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PREFACE 

When  in  1902  the  Argentine  title  to  Patagonia  was  confirmed 
as  a  result  of  arbitration  with  Chile,  the  country  was  divided 
into  several  Territories,  named  from  north  to  south  Rio  Negro, 
Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tierra  dei  Fuego.  Rio  Negro  and  the 
northern  part  of  Chubut,  with  a  portion  of  the  Territory  of  Neu- 
quén  adjoining  on  the  northwest,  constitute  the  zone  of  influence 
of  the  railway  from  San  Antonio  on  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Nahuel 
Huapí  in  the  Andes,  and  it  is  to  that  zone  that  the  present  work 
especially  applies.  Definite  observations  of  the  facts  described 
were  restricted  to  the  area  surveyed  by  the  Comisión  de  Estúdios 
Hidrológicos,  which  was  established  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  of  Argentina  in  191 1  and  carried  on  topographic,  geologic, 
and  economic  surveys  to  the  end  of  1913,  during  two  and  one-half 
years  of  almost  continuous  field  work.  As  the  organization  and 
work  were  somewhat  exceptional  in  the  activities  of  the  Argentine 
Government,  it  is  appropriate  to  give  a  bríef  statement  of  their 
character.  The  occasion  for  the  surveys  which  were  conducted 
by  the  Comisión  arose  as  a  result  of  the  national  policy  of  railroad 
construction  initiated  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Don 
Ezequiel  Ramos-Mexía,  about  1906,  and  carried  forward  during 
seven  years  agaínst  great  difficulties  arising  in  part  from  natural 
obstacles  and  in  part  from  lack  of  adequate  inf ormation  regarding 
the  countries  to  be  traversed  by  the  railroad  lines. 

Argentina  possesses  extensive  undeveloped  territories  in  the 
semi-tropical  zone  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic  and  even 
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larger  ones  in  Patagonia,  and  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Minister 
to  construct  railroads  as  a  means  of  advanáng  the  settlement 
and  development  of  these  regions.  In  devising  this  policy  he 
looked  to  the  United  States  of  North  America  as  an  example, 
realizing  in  some  measure  how  closely  parallel  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  undeveloped  portions  of  Patagonia  with  that  of 
the  western  territories  of  the  United  States  forty  years  ago. 
Both  countries  have  been  described  erroneously  as  desert  regions; 
each  has  its  history  of  exploration  and  adventure;  but  the  one 
has  become  populous  and  prosperous  through  the  extension  of 
railroad  lines  and  the  development  of  its  resources  along  a  path 
of  progress  which  the  other  has  yet  to  f ollow. 

With  the  courage  and  foresight  of  a  great  statesman,  Dr. 
Ramos-Mexía  saw  a  vision  of  his  country^  prosperity  and  set 
himself  to  effect  its  realization.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  com- 
monwealths  that  are  yet  to  be  built,  and  although  he  has  now 
retired  from  the  ministry  the  development  of  the  communities 
that  he  hoped  to  establish  must  eventually  be  realized.  Then 
the  Argentine  nation,  which  is  now  chiefly  centered  in  the  rich 
nucleal  provinces,  will  enlarge  its  prosperity  and  advance  its 
civilization  through  the  resources  of  ali  the  varied  lands  over 
which  it  has  dominion,  from  the  tropics  to  Cape  Horn. 

The  Comisión  de  Estúdios  Hidrológicos  was  organized  pri- 
marily  to  investigate  the  water  resources  of  territories  through 
which  national  railroads  were  being  built.  Both  in  the  north 
and  in  the  south  of  Argentina  the  lack  of  water  in  adequate 
amounts  or  of  good  quality  has  proved  a  very  serious  obstacle 
to  railroad  construction  and  operation. 

In  the  United  States  of  North  America  a  similar  situation 
has  been  sucçessfully  relieved  by  geologic  investigations  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  artesian  waters.  Dr.  Ramos-Mexía, 
having  heard  of  those  investigations!  secured  the  services  of 
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geologists  from  the  United  States  for  work  of  the  same  kind  in 
Patagonia,  in  the  hope  that  a  similar  result  might  follow  their 
labors.  With  the  official  approval  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  writer,  a  geologist  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  he  organized  the 
Comisión  to  include  topographers,  geologists,  and  students  of 

economic  geography.* 

Thus  from  the  beginning  the  scope  of  the  work  was  conceived 
to  be  broader  than  the  immediate  object  of  the  initial  instructions. 
This  conception  was  in  accordance  with  ali  indications  of  the 
Minister's  purpose  and  polícy  with  reference  to  the  future  of  the 
territories,  and  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  Comisión  the  Min- 
ister  constantly  encouraged  the  extension  of  the  surveys  to  the 
broadest  possible  field  of  usefulness.  He  also  recognized  that 
they  could  be  of  comparatively  Kttle  value  unless  they  were  based 

*  The  survey  was  oífidafly  organized  as  the  Comisión  de  Estúdios  Hidrológicos  of  the 
Direcáón  General  de  Fenocarriles  in  the  Ministério  de  Obras  Públicas.  The  personnel  at 
first  was:  Bailey  Wilhs  (geologist,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey),  director;  Emilio  E.  Frey 
(Argentina),  assistant  director  and  topographer;  C.  L.  Nelson  and  W.  B.  Lewis  (U.  S. 
Geological  Survey),  topographers;  J.  R.  Pemberton  (Stanford  University),  geologist; 
C.  W.  Washburne  (U.  S.  Geological  Survey),  geologist;  W.  D.  Jones  (University  of 
Chicago),  economic  geographer;  Otto  Luginbuehl,  Walter  Graenacher,  and  Walter 
V^rhmanTi  (Switzerland) ,  assistant  topographers.  In  the  course  of  the  work  Messrs.  Esch- 
marm  and  Graenacher  resigned.  C.  F.  Eberly  (U.  S.  Geological  Survey)  was  appointed 
topographer  to  replace  Mr.  Graenacher.  J.  S.  Mercer  (Chicago)  and  Otto  Schneider 
(New  Zealand)  were  appointed  assistant  topographers.  D.  L.  Raeburn,  civil  engineer,  and 
J.  G.  Morgan,  assistant  engineer,  were  added  to  the  corps  in  1912-13,  to  survey  a  railway 
locatíon.  Ricardo  Dowdall  (Argentina),  R.  M.  Rodriguez  (Argentina),  and  R.  M. 
fíatch  (University  of  Wisconsin)  served  successively  as  secretaries  in  charge  of  adminis- 
tration  and  accounts. 

The  original  oontract  took  effect  January  21, 1911,  and  was  to  run  for  two  years,  but 
was  eztended  by  mutual  agreement  to  December  31,  1913,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  field  work  in  hand  should  be  finished  and  the  manuscript  of  the  reports  completed  by 
that  date.  In  July,  1913,  Minister  Ramos-Mexia  resigned,  but  the  prorogation  of  the 
contract  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  confirmed  by  his  successor,  Carlos  Meyer-Pellegrini. 

The  field  work  was  prosecuted  continuously  and  vigorously  until  April,  1913,  the 
operations  being  carried  on  in  different  districts  according  to  the  season.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  season  the  force  was  reduced  by  the  expiration  of  the  contracta 
with  the  majority  of  the  American  members,  who  returned  to  the  United  States.  Messrs. 
Eberly,  Luginbuehl,  Mèrcer,  Schneider,  and  Hatch  remained  in  the  field  under  the  di- 
rection  of  Sefior  Frey  to  continue  the  topographic  surveys. 

With  the  beginning  of  1914  the  scope  of  the  work  was  soinewhat  enlarged  and  the 
contract  was  once  more  eztended. 
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on  accurate  data,  and  he  gave  to  the  writer  as  director  of  the  work 
entire  freedom  of  action  in  developing  and  solving  by  scientific 
investigations  the  problems  which  arose  as  the  surveys  progressed. 

Ât  the  time  when  the  Comisión  was  organized,  early  in  191 1, 
the  Government  had  been  for  two  years  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction  of  a  railroad  line  from  Puerto  San  Antonio,  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  in  the  Andes,  approximately 
along  the  4ist  parallel  of  south  latitude.  Starting  from  the 
Atlantic,  the  projected  line  was  to  traverse  the  Pampas  of  north- 
ern  Patagonia  and  strike  the  Andean  Cordillera  at  a  principal 
center  of  historie  interest  and  of  future  population,  in  a  zone 
where  climatic  conditions  are  most  favorable.  This  railroad 
line  was  in  operation  for  about  200  kilometers  from  Puerto  San 
Antonio.  Definite  surveys  for  the  railroad  route  had  been 
extended  some  280  kilometers  farther,  and  there  remained  a 
stretch  of  150  kilometers  more  across  a  high  plateau  region  in 
which  the  line  had,  up  to  that  time,  not  been  successf  ully  located. 

In  the  eastern  section,  then  under  operation,  the  lack  of  water 
was  serious.  San  Antonio,  the  future  city  and  the  terminus  of 
the  line  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  was  without  an  adequate  water 
supply  for  more  than  200  or  300  people,  that  which  was  locally 
available  being  restricted  to  rain  water  gathered  from  the  roofs 
of  buildings  and  to  water  obtained  from  shallow  driven  wells  in 
the  sand  dunes  along  the  coast.  With  these  supplies  the  com- 
munity  had  subsisted  and  railroad  construction  had  been  car- 
ried  on  until  the  line  reached  the  first  stream  which  it  crossed 
west  of  San  Antonio,  the  Arroyo  Valcheta,  109  kilometers  from 
the  port.  The  difficulties  of  that  first  year,  during  which  the 
road  was  built  across  the  semi-arid  plains  to  Valcheta,  were  very 
great.  They  were  overcome  by  the  courage,  perseverance,  and 
ability  of  the  director  of  construction,  Don  Guido  Jacobacci,  an 
Italian  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Argentine  Government. 
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After  the  railroad  reached  the  Arroyo  Valcheta,  water  was  car- 
ried  in  tank  cars  from  that  stream  to  the  city,  and  this  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  mode  of  supply,  pending  the  construction  of  a 
reservoir  to  store  the  waters  of  the  arroyo  and  a  canal  to  con- 
duct  them  aiong  the  railroad  Une  to  the  port. 

In  1911  wells  had  been  bored  at  San  Antonio  and  one  was  in 
progress  at  La  Travesía,  62  kílometers  west  of  San  Antonio, 
in  the  hope  of  developing  underground  supplies.  The  first  task 
assigned  to  the  Comisión  was  the  study  of  the  geologic  structure 
of  that  section,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  favorable  points 
for  additional  drilling.  As  the  geologic  investigations  soon 
demonstrated  that  underground  waters  were  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantity,  the  character  of  the  investigations  was  mod- 
ified,  and  topographic  and  hydrographic  surveys  were  success- 
fully  undertaken  to  ascertain  and  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  conducting  the  waters  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  to  San  Antonio. 
This  work  went  on  during  the  winter  months  of  1911,  from  May 
to  September,  and  its  successful  issue,  which  placed  the  future 
of  the  city  and  the  railroad  beyond  question,  confirmed  the 
Minister  in  his  purpose  of  extending  the  railroad  if  possible 
through  the  Andes  to  the  boundary  of  Chile,  with  a  view  to 
making  it,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  neighboring  nation, 
an  international  and  transcontinental  line.  The  objective  point 
of  the  railroad  in  approaching  the  Andes  was  the  east  end  of 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  The  region  beyond,  extending  across  the 
Cordillera,  had  been  surveyed  by  the  Comisión  de  Limites, 
under  Dr.  Francisco  Moreno,  the  Argentine  expert,  in  the  bound- 
ary dispute  with  Chile,  which  was  settled  by  arbitration  in 
1902.  But  it  had  not  been  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  railroad-builder,  and  it  was  a  mooted  question  whether  a 
practicable  route  for  the  transcontinental  line  could  be  found  in 
this  latitude.   The  staff  of  the  Comisión  was  therefore  moved 
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to  the  west  in  October,  1911,  and  was  engaged  in  explorations 
and  surveys  connected  wíth  the  locatíon  of  the  railroad  line 
across  the  high  plateaus  in  the  western  Pampas  and  across  the 
Andes  until,  in  April,  the  approach  of  winter  made  it  necessary 
to  return  to  the  eastern  Pampas.  The  summer's  work  had 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  transcontinental 
Une  and  had  drawn  attention  to  the  resources  of  the  Pampas 
and  of  the  Andes  which,  when  developed,  would  be  tributary 
to  the  railroad.  It  was  determined  that  the  work  of  the  survey 
should  be  carried  out  along  the  entire  belt  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  boundary  with  Chile,  and  also  north  and  south  in  the 
Cordillera  to  the  limits  of  the  distrícts  which  the  railroad  might 
serve.  As  the  work  developed  in  geographic  extent,  it  also 
grew  in  scope,  being  made  to  embrace  the  investigation  of  ali 
the  natural  resources  and  possible  industries  that  should  even- 
tually  provide  traffic  for  the  transcontinental  railroad. 

The  summer  of  1913  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a  reconnaissance 
of  the  Andes  between  latitudes  39o  40'  and  43o  40',  with  the 
object  of  classifying  the  lands  according  to  their  adaptation  for 
grazing,  agriculture,  or  forestry.  The  área  studied  comprised 
about  31,000  square  kilometers  (12,000  square  miles).  Water 
powers  and  routes  of  communication  were  examined  and  in 
part  surveyed.  This  reconnaissance  work  in  the  Andes,  as  pub- 
lished,  was  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son,  in  April,  1913.  The  topographic  survey  were  continued 
during  the  winter  in  the  central  Pampa  of  Rio  Negro,  between 
Aguada  de  Guerra  and  Maquinchao.  The  maps  resulting  from 
these  surveys  represent  a  zone  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
across  Argentina  to  the  Chilean  boundary. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  writer  has  been  ma- 
terially  aided  by  many  Argentines  and  others  who  have  laid 
open  to  him  without  reserve  whatever  sources  of  information 
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were  available.  To  ali  such  he  wishes  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tíon.  Wherever  possíble  acknowledgments  have  been  made 
throughout  the  book.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  gratitude 
is  due  to  Dr.  Albert  Hale,  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  whose 
deep  interest  has  led  him  to  give  his  assistance  in  every  possible 
way  and  whose  time  has  been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  transjator  and  of  the  writer. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  territories  and  provinces  of  Argentina  stretch  from  lati- 
tude 22°,  within  the  tropics,  to  latitude  53o  30'.  The  equivalent 
distance  in  latitude  in  North  America  is  from  Cuba  to  Hudson 
Bay.  Tbis  suggests  that  there  is  an  extreme  range  of  tempera- 
tures  comparable  with  that  between  the  tropics  and  southern 
México  and  the  arid  regions  of  northern  Canada;  but  this  is 
not  wholly  true,  because  the  oceans  moderate  the  temperatures 
of  the  narrower  continent,  making  the  heat  less  torrid  and  the 
cold  less  severe.  Buenos  Aires  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Memphis,  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  has  a  mean  annual  temperature 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  or  Alabama. 
The  curve  of  the  same  mean  temperatiíre — about  6o°  F. — swings 
south  through  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  and  westward  across 
the  Territoiy  of  Rio  Negro  to  the  Province  of  Mendoza,  through 
districts  which  resemble  the  States  of  Tepas,  Arizona,  and  the 
Valley  of  Califórnia.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  central  region 
of  Argentina  corresponds  closely  with  the  southern  Gulf  States 
and  the  southwest.  Northward  the  temperatures  are  somewhat 
higher,  and  in  the  extreme  northeast  of  Argentina  we  find  con- 
ditions  resembling  those  of  southern  Florida  and  the  coast  of 
México.  There  the  winter  temperature  rarely  touches  frost, 
and  the  maximum  in  the  western  arid  region  is  as  high  as  that 
of  the  Yuma  desert. 

Turning  to  the  f ar  southern  portions  of  the  country  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  severe  conditions  around  Cape  Horn,  but  on  the 
east  coast  they  are  not  so  extreme  as  is  generally  supposed. 
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The  mean  annual  temperature  on  that  coast  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Maine,  but  the  minimum  is  not  lower 
than  that  of  Puget  Sound,  while  the  maximum  is  that  of  Nova 
Scotia.  In  the  fiords  on  the  west,  among  the  glacier-covered 
mountains,  the  local  conditions  are  often  far  more  rigorous  and 
snow-squalls  are  common,  even  in  summer.  Farther  inland,  in 
the  high  plateaus  of  southern  Patagonia,  the  cold  winds  from 
the  Andes  give  the  winter  conditions  of  northern  Texas  or 
Kansas,  while  the  summer  temperatures  are  those  of  southern 
Canada  and  Alberta. 

Thus  Argentina,  which  reaches  from  within  the  tropics  almost 
to  the  Antarctic  Circle,  experiences  a  range  of  temperatures  less 
than  those  found  in  the  United  States  of  North  America  and 
must  be  characterized  as  a  region  of  mild,  temperate,  or  sub- 
tropical climate  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 

Next  to  temperature  rainfall  claims  our  attention,  because 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  water  determines  the  use  of  the  land 
for  crops  or  herds  and  the  activities  of  the  people.  Argentina 
lies  between  two  regions  of  excessive  rainfall  and  includes  a  mar- 
gin  of  each  one.  From  across  Uruguay  and  tropical  Brazil  blow 
the  humid  trade-winds,  bringing  rain  to  ali  the  northeastern 
provinces.  In  the  southwest  of  the  country  the  Argentine 
Andes  catch  some  of  the  heavy  precipitation  with  which  the 
constant  west  winds  soak  the  misty  forests  of  southern  Chile 
and  cover  with  snow-fields  the  western  ranges  of  the  Cordillera. 
Between  the  two  humid  districts  lies  a  drier  zone,  which 
stretches  diagonally  across  the  continent  from  the  south 
Atlantic  coast  of  Patagonia  northwestward  past  Mendoza  to 
the  Pacific  coast  of  northern  Chile. 

Where  the  amount  of  annual  precipitation  is  as  much  as  500 
millimeters  (20  inches)  or  more,  agriculture  may  generally  be 
carried  on  without  special  methods  for  preventing  evaporation 
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or  supplying  water  to  the  crops,  but  where  the  iainf ali  is  less  than 
500  millimeters  dry  farming  or  irrígation  becomes  necessary.  In 
Argentina  about  two-fifths  of  the  land  has  a  rainfall  exceeding 
500  millimeters,  whereas  the  other  three-fifths  has  less  than  that 
amount  of  annual  predpitation.  Here  is  a  factor  which  at  once 
distinguishes  the  northeastern  district  of  greater  rain  and  warmer 
dimate  from  the  western  and  southern  districts  of  lower  rainfall 
and  generally  cooler  climate.  The  northeastern  comprises  ali 
that  portion  of  the  country  which  borders  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  its  confluent  streams,  the  Uruguay,  the  Paraguay,  and  the 
Paraná,  and  which  extends  back  from  these  rivers  beyond  the 
limits  of  Argentina  and  westward  nearly  across  the  Provinces  of 
Buenos  Aires  and  Santa  Fe  to  San  Luis,  Córdova,  and  Tucumán. 
The  drier  southwestern,  more  extensive  region  includes  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Province  of  *  Buenos  Aires,  ali 
the  provinces  of  the  north  stretching  along  the  foot  of  the  Andes 
and  into  the  Cordillera,  and  also  the  plateaus  of  Patagonia  east  of 
the  Andes.  The  southwestern  hiunid  zone  is  confined  to  the 
Andean  belt  and  its  foot-hills. 

The  agricultural  products  of  the  country  vary  with  the  con- 
ditions  of  temperature  and  rainfall  so  bríefly  sketched.  Were 
farmers  of  the  United  States  transplanted  to  Argentina  they 
would  find  congenial  climates  and  products  to  accord  with  their 
experiences  at  home  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
orange-grower  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  the  cotton-grower  of 
the  Gulf  States  would  be  at  home  in  the  northeastern  part,  in 
Comentes,  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  El  Chaco,  and  Formosa.  The 
corn-planter  might  till  his  fields  in  the  northern  part  of  Buenos 
Aires  Province  and  the  wheat-f armer  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts.  The  sugar-grower  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  would  find 
cane  and  the  sugar  monopoly  at  Tucumán;  the  orchardist  of 
Califórnia  could  grow  grapes  and  fruits  under  irrígation  in  the  / 
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valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  about  Mendoza.  The  cattlemen 
of  northern  Texas  and  the  sheep-herder  f  rom  Arizona  and  Wyo- 
míng  might  duplicate  their  ranges  from  Córdova  south  to  Santa 
Cruz;  and  in  the  far  south,  in  Tierra  dei  Fuego,  the  web-footed 
Oregonian  would  find  congenial  gray  skies,  mists,  and  rain. 

Af ter  this  general  survey  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish  more 
clearly  the  nucleal  region  of  Argentina.  The  river  Provinces 
that  range  along  both  sides  of  the  navigable  Paraná  and  Paraguay 
on  the  north  and  east  are  Entre  Rios,  Comentes,  and  Misiones; 
on  the  south  and  west  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  and  the  terrítories 
of  El  Chaco  and  Formosa.  These  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Ar- 
gentine  domain  about  which  the  other  Provinces  and  Terrítories 
are  grouped.  Here  are  the  rich  delta  lands  and  the  Pampas 
favored  by  climate,  soil,  and  facile  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  workl.  Here  will  gather  a  dense  population,  and 
here  will  always  be  the  seat  of  Argentine  wealth  and  commerce 
— the  heart  of  the  Argentine  nation. 

On  the  west  and  south  of  this  nucleal  region  is  the  marginal 
zone  of  the  districts  less  favored  with  rainfall  and  theref ore  more 
limited  in  agricultural  possibilities.  It  is  here  that  water  plays 
a  more  important  part  than  soil  and  that  the  great  irrigation 
projects  of  Argentina  will  be  developed  as  the  nation  grows. 
Mendoza  set  the  example  more  than  thirty  years  ago  and  has 
become  rich  through  her  vineyards  and  orchards.  Ali  along  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Andes  similar  conditions  exist  in  many  rich  val- 
leys as  far  south  as  the  Province  of  Chubut,  the  conditions  chan- 
ging,  however,  with  the  latitude,  the  amount  of  sunshine,  and  the 
date  of  early  and  late  f  rosts.  The  lands  which  may  be  irrigated 
are  so  extensive  that  they  might  use  far  more  water  than  flows 
even  from  the  snow-capped  Cordillera,  and  in  time  every  pos- 
sibility  for  the  storage  and  regulation  of  the  streams  will  be 
developed. 
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Eastward  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Andean  streams9  in  the 
territories  of  central  and  southern  Argentina,  is  the  great  area  of 
lands  which  must  always  be  devoted  to  grazing  and  in  large  part 
to  sheep-raising.  In  the  northern  and  drier  regions  of  Patagonia 
the  fine-wooled  Merino  finds  a  congenial  home,  and  there  may  be 
grown  the  wool  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  fine  clothing  and 
knitted  goods.  As  we  go  south  into  the  colder  and  moister  dis- 
tricts  toward  the  straits  the  Merino  gives  place  to  the  heavier  and 
coarser  English  breeds,  which  are  bred  for  mutton  rather  than 
for  wool,  and  there  already  are  located  the  freezing  establishments 
which  prepare  mutton  for  the  European  markets.  At  the  pres- 
ent  time  cattle  and  sheep  herding  are  still  practiced  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Santa  Fe,  as  well  as 
in  Entre  Rios  and  Comentes.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
20,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  the  80,000,000  sheep  of  the  Republic 
are  to  be  found  in  these  territories,  but  that  condition  is  not  one 
which  will  persist  when  the  ranges  shall  be  turned  into  farms. 
Where  it  is  practicable  it  is  more  profitable  to  grow  wheat  and 
com  than  to  grow  beef  and  mutton,  and  the  economic  advantage 
will  in  time  displace  the  less  profitable  industry.  Then  the 
farm  lands,  which  are  now  in  large  tracts,  will  be  divided  into 
small  farms  worked  by  the  owners  themselves.  The  con- 
ditions  of  sheep  and  cattle  raising  will  change,  as  they  have 
changed  in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  become  subordinate  to  agri- 
culture,  while  the  lands  which,  lying  outside  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural  regions,  must  always  be  devoted  to  grazing  will  be 
enhanced  in  value  through  the  increased  demand  for  their 
products. 

Agrictdture,  grazing,  and  commerce  are  the  activities  clearly 
indicated  as  those  which  the  Argentine  nation  must  develop  on 
the  basis  of  the  physical  resources  of  the  country.  May  we  add 
to  them  manufacturing  industries?   Argentina  has  no  coal  and 
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throughout  nine-tenths  of  her  territory  no  large  amount  of  water- 
power  which  can  be  utilized  for  manufacturíng.  Here  she  is 
definitely  and  narrowly  limited  and  must  always  be  dependent 
for  manufactured  products  upon  countries  more  fortunately  con- 
di tíoned.  But  she  is  not  entirely  without  resources  which  may 
be  developed  as  a  competing  factor  to  relieve  her  of  absolute 
dependence  upon  other  nations.  There  are  two  districts  in  which 
water-power  may  be  applied  to  manufacturíng  on  a  scale  sufficient 
to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  One  of  them  is  in  the  f ar 
northeast,  where  the  falis  of  Iguazú  may  yield  twice  the  power 
of  Niagara,  and  the  other  in  the  southwest,  where  many  streams 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Cordillera  can  afford  power  to  attract  a 
manufacturíng  population  that  will  there  find  a  congenial  cli-  . 
mate  in  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  healthf ulness.  The  power  of 
Iguazú  is  near  the  great  center  of  commerce,  being  situated  on  the 
Paraná  and  capable  of  transmission  down  the  valley  of  the  ri  ver 
to  points  within  reach  of  navigable  waters.  The  falis  are  fortu- 
nately included  within  a  national  reservation  and  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  control  their  exploitation.  The  Cordilleran  district 
is  as  far  from  Buenos  Aires  as  St.  Louis  from  New  York  or  Rome 
from  London,  and  at  present  it  is  still  isolated  for  lack  of  com- 
munication,  but  railways  are  in  process  of  extension  toward  it, 
and  it  will  soon  be  brought  within  reach  of  freight  and  also  of 
tourist  traffic.  Three  raw  materiais  of  prime  importance — wool, 
hides,  and  wood — are  immediately  available  in  the  district  itself 
and  the  surrounding  áreas,  and  there  will  eventually  be  estab- 
lished  important  manufacturíng  industries  to  supply  the  great 
agricultura!  provinces. 

The  review  of  the  physical  conditions  which  form  the  basis 
of  development  of  the  Argentine  nation  confirms  the  generally 
accepted  opinion  that  it  has  a  great  future  as  an  agricultural 
and  pastoral  people,  which  shall  continue  to  supply  the  less  for- 
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tunate  countries  of  the  world  with  grain  and  meat.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  material  resources  offer  no  other  prospect,  and 
therefore  the  prosperity  and  leisure  which  are  essential  to  high 
intellectual  development  depend  upon  the  exploitation  and  con- 
servation  of  the  soils  and  waters  of  the  Argentine  domain. 

Exploitation  and  conservation  are  by  many  considered  to  be 
contradictory  terms,  exploitation  being  taken  to  mean  exhaust- 
ive  utilization  for  immediate  profit,  and  conservation  repre- 
senting  the  idea  of  preservation  for  future  use.  But  this  view  has 
often  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  Exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources with  due  regard  for  prevention  of  waste  and  reproduction 
of  crops  is  conservation.  Conservation  means  that  that  which 
is  ripe  shall  be  used,  whereas  that  which  is  not  ripe  shall  be 
neither  used  nor  destroyed  but  shall  await  the  time  of  maturity. 
This  applies  to  ali  things  that  grow,  to  grass  and  to  trees.  The 
things  that  do  not  grow,  such  as  soil  and  waters,  are  con- 
served  in  preventing  their  waste  and  promoting  their  highest 
utilization. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Argentine  condi tions  present 
certain  definite  problems  in  conservation.  To  define  them  we 
may  take  specific  instances.  The  forests  of  Argentina  are 
limited.  They  fali  into  two  very  distinct  classes,  those  of  the 
tropics  and  those  of  the  temperate  Cordillera,  which  differ  not 
only  in  the  kinds  of  trees  but  also  in  their  utility.  In  the  tropics 
are  various  useful  species  of  which  two,  the  quebracho  and  the 
mate  yerba,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  quebracho  forests 
have  almost  entirely  passed  from  Government  control  and  in 
private  hands  are  rapidly  being  cut  to  make  quebracho  extract 
for  tanning.  The  mate,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  which  takes  a  more 
important  place  in  Argentine  life  than  coffee  does  in  North 
America,  is  a  small  bush  from  which  the  leaves  may  be  picked 
as  tearleaves  are  in  China  and  Japan,  without  injury  to  the 
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plant  if  due  care  is  taken,  but  the  Yerbales  are  being  seriously 
injured  by  wasteful  methods  of  gathering  the  leaves  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  increase  the  profit.  The  Government  is  awake  to 
these  conditions,  and  high  officials  are  striving  to  correct  them; 
but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Argentine  Congress  can 
pass  and  the  Argentine  Executive  enf  orce  laws  that  shall  protect 
young  quebracho  trees  or  insure  their  planting,  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  mate  yerba. 

In  the  Andean  forests  there  is  a  different  problem.  M  ost  of 
them  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  by  the  or* 
ganization  of  an  efficient  f orest  service  may  be  brought  absolutely 
under  Government  control.  A  reoiganization  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  in  progress,  and  if  the  program  which  is  now  proposed 
be  adequately  supported,  the  question  will  be  solved.  At  the 
present  time  protection  against  fire  is  the  most  urgent  necessity, 
since  these  forests  lie  on  the  borders  of  Chile  within  reach  of  the 
wandering  cattle-herders  whose  long-established  habit  is  to  set 
fire  to  the  forests  in  order  to  clear  away  the  undergrowth  and 
utilize  the  grass  which  springs  up  among  the  burnt  tree-trunks. 
Thorough  police  control,  constant  watchfulness,  easy  communi- 
cation,  and  an  awakened  public  spirit  are  needed  in  the  Cordillera. 
The  important  service  for  which  these  forests  should  be  con- 
served  is  that  of  regulating  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
Cordillera  across  the  eastern  semi-arid  region  of  central  Argen- 
tina. They  cover  the  mountain  ranges,  where  the  annual  pre- 
cipitation  is  very  heavy  and  a  large  part  of  it  falis  as  snow.  The 
dense  growth  of  the  Andean  beeches,  cedar,  and  bamboo  protects 
the  ground  and  prevents  the  rapid  run-off  in  the  streams.  Even 
as  it  is,  there  are  great  floods  and  in  summer  proportional  scardty 
of  water.  But  if  these  forests  be  stripped  from  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  Andes  the  floods  will  be  greatly  aggravated  and  the  waters 
available  for  irrigation  will  be  so  diminished  that  the  valleys, 
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which  should  become  the  seat  of  a  dense  and  prosperous  popu- 
lation,  will  be  left  to  the  solitary  sheep-herder  and  his  flocks. 
This  being  the  condition,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  forests,  as  they 
now  stand,  have  not  in  themselves  great  intrínsic  commercial 
value.  The  cíprés  or  cedar,  a  good  lumber  when  well  grown, 
is  not  very  abundant  nor  often  free  írom  knots  and  defects. 
The  coihué,  or  Andean  beech,  the  most  common  tree,  is  in  general 
overripe,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  virgin  forests,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trees  are  unsound.  The  wood  is  exceedingly 
heavy,  will  not  float  in  the  streams  or  lakes,  and  is  expensive 
to  transport  to  market.  It  thereforé  offers  little  temptation 
to  exploit  it  commercially.  Yet  means  can  be  found  gradually 
to  replace  these  old  overripe  forests  with  cultivated  stands  of 
useful  lumber  varieties.  Thus  the  conservation  problem  of 
the  Andean  forests  comprises  three  questions — how  to  prevent 
fires,  how  to  remove  the  natural  growth  to  the  best  advantage 
without  destroying  its  effectiveness  in  controlling  the  waters, 
and  how  to  replace  it  with  more  valuable  species.  These  prob- 
lems  will  not  be  solved  in  one  generation,  but  the  Argentine  ad- 
ministration  is  taking  steps  toward  fire  protection  and  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  forest  reserves.  In  this  direction  it  is  making  an 
excellent  beginning. 

The  conservation  of  the  waters  and  their  utilization  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  of  economic  service  is  the  most  impor* 
tant  factor  among  the  natural  resources.  Waters  suitable  for 
irrigation  are  quite  inadequate  to  cover  more  than  a  small  frac- 
tion  of  the  appropriate  áreas.  The  irrigation  problem  centers 
in  the  streams  that  flow  f rom  the  Andes  and  the  valleys  along 
their  courses.  The  greatest  of  ali,  the  Rio  Negro,  is  already 
being  developed  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  its  northern 
branch,  the  Neuquén,  to  irrigate  lands  in  the  valley,  and  irriga- 
tion is  practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  Choele-Choel,  on  the  river. 
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Studies  are  in  progress  of  the  lake  basíns  in  which  the  waters 
gather  before  they  leave  the  Andes,  and  the  general  questian  of 
the  complete  utilization  of  the  waters  will  be  developed  along 
the  lines  ably  outlined  several  years  ago  by  the  Italian  engineer 
Cipoletti.  Irrigation  works  of  more  or  less  local  importance 
are  in  progress  in  various  other  parts  of  Argentina,  partly  under 
Government  auspices  and  partly  under  contracts  between  the 
Government  and  the  great  railroad  systems.  Yet  it  must  be 
said  that  no  adequate  study  of  the  great  problem  of  conserva* 
tion  and  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  country  is  being  made. 
There  is  no  other  resource  of  equal  importance  to  Argentina, 
yet  there  is  no  organized  service  engaged  in  mapping  the  water- 
sheds  and  measuring  the  rivers.  The  engineers  who  plan  costly 
public  works  are  obliged  to  proceed  upon  very  inadequate 
guesses  of  the  volumes  of  water  which  they  may  have  to  handle, 
and  without  maps  of  the  watersheds  from  which  the  streams 
gather.  Under  *these  circumstances  any  irrigation  project  is 
likely  to  be  à  costly  experiment  and  there  can  be  no  wise  selec- 
tion  of  the  lands  and  waters  which  may  be  most  economically 
and  most  advantageously  developed  at  the  present  time.  To 
emphasize  this  point,  I  need  but  cite  the  experience  of  the  Recla- 
mation  Service  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  which 
was  that  only  one  in  ten  of  the  projects  for  storage  and  utiliza- 
tion of  waters  for  irrigation  in  the  United  States  gave  such  promise 
of  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  cost  of  construction  under  Gov- 
ernment supervision  that  it  could  be  undertaken  on  the  condition 
that  it  should  eventually  pay  for  itself .  The  works  carried  out 
by  that  service  are  more  important  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  they  involve  engineering  questions  as  difficult  as  those 
of  the  Panamá  Canal.  They  have  been  based  upon  thorough 
topographic  and  hydrographic  studies  and  so  upon  definite 
information  of  the  nature  of  the  territory  and  the  conditions 
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of  supply  of  the  water  in  each  case.  In  Argentina  íurther  prog- 
ress  in  the  development  of  her  water  resources  should  be  based 
upon  like  studies  covering  the  Andean  Cordillera  and  the  streams 
which  flow  f rom  it. 

A  survey  of  the  water  resources  of  the  country  will  also  be  of 
great  value  in  a  determination  of  the  available  water-powers. 
In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  where  it  is  reckoned 
that  the  coal  supply  will  not  be  exhausted  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  people  are  nevertheless  anxious  that  the  nation  shall 
retain  control  of  the  inexhaustible  power  which  the  falling  streams 
can  be  made  to  yield.  How  much  more  urgent  is  that  control 
of  water-powers  in  Argentina,  where  there  is  no  other  source! 
The  Argentine  laws  already  reserve  to  the  Government  rights 
over  the  streams  and  their  banks,  but  it  is  none  too  early  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  whatever  manuf acturing  may 
develop  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  water-powers  and 
subject  to  the  control  of  whoever  owns  those  powers. 

Grazing  being  an  industry  which,  in  Argentina,  takes  rank 
in  importance  with  agriculture,  the  entire  nation  is  interested 
in  the  grasses  on  which  the  herds  and  flocks  pasture.  Control 
and  regulation  of  grazing  will  not  be  entirely  effective  without 
better  knowledge  of  the  grazing-plants  than  is  now  available. 
They  have  been  collected,  classified,  and  named.  The  number 
of  known  spedes  of  grasses  from  Patagonia  is  very  large.  But 
their  nutritive  value,  conditions  of  growth  and  reproduction, 
relative  abundance,  and  other  characters  bearing  on  their  value 
as  f odder  plants  remain  unknown.  Here  is  work  for  the  botanist 
who  is  willhig  to  follow  the  sheep  and  learn  from  its  habits  the 
lesson  of  conservation  in  the  arid  plateaus.  In  the  United  States 
it  has  been  shown  that  such  studies  have  prac tical  value,  inas- 
much  as  by  abstaining  from  grazing  certain  lands  during  the 
flowering  and  seeding  season  of  the  pasture  plants,  the  pasture 
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may  be  made  rícher  instead  of  poorer,  even  though  heavily 
stocked  duríng  the  rest  of  the  year. 

From  whatever  side  we  approach  the  problem  of  conserva- 
tíon  in  Argentina  we  are  met  by  the  need  of  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  natural  resources  and  conditíons  of  development.  There 
is  still  a  vast  ignorance  of  facts  that  vitally  affect  the  availability 
of  the  country  as  the  environment  of  a  great  nation. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 


The  southera  portion  of  Argentina,  stretching  from  the  Rio 

Negro,  in  latitude  40o,  to  Cape  Horn,  has  long  been  known  as 

Patagonia.   It  has  remained  a  little-known  region,  although  its 

coasts  have  been  visited  by  navigators  since  the  days  of  Magellan 

and  its  territory  was  traversed  by  explorers  in  the  days  of  the 

Spanish  Conquest   As  early  as  1553  Francisco  de  Villagrán, 

a  Spanish  captain  serving  under  Valdivia,  the  conqueror  of 

Chile,  crossed  the  Andes  in  latitude  39o  and  proceeded  eastward 

until  stopped  by  a  large  river,  probably  one  of  the  tríbutaries 

of  the  Rio  Negro.  During  the  succeeding  decades  several  mil- 

itary  and  missionary  expeditions  crossed  the  Andes  from  Chile. 

In  1672  a  Jesuit  priest,  Nicolás  Mascardi,  who  was  in  charge  of 

a  mission  among  the  Indians  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  who 

was  a  finn  believer  in  the  existence  of  the  legendary  City  of  the 

Cxsars,  traversed  Patagonia  from  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  to  the 

Gulf  of  San  Julián,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  After  having  thus 

crossed  the  continent  he  found  nothing  more  than  the  remains 

of  the  encampment  of  the  English  sailors  under  John  Narborough, 

which  had  been  exaggerated  by  Indian  stories  and  by  his  own 

imagination  until  he  believed  them  to  represent  the  long-sought 

city.  The  mission  at  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  was  destroyed  by  the 

Indians  in  1717,  and  that  immediate  region  relapsed  into  ob- 

scurity  until  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 

northern  boundary  of  Patagonia,  the  Rio  Negro,  was  first  ex- 

plored  by  Basílio  VOlarino  Bermúdez  in  1782.   Entering  from 

the  Atlantic,  Villarino  proceeded  in  boats  to  the  junction  of  the 

Rio  Limay  with  its  northern  tributary,  the  Rio  Colloncurá,  and 

is 
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as  at  that  point  the  larger  river,  the  Limay,  issues  from  a  canyon, 
whereas  the  Colloncurá  flows  in  a  wider  valley,  he  proceeded  up 
the  latter  and  probably  up  its  western  tributary,  the  Chimehuin. 
He  terminated  his  voyage  in  a  district  containing  extensive 
groves  of  apple-trees,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  perhaps  two  hundred  years  before.  The 
locality  was  therefore  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Las  Manzanas 
(the  apples)  or  by  the  Indian  name  Huechun-huechuen.  It 
was  probably  not  far  from  the  large  lake,  Huechulaufquen, 
near  Junín  de  los  Andes.  This  district  afterward  became  noted 
through  the  association  of  the  explorer  Cox  (1863)  with  the 
chief  Inacayal  and  of  Francisco  Moreno  (1880)  with  Shaihueque. 

In  the  extension  of  territorial  claims  over  southern  South 
America  Argentina  has  always  regarded  Patagonia  as  within  her 
dominion,  but  not  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  Chile,  which 
at  different  times  has  traced  boundaries  that  should  include  more 
or  less  of  Patagonia  within  Chilean  territory.  The  disputes 
finally,  in  1881,  led  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  boundary  was  fixed 
along  the  most  devated  crests  of  the  Cordilleras  which  tnay  divide  the 
waters  flowing  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  Thus  ali  the  Pampa 
region  of  Patagonia  was  ceded  to  Argentina.  There  remained  in 
the  Andes  a  contested  belt  in  districts  where  the  crest  of  the  Cor* 
dillera  did  not  correspond  with  the  divide  of  the  waters  between 
the  two  oceans,  and  from  the  consequent  explorations  to  estab- 
lish  the  international  boundary  there  resulted  a  more  definite 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  that  region,  comprising  the  Cor- 
dillera  from  latitude  39o  to  latitude  52o,  than  was  possessed  of 
any  other  part  of  the  Andes.  In  1902  the  disputed  boundary 
between  Argentina  and  Chile  was  fixed,  by  the  arbitration  of 
King  Edward  VII,  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the  contested  zone 
equitably  between  the  two  countries  and  to  fix  for  ali  time  the 
western  limit  of  Argentine  Patagonia. 
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Argentine  Patagonia  may  be  said  to  comprise  that  portion 
of  South  America  which  lies  south  of  the  Rio  Negro,  west  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  east  of  the  arbitrary  international  boundary 
line,  which  is  traced  longitudinally  down  the  Andes.  It  has 
an  area  of  about  753,000  square  kilometers,  or  291,000  square 
miles.  The  country  has  been  divided  into  four  Territories — Rio 
Negro,  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Tierra  dei  Fuego.  Settlements 
have  grown  up  at  each  of  the  Atlantic  ports  or  near  the  coast, 
the  principal  ones  being  San  Antonio,  in  Rio  Negro;  Rawson, 
Madryn,  Camarones,  and  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  in  Chubut;  Puer- 
to Deseado,  San  Julián,  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  Santa  Cruz;  and 
Ushuaia,  in  Tierra  dei  Fuego.  Large  grants  of  land  have  been 
made  to  both  Argentine  and  foreign  proprietors  throughout  ali 
the  Territories,  yet  the  fiscal  or  public  lands  are  still  very  exten- 
sive.  The  entire  country  south  of  the  Rio  Negro  has  been 
occupied  for  sheep-raising,  and  in  the  Cordillera  the  breeding  of 
cattle  has  also  become  an  important  industry.  Thus  a  pastoral 
population,  in  part  fixed  on  estancias  to  which  the  occupants 
have  title  and  in  part  squatting  on  the  Government  lands,  has 
taken  possession  of  the  region,  which  has  been  exploited  for 
the  advantage  of  individuais  without  reference  to  anything  but 
immediate  profit,  very  much  as  the  public  lands  of  the  westera 
United  States  were  exploited  until  the  development  of  the  rail- 
roads  and  the  advance  of  settlements  substituted  a  fixed  popu- 
lation  for  the  sheep  and  cattle  raisers. 

Patagonia  has  been  described  as  a  region  of  desert  plains,  but 
it  is  neither  plain  nor  desert.  A  better  general  description  is 
that  it  is  a  region  of  semi-arid  grassy  plateaus;  but  even  this 
phrase  fails  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  diversity  of  climate  and 
topography.  The  traveler  who  knows  Argentina  solely  through 
having  crossed  the  great  alluvial  plains  between  Buenos  Aires 
and  Mendoza  is  likely  to  conceive  ali  the  treeless  pampas  as  sim* 
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ilar  in  character  to  these  plains,  but  the  Patagonian  plateaus 
are  much  more  varied  in  aspect.  Athwart  the  route  of  the  trav- 
der  entering  Patagonia  from  any  one  of  the  Atlantic  ports  there 
are,  indeed,  great  stretches  of  plains,  which  impress  themselves 
vividly  upon  the  mind  of  one  who  crosses  them  on  horseback 
or  in  the  slow-moving  ox-carts;  but  farther  west  extend  plateaus 
that  attain  1,000  to  1,600  meters  (3,000  to  5,000  feet)  above  the 
sea  and  are  broken  by  deep  canyons  bounded  in  many  places 
by  the  black  escarpments  of  lava  flows.  Above  the  plateaus 
rise  volcanic  peaks  of  varied  and  picturesque  outline,  and  look- 
ing  westward  from  any  of  these  peaks  one  sees,  stretching  along 
the  horizon,  the  snowy  range  of  the  Andes. 

It  may  seem  inappropriate  to  apply  the  term  "pampa"  to  a  - 
country  so  unlike  the  great  Pampas  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  with  which  the  word  is  most  commonly  associated,  but 
local  usage  fully  justifies  its  application  to  this  part  of  Patagonia. 
"Pampa"  and  "cordillera"  are  there  employed  as  contrasting 
terms,  there  being  a  very  striking  difference  between  the  broad 
plains  of  the  grassy  plateaus  and  the  serried  ranges  of  the  forest- 
clad  Andes.  Moreover,  the  plains  are  vast  and,  though  in  places 
high,  are  fairly  described  by  the  definition  of  "pampa"  ("llanura 
de  mucha  extensión,  cubierta  de  hierba")  given  by  the  Spanish 
Academy. 

"Desert"  is  a  term  lightly  used  by  explorers  accustomed  to 
the  rich  vegetation  of  northern  Europe  or  the  eastern  United 
States,  to  describe  any  country  in  which  plants  have  become 
adapted  to  long  droughts  and  but  partly  cover  the  ground; 
where  tufts  of  brown  grass,  small  gray  leaves,  or  leafless  thorny 
stems  are  characteristic  of  the  vegetation;  where  coarse  hot  sand 
from  which  the  wind  has  blown  away  the  finer  soil  seems  to  for* 
bid  the  sprouting  of  any  useful  plant.  These  conditions  prevail 
in  a  great  part  of  Patagonia,  and  it  requires  experience  of  semi- 
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arid  regions  to  realize  that  this  country  is  not  a  desert  but,  líke 
other  semi-arid  regions,  yields  pasture  to  millions  of  animais  and 
may  become  far  more  productive  if  the  scanty  waters  are  wisely 
used.  We  may  recall  the  fact  that  the  once  so-called  great 
American  desert  has  yielded  to  the  adaptability  and  enterprise  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  until  but  5  per  cent  of  the  área 
of  that  entire  country  is  now  reckoned  as  without  useful  purpose. 

Patagonia  is  known  through  the  stories  of  explorers  who  have 
traced  long,  thin  Unes  of  travei  across  it,  through  the  descriptions 
of  travelers  who  have  touched  its  margins,  and  through  some 
official  accounts  of  observers  who  are  familiar  with  agriculture 
and  grazing  in  the  more  humid  climate  of  central  Argentina. 
These  accounts  are  incomplete  and  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  the 
resources  that  may  be  recognized  when  responsible  ownership 
of  the  lands  and  ready  communication  with  the  worlcTs  markets 
shall  bring  about  the  full  development  of  these  southern  Terri- 
tories.  Although  large  áreas  are  still  occupied  by  squatters, 
whose  flocks  range  only  the  best  of  the  public  lands,  and  although 
sheep-herding  in  general  is  inefficiently  managed  throughout 
this  region,  it  appears  from  the  avaílable  data  that  the  Territories 
of  Neuquén,  Rio  Negro,  Chubut,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Herra  dei 
Fuego  had  the  following  population  in  live  stock  in  1908: 


UVE-STOCK  CENSUS  OF  1908,  PATAGONIA  AND  NEUQUEN 


Areu,  Sq. 

Cattle 

Bonet 

Mulet 

Don- 
keyt 

Sbeep 

Gotte 

Pif» 

104,972 

193,720 

104,695 

7,039 

441 

672,957 

170,919 

4,748 

Rio  Negro . . . 

206,695 

279,459 

182,474 

5,345 

554 

4,724,844 

75,698 

3,332 

Chubut  

241,976 

334,995 

165,832 

1,647 

184 

2,123,628 

21,043 

1,370 

Santa  Cruz. . . 

282,678 

25,329 

36,382 

368 

19 

2,387,566 

14 

1,017 

Herra  dei 

21,495 

11,851 

lO,I73 

105 

3 

1,342,351 

53 

562 

Total  

857,8x6 

845,362 

499,556 

14,504 

1,201 

11,251,346 

268,627 

11,029 
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These  figures  represent  the  latest  census  available.*  Official 
estimates  based  on  them  for  the  year  1912  are: 


Cattie 

Sbeep 

675,082 

9>57<Í,I54 

721,897 

I2,6oi,882 

Total  

i,39°,979 

22,178,036 

The  increases  in  the  course  of  íour  years  are  estimated  to 
be  in  round  numbers  540,000  head  of  cattie  and  11,000,000  sheep. 
They  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of  capital 
put  into  the  business  in  Patagonia  during  that  time,  but  not  in 
any  large  proportion  to  improvement  in  methods  and  conditions 
of  grazing.  The  wasteful,  destructive  habits  of  irresponsible 
owners  of  herds  still  prevail  throughout  Patagonia,  except  in  a 
few  well-managed  estancias.  Sheep  range  summer  and  winter, 
year  af ter  year,  upon  one  and  the  same  pasture.  Edible  plants 
have  little  opportunity  to  recover  or  to  seed.  Useless  or  noxious 
plants  multiply.  The  Government  can  not  too  soon  take  pos- 
session  of  the  public  ranges  to  bring  them  under  control  and  pre- 
vent  injury  to  the  pastures  or  even  their  destruction.  It  can  not 
too  soon  enforce  sanitary  regulations,  especially  against  scab. 

The  Andean  mountain  region  of  Ârgentine  Patagonia  is  very 
distinct  from  the  Pampa  region  in  topography,  climate,  and 
vegetation.  The  rainfall  is  very  much  heavier  and  ali  the  con- 
ditions of  the  country  are  changed  accordingly.  Sheep-raising, 
which  is  and  always  will  be  the  great  industry  of  the  Pampas,  is 
not  practicable  in  the  forested  Cordillera,  as  the  feed  is  not 
suited  to  sheep,  whereas  cattle-raising,  which  is  unsuccessful 
in  the  drier  part  of  the  Pampas,  will  always  be  a  principal  indus- 
try in  the  Cordillera.   Forests,  of  which  there  is  no  vestige  in 

*  Census  of  terrítoríes  for  1913  not  available  at  time  of  wríting. 
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the  Pampas,  clothe  the  mountaín  slopes  of  the  Andes.  In  the 
Pampas  running  streams  axe  rare,  but  in  the  Andes  they  consti- 
tute  one  of  the  principal  natural  features  and,  gathering  in  beau- 
tiful  lakes  or  in  great  rivers,  determine  the  future  of  the  region 
to  be  one  of  manuf acturing  industries  based  on  water-power  and 
of  tourist  travei  attracted  by  the  beautif ul  scenery. 

The  climate  of  Patagonia  is  better  known  than  any  other 
natural  condition  which  affects  its  occupation  by  man.  This  is 
due  to  the  enterprise  of  Walter  G.  Davis,  for  twenty  years  the 
chief  of  the  Argentine  Meteorológica!  Bureau,  who  has  developed 
every  opportunity  to  establish  meteorológica!  stations  even  in 
these  outlying  Territories  and  to  obtain  records  of  climatic  con- 
ditions  and  their  variations.  From  the  results  of  his  work  pub- 
lished  in  1910*  are  gathered  the  following  general  notes. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Patagonia  varies  from 
IS°  C.  (59°  F.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nçgro,  in  latitude  40o, 
to  50  C.  (41o  F.)  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the  lines  of 
equal  temperature  extend  across  the  country  from  north  by 
west  to  south  by  east  in  such  a  way  that  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
materially  warmer  than  the  Cordillera,  a  point  of  a  certain  tem- 
perature being  found  as  much  as  90  of  latitude  farther  south  on 
the  coast  than  the  point  in  the  Andes  having  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Thus  the  isotherm  of  8°  C.  (46o  F.)  mean  annual  tem- 
perature passes  through  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in 
latitude  50o,  and  near  Lago  Nahuel  Huapf,  in  latitude  41o. 
The  winter  temperatures  show  a  similar  distribution,  but  the 
difference  is  greater,  for  the  line  of  mean  winter  temperature 
of  2°  C.  (36o  F.)  passes  through  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  in  latitude 
41o,  and  Herra  dei  Fuego,  in  latitude  55o.  In  summer  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Cordillera  and  the  coast  is  less  pronounced, 


*  "Climate  of  the  Argentine  Republic,"  by  Walter  G.  Davis,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  Buenos  Aires,  19x0. 
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and  the  isotherms  cross  Patagonia  more  nearly  in  a  northwest- 
southeast  direction.  Thís  distributíon  of  temperatures  affects 
both  grazing  and  agriculture,  for  the  climate  grows  more  severe 
toward  the  south  and  the  west,  and  one  passes  through  a  greater 
range  of  climate  f rom  east  to  west  than  in  an  equal  distance  from 
north  to  south.  So  f ar  as  temperature  is  concerned,  then,  the 
northern  and  eastern  districts  are  favored  rather  than  the  western 
and  southern.  We  shall  see,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case 
in  regard  to  rainfall. 

The  moisture  that  is  precipitated  in  Patagonia  in  the  form  of 
rain  and  snow  is  derived  from  the  westerly  winds  which  in  this 
zone  sweep  from  the  Pacific  across  the  narrow  South  American 
continent.  The  air  currents  rise  over  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes  and  in  passing  over  that  broad  belt  of  high,  cold  summits 
lose  most  of  their  moisture.  The  air  which  reaches  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains  is  therefore  relatively  dry.  There  is  a 
very  sharp  and  sudden  diminution  in  the  rainfall  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Andes,  the  amount  changing  as  much  as 
1,000  millimeters  in  a  distance  of  25  kilometers,  or  40  inches  in 
15  miles.  Thus  during  sk  years  at  San  Martin  de  los  Andes 
the  annual  precipitation  averaged  1,890  millimeters,  and  at 
Junín  it  was  but  788  millimeters.  In  the  narrow  Andean  zone 
the  annual  precipitation  diminishes  from  3,000  millimeters  or 
more  in  the  mountains  to  1,000  or  800  millimeters  at  the  eastern 
margin,  whereas  over  the  plateaus  of  Patagonia  the  amount  in 
general  varies  from  600  to  200  millimeters.  In  northern  Chubut 
and  Rio  Negro  there  is  a  drier  zone  which  occupies  the  central 
portion  of  the  continent.  The  rains  from  the  Cordillera  only 
occasionally  reach  so  far  east,  and  a  certain  amount  of  precip- 
itation which  falis  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  usually  does  not 
extend  so  far  west.  Thus  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  minimum 
precipitation,  having  less  than  200  millimeters  mean  annual  rain- 
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fali,  which  extends  from  northern  Chubut  northward  to  Mendoza 
and  San  Juan  and  thence  crossing  the  Andes  is  contínued  by 
the  dry  belt  of  the  Pacific  coast  in  northern  Chile  and  Peru, 
where  the  moist  winds  blow  from  the  east.  The  precipitation 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  region  is  even  less  than  in  the  south, 
and  the  zone  of  Tninimum  precipitation  is  also  wider  toward  the 
north. 

With  ref erence  to  their  relation  to  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try  the  rain  and  snowfall  have  a  distribution  opposed  to  that 
of  temperature,  for  the  greater  precipitation  is  in  the  colder  dis- 
tricts  and  the  lesser  in  the  warmer  districts.  Thus  central  north- 
ern Patagonia,  the  district  just  described,  which  lies  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Cordillera  and  stretches  northward 
to  the  junction  of  the  Limay  and  the  Neuquén,  has  the  highest 
summer  temperature  and  the  least  rainfall.  Southward  along 
the  Atlantic  margin  the  rains  increase  gradually  and  the  tem- 
perature is  lower.  For  instance,  between  San  Antonio,  in  lat- 
itude 41o,  and  Santa  Cruz,  in  latitude  50o,  there  is  a  diff erence 
of  6°  in  the  mean  annual  temperature,  the  diminution  being  from 
14o  to  8°  C.  In  crossing  the  continent  from  east  to  west  we  pass 
from  the  coastal  zone,  where  snowfall  is  infrequent  and  light, 
according  to  the  latitude,  to  the  Andes,  where  it  is  heavy  and  in 
the  high  mountains  remains  permanently.  Farther  north,  in 
the  latitude  of  Mendoza  (33o),  perpetuai  snow  is  found  only  on 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  Cordillera  above  altitudes  of  3,000 
to  4,000  meters.  In  the  latitude  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  (41o), 
peaks  of  2,000  to  2,500  meters  support  permanent  snow-fields, 
and  toward  the  south  the  névé  and  the  glaciers  become  more 

* 

•  extensive  until  in  southern  Patagonia  they  cover  the  Andean 

chain.  The  greater  development  of  glaciers  toward  the  south 
is  due  not  only  to  the  lower  temperature,  which  corresponds 
with  the  change  in  latitude,  but  also  to  the  greater  precipita- 
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tion,  for  the  permanence  of  snow-fields  depends  on  the  prepon- 
dçrance  of  winter  snows  over  summer  melting,  and  were  the 
precipitatíon  in  southem  Patagonia  no  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
Andes  north  of  Mendoza,  that  region  could  have  no  extensive 
glaciers. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  limit  between  the  heavy 
precipitatíon  of  the  Cordillera  and  the  relatively  light  rainfall 
of  the  Pampas  is  sharply  defined  along  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Andes.  This  f act  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Pampa  region,  especially  with  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  winter  snows.  They  diminish  so  quickly  eastward 
from  the  Andes  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  wintering  of  live  stock  in  the  Pampas,  even  in  the  far 
south. 

Wind  is  an  important  factor  in  the  natural  conditions  of 
Patagonia.  The  entire  country  lies  in  the  zone  of  westerly 
winds  that  girdles  the  earth  in  these  latitudes.  The  high  and 
cold  Cordillera  on  the  west  and  the  lower  and  warmer  Pampa 
on  the  east  act  reciprocally  to  induce  descending  and  ascending 
air  currents,  which  result  in  local  winds  that  agree  in  direction 
with  the  constant  westerlies.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
western  part  of  Patagonia,  where  winds  from  any  other  quarter 
are  extremely  rare.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  easterly  winds  are 
of  somewhat  more  frequent  occurrence,  but  even  there  they  are 
not  so  common  as  those  from  the  west.  As  the  air  currents  fali 
like  a  cascade  from  the  Andean  heights  and  sweep  eastward 
across  the  treeless  plateaus,  they  often  gather  great  force.  Pat- 
agonia has  justly  come  to  be  known  as  a  very  windy  country. 
The  winds  increase  evaporation  from  the  surf ace  of  the  ground 
and  transpiration  from  the  plants  and  thus  reduce  the  eff ective 
value  of  the  precipitatíon.  Animais  likewise  suff er  from  the 
wind,  and  in  winter  they  require  protected  ranges  in  order  to 
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maíntain  themselves  in  good  condition.  For  this  reason  winter 
ranges  should  have  a  sunny  northern  exposure  protected  from 
the  western  winds. 

These  general  observatíons  on  the  climate  are  supplemented 
in  so  fár  as  northern  Patagonía  is  concerned  by  the  special  report 
prepared  by  the  Argentine  Weather  Service  under  the  direction 
oí  its  chief,  Walter  G.  Davis.   (See  Appendix.) 

Even  in  Buenos  Aires  people  speak  of  Patagonia  as  far  away, 
yet  its  northern  districts  are  but  twenty  hours  distant  by  train, 
and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  the  principal  feature  of  the  future 
national  park  in  the  Andes,  is  no  farther  from  the  metropolis 
of  South  America  than  London  is  from  Rome,  or  Paris  from 
Budapest,  or  Denver  from  Chicago.  The  Ferrocarril  Sud  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  extended  its  line  westward  up  the  Rio  Negro 
valley  to  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  headwaters  of  that 
stream,  the  Neuquén  and  the  Limay,  and  is  building  into  the 
Territory  of  Rio  Negro.  The  Government  itself  is  constructing 
a  broad-gage  railroad  for  freight  traffic  from  the  Atlantic  port 
of  San  Antonio  westward  to  Nahuel  Huapí  and  proposes  to 
extend  it  beyond  that  lake  to  the  boundary  with  Chile,  in  order 
thus  to  establish  a  transcontinental  line  with  a  total  length  of 
less  than  a  thousand  kilometers  between  San  Antonio  and  Val- 
divia. The  opening  of  northern  Patagonia  is  thus  in  progress, 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  the  near  future  it  will  become  a  common 
thing  to  proceed  from  Buenos  Aires  by  train  to  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  and  thence  across  the  Andes  to  southern  Chile,  over  a  route 
which  presents  far  greater  scenic  attractions  and  will  afford 
much  eaâier  railroad  operation  than  the  historie  pass  across  the 
Andes  from  Mendoza  to  Santiago,  traversed  by  the  present  nar- 
row-gage  road. 

Government  lines  are  also  in  construction  in  southern  Pat- 
agonia, but  they  have  not  progressed  far,  and  the  development  of 
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that  region  is  less  immediate,  though  near  at  hand  in  the  future. 
The  whole  country  of  Patagonia  is  just  at  that  stage  of  occupa- 
tíon  when  exact  knowledge  of  its  resources  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Good  topographic  surveys,  a  general  study  of  the 
geologic  conditions,  investigation  of  the  resources  in  waters, 
pasture,  plants,  and  soils  suitable  to  agriculture,  the  classifica- 
tion  of  the  lands  according  to  their  future  uses  for  the  highest 
economic  service,  and  the  survey  of  routes  appropriate  for  rail- 
road  construction  demand  immediate  consideration  and  will  in 
the  future  repay  many  times  the  cost  of  making  them. 

The  following  description  is  a  contribution  to  definite  knowl- 
edge of  the  extensive  territory  of  Patagonia,  but  it  covers  no  more 
than  a  f raction  of  the  entire  area  and  can  not  be  considered  as 
representatíve  of  a  country  in  which  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  topography  and  ali  the  features  that  depend  on  them  are  so 
varied. 
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PAMPAS  OF  NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 

Principal  Topographic  Features 

The  region  whlch  it  is  the  purpose  of  thís  work  to  descríbe 
in  detail  comprises  the  Territoiy  of  Rio  Negro  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Territory  of  Chubut,  in  northern  Patagonia,  and 
the  southern  part  of  Neuquén.  The  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro 
is  the  most  obvious  topographic  feature,  but  as  it  has  not  been 
included  in  the  area  studied  by  the  Comisión  de  Estúdios  Hidro- 
lógicos, only  a  brief  reference  can  be  made  to  it* 

The  Rio  Negro  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Neuquén 

and  the  Limay;  the  latter,  rising  in  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and 

flowing  northeastward,  forms  the  boundary  of  Patagonia  on  the 

northwest.   Its  upper  valley  f rom  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  to  a  point 

below  the  junction  with  Rio  Traful,  a  distance  of  some  50  kilo- 

meters,  is  a  canyon  among  mountain  ranges  and  is  exceedingly 

picturesque.   It  then  leaves  these  foot-hills  of  the  Cordillera 

and  runs  between  high  gravel-covered  terraces  till,  shortly  bef ore 

joining  its  principal  northern  tributary,  the  Collonoirá,  it  passes 

through  a  rock  gorge,  and  then  enters  upon  a  broad  valley  with 

low  sandy  plains  along  either  bank.   Below  the  confluence  of 

the  Neuquén  and  the  Limay  the  Rio  Negro  flows  in  part  past 

diff s  of  red  sandstone,  in  part  between  gravelly  banks  and  alluvial 

flood  plains.   At  Choele-Choel  the  valley  widens  and  the  river 

surrounds  a  very  fertile  island  which,  through  irrigatíon,  has 

become  a  prosperous  agricultural  center.  In  general,  the  lower 
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reach  of  the  valley,  from  Choele-Choel  to  Viedma,  presents  broad 
flood  plaíns  between  bluffs  of  gray  sandstone  or  gravei  and  will  in 
the  future  become  a  region  of  much  agricultural  importance 
through  the  development  of  irrigation.  At  present  there  is  no 
adequate  market  near  at  hand  for  the  f ruits  and  vegetables  which 
the  valley  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  in  raising  wheat  in  compe- 
tition  with  the  plains  of  Buenos  Aires  the  district  suffers  from 
lack  of  transportation.  These  conditions  will,  however,  be 
changed  by  the  advent  of  facilities  of  communication,  by  in- 
crease  in  population,  and  by  the  development  of  industries  under 
intelligent  agricultural  and  business  management. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Rio  Negro  can  furnish  500  cubic 
meters  of  water  per  second  as  the  mean  discharge  for  the  entire 
year.  It  is  now  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in  volume,  which 
result  in  scarcity  of  water  during  the  irrigating  season  and  high 
floods  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  The  problem  of  regulating  the 
flow  depends  upon  the  control  of  the  Limay  and  the  Neuquén. 
The  Limay  rises  in  a  series  of  lakes  in  the  Andes,  which  are  so 
situated  with  ref erence  to  the  local  precipitation  that  they  re- 
ceive  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  total  volume  of  the  river.  It  is 
thus  provided  with  a  number  of  natural  storage  basins,  which 
greatly  facilitate  the  control  of  its  waters.  The  Neuquén  rises 
in  the  more  arid  section  of  the  Andes  farther  north,  and  the  regu- 
latíon  of  its  flow  presents  greater  difficulties.  The  valley  of  the 
Rio  Negro  will  be,  however,  the  site  of  a  dense  population  and 
one  of  the  future  sources  of  wealth  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
and  the  problem  of  directing  the  discharge  of  this  great  stream 
and  of  utilizing  its  waters  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  numerous 
áreas  that  are  capable  of  irrigation  is  one  which  should  be  studied 
as  a  whole,  from  the  extreme  sources  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Such  an  investigation  was  begun  and  ably  carried  forward  by 
the  Italian  engineer  Cipoletti,  whose  work  was  unfortunately 
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interrupted  by  his  death  in  the  course  of  a  journey  up  the  Rio 
Negro  itself .  The  Argentine  Government  is  now  engaged  in 
constructing  great  irrígatíon  works  on  the  Neuquén,  until  re- 
cently  under  the  direction  of  a  compatríot  of  Cipoletti,  Don 
Décio  Severini,  to  utilize  part  of  the  waters  of  that  stream,  and,  as 
has  been  stated,  irrígatíon  is  being  successfully  practiced  in  the 
vicinity  of  Choele-Choel.  Studies  of  the  headwater  lakes  of  the 
Limay  are  also  in  progress;  but  it  still  remains  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  grasp  the  problem  of  the  development  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Negro  in  its  entirety  and  put  into  execution  the  exten- 
sive  surveys  and  hydrographic  measurements  which  should  be 
undertaken. 

The  Rio  Negro  enters  the  Atlantic  in  latitude  40o  and  the 
head  of  its  principal  affluent,  the  Limay,  in  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí, 
is  in  latitude  41o,  but  in  its  course  from  west  to  east  the  river 
swings  northward  as  f ar  as  latitude  39o  and  thus  incloses  within 
its  are  the  northern  section  of  the  Territory  of  Rio  Negro.  In 
eastern  Rio  Negro,  immediately  south  of  the  river  valley  and 
separated  from  it  by  low  plateaus,  is  a  deep  depression  or  bajo, 
known  as  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  or  Devil's  Deep.  The  Bajo  dei 
Gualicho  is  a  basin  which  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Choele- 
Choel  toward  San  Antonio  and  has  a  total  length  of  about  150 
kilometers  (100  miles)  and  a  width  of  perhaps  50  kilometers 
(30  miles)  or  more.  Its  geographic  limits  are  ill  defined  and  in 
the  absence  of  topographic  surveys  are  not  well  known.  The 
basín  deepens  from  northwest  to  southeast.  The  lowest  point, 
at  its  east  end,  is  believed  to  be  some  30  meters  (100  feet)  below 
sea  levei,  as  determined  by  aneroid-barometer  reading  compared 
with  Valcheta.  Some  explorers  have  described  it  as  the  old 
valley  of  the  Rio  Limay,  but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  sup- 
position  that  any  river  ever  took  this  course  and  exeavated  the 
valley.   It  is  an  area  which  has  lagged  behind  adjacent  distríets 
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ín  the  uplifting  of  the  continent  and  remains  a  relatívely  low 
feature  of  the  warped  surface.  It  has  also  been  deepened  by 
wind.  There  are  several  such  basins  in  Patagonia,  and,  although 
the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  appears  to  be  unusual  in  size,  probably 
when  it  is  surveyed  it  will  be  found,  like  the  others,  to  consist 
of  several  minor  depressions  rather  than  to  be  a  single  one. 

As  the  eastern  part  of  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  lies  in  a  part  of 
northeastern  Patagonia  where  the  rainf ali  is  very  small,  it  has  a 
very  arid  aspect.  In  many  respects  it  resembles  the  Salton 
Sink  in  southern  Califórnia,  but  the  desert  condition  is  not  so 
extreme  as  it  is  in  that  valley.  The  geographic  relations  of  the 
two  depressions  are  very  similar,  the  Salton  Sink  being  the  north- 
ern  extension  of  the  Gulf  of  Califórnia,  while  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho 
is  the  northwestward  continuation  of  the  Golfo  de  San  Matias, 
the  embayment  in  the  South  American  coast  which  terminates 
in  the  Bay  of  San  Antonio.  Between  San  Antonio  and  the 
bajo  there  is,  however,  a  zone  of  high  plains  which  reaches  100 
meters  in  altitude  above  the  sea  and  divides  the  bay  from  the 
bajo.  Toward  the  northwest  the  bajo  runs  out  in  several  val- 
leys  and  being  without  definite  limits  is  lost  in  the  plains  near 
longitude  67o,  south  of  the  Rio  Negro. 

The  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Territory  of  Rio  Negro  is  a  flat,  but  in 
general  not  low,  coastal  plain.  The  Atlantic  has  encroached  upon 
the  land,  and  sea  cliffs  20  to  30  meters  or  more  in  height  are  a 
common  feature  of  the  shore.  They  are  cut  in  horizontal  Ter- 
tiary  strata  which  south  of  San  Antonio  rest  upon  a  flat  eroded 
surface  of  metamorphic  and  intrusive  rocks.  The  coastal  plain 
forms  an  extensive  belt,  generally  covered  with  graveis,  back 
from  the  shore  to  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  in  the  north,  to  the 
similar  Bajo  de  Valcheta  a  little  farther  south,  and  to  a  center  of 
volcanic  eruptions  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Rio  Negro. 
Although  we  shall  refer  to  this  continental  feature  as  the  coastal 
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plain,  it  is  not  a  low  plaín  but  varies  in  elevation  from  20  meters 
or  more  above  tide  levei  near  the  sea  to  200  meters  farther 
inland. 

A  conspicuous  geographic  feature,  lying  south  of  the  Bajo 
dei  Gualicho  and  like  it  stretching  from  south  by  east  to  north 
by  west,  is  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta.  Its  eastern  point  is  about 
80  kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio,  near  Aguada  Cecílio,  and  its 
western  about  180  kilometers.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  crescent, 
with  the  convex  side  toward  the  north.  The  lowest  point  within 
it  is  only  83  meters  above  the  sea,  while  the  surrounding  plains 
and  volcanic  plateaus  range  in  altitude  from  200  to  1,000  meters. 
It  is  completely  inclosed  by  these  greater  elevations,  and  the 
several  streams  which  flow  into  it  from  the  south  are  lost  in 
gravei  beds  or  evaporate  from  salt  lakes.  The  railroad  extending 
westward  from  San  Antonio  traverses  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Bajo  de  Valcheta,  and  the  district  will  in  the  future  be  settled 
by  communitíes  established  through  the  use  of  the  tributary 
waters  for  irrigation  of  the  lower  fertile  lands.  The  conditions 
of  accumulation  and  use  of  these  waters  f  ormed  one  of  the  studies 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Comisión  was  directed,  and  they 
will  be  described  in  detail  in  a  special  report  in  the  second 
volume. 

An  extensive  region  of  low  rounded  hills,  developed  from  red 
granitoid  rocks  (granites,  quartz  porphyries,  and  rhyolites),  suc- 
ceeds  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  and  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta  toward 
the  southwest  and  west,  extending  from  Corral  Chico  to  Ma- 
quinchao.  The  altitudes  of  the  hills  range  from  500  to  1,000 
meters  and  those  of  the  valleys  from  400  to  900  meters,  ascending 
toward  the  west.  It  is  a  region  in  which  the  plateaus  are  very 
small  in  area  or  are  replaced  by  rounded  hilltops  and  in  which 
the  valleys  are  floored  by  beds  of  gravei  underlain  by  sedimen- 
tary  deposits.   The  hills  belong  to  an  old  continental  surface 
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which  has  in  the  course  of  its  hístoiy  been  partly  submerged  so 
that  it  became  an  archipelago  of  islands  and  inlets.  Among  the 
red  hílls  that  rise  from  black  lava  flows  and  green  valleys  appear 
the  first  suggestions  of  the  picturesque  country  which  is  traversed 
in  the  journey  from  the  Atlantic  toward  the  Cordillera. 

South  of  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta,  stretching  along  the  southern 
portion  of  Rio  Negro  and  extending  into  Chubut,  there  is  a  broad 
volcanic  plateau  surmounted  by  volcanic  peaks,  of  which  the 
principal  one  is  the  volcano  Somuncurá.  This  is  a  mountain 
about  1,800  meters  in  height  situated  30  miles  south  of  Valcheta, 
about  100  kilometers  southwest  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  very  near 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  marks  an  extensive  area  of  eruptions, 
distinct  from  those  which  are  encountered  in  the  high  plateaus 
nearer  the  f  oot-hills  of  the  Andes. 

About  400  kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio,  south  of  latitude 
41o  and  west  of  longitude  68°,  is  the  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Ma- 
quinchao,  which  flows  northwestward  and  then  westward  to  an 
interior  lake  without  outlet,  Lago  Carilaufquen,  where  its  waters 
evaporate.  From  the  west  another  tributary,  the  Arroyo  Gua- 
guel  Niyeu,  also  enters  Carilaufquen.  This  is  the  most  western 
of  the  interior  basins  which  include  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta  and  the 
Bajo  dei  Gualicho.  It  differs  from  the  others  in  the  more  moun- 
tainous  character  of  its  surroundings,  the  district  being  one  of 
lava  plateaus  and  volcanic  peaks,  together  with  bílis  of  older 
metamorphic  rocks  and  sedimentary  strata  deposited  upon  them. 
Maquinchao  lies  in  the  zone  of  minimun)  rainf ali  in  northern 
Patagonia  and  is  subject  to  the  severest  periods  of  drought, 
yet  the  valleys  are  nevertheless  well  watered,  as  the  streams  flow 
from  the  deep  rock  reservoirs  of  the  surrounding  volcanic  pla- 
teaus. The  railroad  traverses  the  valley  of  Maquinchao  and 
also  that  of  the  Arroyo  Guaguel  Niyeu,  and  here  again  settle- 
ments  will  be  established  upon  the  fertile  valley  lands,  which 
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will  be  cultivated  under  irrigatíon.  Much  of  the  region  is  in- 
cluded  within  the  property  of  the  English  Companía  de  Tierras 
de  Rio  Negro  (Rio  Negro  Land  Company),  which  here  owns 
nearly  1,000  square  miles  in  íee  simple  (240,000  hectáreas,  or 
600,000  acres).  Large  estates  of  this  character  are  the  rale  in 
Patagonia  and  in  many  distrícts  are  an  economic  necessity, 
because  the  water  is  so  distributed  that  the  lands  can  not  be 
utílized  in  small  properties. 

Ali  about  the  basin  of  Lago  Carilaufquen  and  its  tributary 
valleys  toward  the  north,  west,  and  south  extend  the  high  pla- 
teaus  of  western  Rio  Negro,  at  elevations  of  1,200  to  1,600  meters 
above  sea,  with  peaks  that  rise  from  1,800  to  2,000  meters.  A 
central  geographic  point  is  Anecón  Grande,  the  volcanic  peak  in 
longitude  70o,  latitude  41o  25'  (elevation  2,008  meters).  From  this 
point  the  Arroyo  Guaguel  Niyeu  flows  eastward  to  Lago  Carilauf- 
quen, a  number  of  streams  flow  southward  to  the  Rio  Chubut, 
and  others  flow  northward  to  the  Limay. 

A  distinct  section  of  the  high  plateau  extends  southwestward 
in  a  broad  belt  parallel  to  the  Rio  Limay  and  southeast  of  its 
valley  from  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  Limay  and  Neuquén 
to  the  southern  limit  of  the  territory,  in  latitude  42o,  where  it 
falis  away  toward  the  Rio  Chubut.  An  Indian  name  by  which 
this  plateau  region  was  formerly  known  is  Huincul  Mapu.  It  is 
said  to  mean  the  place  or  range  with  passes  and  is  very  descrip- 
tive  of  the  character  of  the  plateau,  which  is  a  broad  elevated 
plain  surmounted  by  mountain  peaks  distributed  singly  or  in 
groups  over  its  surface  and  is  easily  traversed  in  various  direc- 
tions  by  the  many  passes  that  lie  between  the  hills.  It  is  in  part 
a  plain  of  erosion  cut  upon  metamorphosed  rocks,  granite,  or 
rhyolite  and  in  part  corresponds  with  the  surface  of  extensive 
lava  flows.  The  plain  and  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  in  general 
are  made  up  of  metamorphic  or  granitoid  rocks,  the  upper  part 
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of  the  hills  is  formed  of  a  t.hin  sequence  of  sedimentary  strata, 
and  the  summit  is  capped  by  lavas.  The  springs  of  the  region 
ali  issue  from  the  bases  of  the  lava  caps.  Many  of  them  are 
scanty  in  volume,  the  catchment  áreas  being  small.  This  de- 
scription  applies  especially  to  that  portion  of  the  plateau  which 
extends  parallel  to  and  southeast  of  the  Rio  Limay,  between 
latitudes  38o  30'  and  41o,  and  which  may  be  crossed  on  the  route 
from  Cabo  Alarcón,  on  the  Limay,  southeastward  past  £1  Cuy 
to  Sierra  Colorada,  on  the  San  Antonio  Railroad.  Northeast  of 
this  traverse  red  sandstones  form  a  conspicuous  f eature  of  the 
slope  toward  the  Limay  and  Rio  Negro;  toward  the  southwest 
the  older  metamorphic  and  granitoid  rocks  occupy  extensive 
áreas. 

The  northwestern  section  of  the  high  plateaus  which  have  thus 
been  described  falis  off  toward  the  southwest  as  it  approaches 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  is  deeply  cut  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Arroyo  Pilcaniyeu  and  the  Rio  Pichileufu.  The  latter  separates 
it  from  the  Andes.  Along  its  southeast  side  the  plateau  is  de- 
fined  by  escarpments  which  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Guaguel 
Niyeu  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Arroyo  Cumallo.  The  former 
stream  flows  eastward  to  the  basin  of  Lago  Carilauf  quen,  and  the 
latter  northward  across  the  high  plateau  to  the  Limay. 

Both  the  Guaguel  Niyeu  and  the  Cumallo  head  in  Anecón 
Grande,  the  high,  conspicuous  peak  which  lies  on  the  divide 
between  the  Rio  Limay  and  the  Rio  Chubut  and  from  which  a 
wide  area  of  high  plateaus  extends  southward  and  southeastward. 
From  the  summit  of  Anecón  Grande  the  view  extends  to  a  dis- 
tant  horizon  line,  broken  here  and  there  by  high  peaks  and  mesas 
or,  toward  the  west,  by  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Andes.  From 
the  base  of  the  peak  itself  spread  grássy  plateaus  across  which 
the  rivulets  trace  meandering  lines  of  green  meadow  until  they 
sink  between  black  walls  into  deep  canyons.   Large  herds  of 
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guanaco  range  over  these  heights.  The  eastern  extension  of 
this  plateau  reaches  far  to  the  south  of  Maquinchao.  South- 
ward  the  slope  descends  toward  the  Chubut,  but  the  streams  are 
lost  underground  or  evaporate  from  lakes  wíthout  outlet  bef ore 
reaching  that  river.  The  Rio  Chico  is  the  only  exception;  it 
receives  a  small  tributary  from  the  Southwest  slope  of  Anecón 
Grande  but  gathers  most  of  its  waters  from  the  Andes,  is  a 
relatively  large  stream,  and  maintains  its  flow  to  Fofocahuel, 
where  it  joins  the  Chubut  One  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Chico  is  the  Arroyo  Las  Bayas,  which  heads  in  the  eastern  foot- 
hills  of  the  Andes  and  also  receives  from  the  north  several  tríbu- 
taríes  that  rise  in  the  low  divide  between  their  valleys  and  those 
of  the  Pilcaniyeu  and  the  Pichileufu. 

This  southern  section  of  the  high  plateaus,  of  which  Anecón 
Grande  is  the  dominant  peak,  is  separated  from  the  northwest- 
em  section  by  a  low  pass  between  the  Cumallo  and  the  Las 
Bayas.  The  old  Indian  trails,  the  routes  of  explorers  following 
them,  and  the  Unes  of  modem  roads  and  railroads  lie  through 
this  pass,  which,  on  account  of  the  easy  access  that  it  affords 
for  ali  movement  from  north  to  south,  is  a  dominant  feature  in 
the  region.  It  appears  to  have  no  name,  but  we  shall  speak  of  it 
as  the  Cumallo  Pass,  since  it  lies  at  the  head  of  the  well-known 
Arroyo  Cumallo. 

The  district  of  the  high  plateaus  is  separated  from  the  Andes 
by  a  depression  which  is  f  ollowed  by  the  valleys  of  several  streams. 
The  Limay,  the  Pichileufu,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Las  Bayas 
are  those  which  intervene  between  the  plateaus  and  the  great 
Cordillera  in  this  latitude. 
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San  Antonio  and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  Railroad 

Inceptian  and  Progress 

The  southern  section  of  the  Territory  of  Rio  Negro,  between 
the  Rio  Negro  and  the  forty-second  parallel  of  south  latitude, 
is  traversed  by  an  old  route  which  was  used  by  the  aborígines 
in  their  journeys  from  the  Andes  to  the  coast  and  appears  to 
have  been  followed  pretty  closely  by  the  explorer  Musters,  who 
went  westward  across  the  Territory  in  1870.  It  was  also  known  to 
Dr.  Francisco  P.  Moreno  in  1879  and  1880.  Attention  was 
therefore  directed  to  this  route  when  the  question  of  developing 
Patagonia  by  railroads  was  proposed  some  seven  years  ago  by 
Ramos-Mexía,  then  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  at  one  end  of  this  old  route,  is  the  Bay 
of  San  Antonio,  an  excellent  port,  and  in  the  Cordillera,  at  the 
other  end,  is  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  a  lake  of  great  beauty  and  of 
historie  interest,  for  it  was  known  to  the  Spanish  conquerors  of 
Chile  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  the  site  of 
a  Jesuit  mission  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1717. 
From  these  geographic  and  historie  relations  sprang  the  sugges- 
tion,  originally  made  by  Moreno  and  adopted  by  the  Government 
commission  which  laid  out  the  Patagonian  railroads,  that  a  line 
should  be  built  from  the  bay  to  the  lake.  The  report  of  the 
commission  was  enacted  into  law,  and  the  project  of  the  national 
Patagonian  railroad,  the  Ferrocarril  de  San  Antonio  al  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí,  became  an  important  feature  in  the  policy  of 
territorial  development. 

The  geography  of  the  region  to  be  traversed  by  the  proposed 
line  was  known  only  from  reconnaissance  surveys.  As  already 
mentioned,  northern  Patagonia  had  been  traversed  by  several 
explorers,  among  them  Musters  and  Moreno.  The  military 
expedition  under  General  Roca,  which  destroyed  the  power  of 
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the  Indians,  had  obtained  additional  informa tion  concerníng  the 
region  and  had  led  to  Government  grants  of  land  in  the  more 
desirable  sections  of  the  western  plateau  area  and  in  the  foot-hills 
of  the  Andes.  English  capitalists  connected  with  the  Ferroca- 
rril  Sud  had  employed  a  Welshman  from  the  colony  of  Chubut 
to  explore  the  country  and  locate  lands  to  which  they  had  ob- 
tained concessions  and  which  have  since  become  the  properties 
of  the  Rio  Negro,  Argentine  Southern,  and  Port  Madryn  land 
companies.  Ramón  de  Guerrera  had  made  a  topographic  recon- 
naissance  of  the  western  portion  of  the  territory  of  Rio  Negro, 
southeast  of  the  Rio  Limay,  and  his  map  gave  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  principal  drainage  Unes  and  plateaus  of  that  region. 
The  colony  of  Valcheta  had  been  located  on  the  Arroyo  Valcheta 
about  1890.  Nomadic  herds  and  their  owners  occupied  the  land. 
Thus  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  northern  Patagonia 
was  known,  but  the  knowledge  was  of  a  character  to  be  of  but 
little  service  in  projecting  the  railroad  route  and  was  quite  inad- 
equate  for  an  estiroate  of  the  future  population  to  be  served  or 
the  future  traffic  to  be  carried  by  the  line. 

Under  these  conditions  a  Government  commission  made  a 
rapid  exploration  from  San  Antonio  westward,  following  the  old 
wagon  road  which  led  by  way  of  Valcheta,  Corral  Chico,  Ma- 
quinchao,  Huanuluan,  and  Pilcaniyeu  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí. 
The  report  of  this  commission,  recommending  the  construction 
of  the  first  100  kilometers  between  San  Antonio  Oeste  and  Val- 
cheta, was  presented  to  the  general  Government  in  August,  1909, 
and  approved  immediately  afterward.  Work  was  begun  in  1910 
while  surveys  were  being  extended  west  of  Valcheta,  and  in 
three  and  one-half  years  385  kilometers  of  railway  have  been 
built  to  Maquinchao  and  put  into  operation. 

The  difficulties  of  the  initial  construction  were  very  serious, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  water  at  San  Antonio.   The  Atlantic 
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terminus  is  located  upon  an  aríd  coast  where  there  are  no  run- 
ning  streams  and  the  water  in  wells  is  generally  brackish.  Rain- 
water  caught  in  tanks  and  water  of  fair  quality  obtained  by 
pumping  f rom  driven  wells  in  the  sand-hills  along  the  coast  were 
the  only  resources  for  ali  uses,  including  that  of  locomotives, 
until  the  railroad  reached  the  Aguada  Cecílio,  86  kilometers, 
and  the  Arroyo  Valcheta,  109  kilometers  from  the  port.  The 
director  of  construction,  Don  Guido  Jacobacci,  and  the  sub- 
director, Don  Carlos  Brebbia,  both  Italian  engineers,  overcame 
these  difficulties  with  patient  persistence  and  skill.  In  building 
the  line  they  were  obliged  to  follow  very  closely  the  preliminary 
survey,  which  had  been  rapidly  staked  out  on  a  feasible  route 
but  not  surveyed  with  suffident  care  to  determine  the  best 
possible  location.  It  has  since  been  recognized  that  had  these 
engineers  been  allowed  a  more  adequate  opportunity  to  study 
the  gròund  they  might  have  found  a  shorter  line,  which  would 
have  avoided  some  heavy  grades.  But  railroads  in  Argentina 
have  been  constructed  chiefly  across  the  great  plains  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  country,  and  the  authorities  in  Buenos  Aires 
failed  to  realize  that  the  Pampas  of  Rio  Negro  present  difficulties 
requiring  more  thorough  surveys.  In  the  United  States  also 
the  fact  that  the  western  plains  seemed  to  offer  little  or  no  dif- 
ficulty  to  railroad  location  in  any  direction  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  lines  with  unnecessarily  heavy  grades.  It  is  not  sur- 
prísing  that  the  error  should  have  been  repeated  in  a  region 
which  was  generally  supposed  to  be  an  extensive  plain.  The 
facts  that  the  San  Antonio  line  rises  215  meters  above  the  sea 
in  the  first  68  kilometers  and  that  it  quickly  enters  a  broken 
plateau  country  should  have  served  as  a  warning  of  difficulties 
ahead,  but  it  was  not  until  the  more  rugged  region  of  western 
Rio  Negro  was  entered  that  the  necessity  for  thorough  expio- 
ration  and  surveys  was  fully  recognized.   Construction  has 
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therefore  been  carríed  forward  along  the  line  of  the  original  pre- 
liminary  survey,  with  the  result  that  the  road  has  an  exceilent 
alignment  but  reaches  maximum  grades  of  1.6  per  cent,  whereas, 
with  more  thorough  study,  grades  of  1.2  or  even  1  per  cent  might 
have  been  established.  The  road  has  the  English  broad  gage 
used  on  ali  Argentine  trunk  lines — 1.7  meters  (5  feet  6  inches). 
It  is  exceedingly  well  built,  ali  the  construction  being  of  a  thor- 
oughly  permanent  character.  The  policy  followed  in  this  re- 
spect  differs  from  that  of  many  North  American  roads  pro- 
jected  in  similar  undeveloped  regions,  where  the  practice  is  to 
push  the  construction  forward  as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible,  with  a  view  to  seçuring  traffic  and  obtaining  some  return 
upon  the  investment  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Had  that 
policy  controlled  the  construction  of  the  San  Antonio  line,  it 
would  have  been  extended  at  least  100  kilometers  farther,  or 
possibly  even  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  in  1913.  But  European 
standards  of  engineering  practice  and  the  condi  tions  of  Argentine 
administration  did  not  permit  temporary  construction  or  rapid 
progress.  The  road  is  therefore  thoroughly  well  built  but  has 
been  longer  in  reaching  the  more  productive  regions  of  the 
country  which  it  is  proposed  to  develop. 

At  the  close  of  1913  trains  were  running  to  Maquinchao, 
385  kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio,  and  construction  was  in 
progress  toward  Huanuluan.  The  line  to  that  point,  100  kilo- 
meters beyond  Maquinchao,  was  easy  to  build,  the  valleys  being 
flat.  From  Huanuluan  to  Nahuel  Huapí  the  route  crosses  the 
high  plateaus,  traversing  141  kilometers  of  more  difficult  loca- 
tion.  The  conditions  which  led  to  the  resignation,  in  July,  1913, 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Don  Ezequiel  Ramos-Mexía, 
and  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Don  Carlos  Meyer-Peile- 
grini,  temporarily  checked,  but  has  not  long  delayed,  the  comple- 
tion  of  this  important  work. 
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Trunk  Line  and  Branckes 

The  trunk  line  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Nahuel  Huapf  Rail- 
road  is  626  kilometers  long  from  the  eastern  terminus,  the  port 
of  San  Antonio  Oeste,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Antonio,  to  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí,  or  630  kilometers  long  to  the  western  terminus, 
Nahuel  Huapí  City,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  road  was 
projeeted  to  develop  the  territory  of  Rio  Negro,  and  this  route 
was  chosen  because,  in  addition  to  being  an  old  route  of  explora- 
tion,  it  lies  midway  between  two  other  obvious  trans-Argentine 
routes,  those  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Rio  Chubut. 
The  railway  could  not  have  been  located  f arther  north  without 
approaching  too  near  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  passing 
through  the  very  arid  Bajo  dei  Gualicho,  nor  could  it  have  been 
located  farther  south  because  of  the  high  plateaus  which  stretch 
from  east  to  west  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory.  Its 
position  was  therefore  determined  by  topographic  conditions 
which  had  governed  the  establishment  of  the  old  road  that  it 
followed;  and  to  these  is  added  the  fact  that  the  line  traverses 
the  zone  in  which  the  water  supply  is  most  readily  available 
and  can  best  be  utilized  for  the  settlement  of  population. 

The  trunk  line  naturally  falis  into  several  sections  correspond- 
ing  with  geographic  districts.  In  the  section  from  San  Antonio 
to  Valcheta,  the  first  100  kilometers,  the  line  runs  across  the 
high  coastal  plain,  where  permanent  settlements  must  be  few 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.  The  second  section,  110  kilo- 
meters long,  extends  from  Valcheta  to  Corral  Chico  through  the 
Bajo  de  Valcheta,  where,  by  utilizing  the  Arroyos  Valcheta, 
Nahuel  Niyeu,  and  Yaminúa,  agriculture  may  be  developed  and 
a  resident  population  established.  The  possibilities  of  the  region 
from  Corral  Chico  to  Maquinchao,  a  distance  of  170  kilometers, 
are  restricted  to  grazing,  and  the  settlements  can  not  be  more 
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than  scattered  ranch-houses.  At  380  kilometers  west  of  San 
Antonio  the  road  enters  the  district  of  the  interior  valleys  of 
Maquinchao,  Quetriqnile,  and  the  Arroyo  Guaguel  Niyeu,  ali 
of  which  are  capable  of  development  as  irrigation  districts  and 
will  eventually  support  an  agricultural  population.  Extensive 
grazing  áreas  are  also  tributary  to  this  central  section,  which 
extends  to  Huanuluan,  480  kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio. 
Beyond  Huanuluan  the  route  runs  across  the  high  plateau  coun- 
try  and  is  located  chiefly  in  narrow,  tortuous  valleys,  among 
hills  and  plateaus  favorably  conditioned  for  grazing.  Agricul- 
ture  can  be  developed  only  as  an  auxiliary  industry  in  small 
áreas  of  valley  lands,  but  in  the  valley  of  Pilcaniyeu  the  oppor- 
tunitíes  for  irrigation  are  again  excellent.  Beyond  the  Pilcaniyeu 
district  the  line  crosses  the  Pichileufu  and  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  San  Ramón  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  sketch  of  the  route  that  the  trunk 
line  passes  through  a  country  whose  resources  are  chiefly  pas- 
toral and  in  which  the  local  traffic  will  be  derived  from  the  graz- 
ing and  irrigation  districts.  The  freight  will  consist  of  wool, 
meat,  hides,  bonés,  and  alfalfa  or  other  hay  suitable  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  It  is  not  a  traffic  which  in  itself  would  justify  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  as  a  business  enterprise.  This  fact 
was  well  understood  before  the  road  was  begun,  but  it  was  argued 
that  the  national  interest  in  the  development  of  the  country 
justified  the  Government  in  undertaking  the  construction  where 
private  capital  would  not  have  found  sufficient  profit  in  the 
enterprise. 

At  its  west  end  the  trunk  line  touches  a  very  different  coun- 
try, the  lake  and  valley  region  of  the  Andes,  where  ali  the  con- 
ditions  are  distinctly  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  numerous 
and  vigorous  population.  In  opening  this  region  to  communi- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  Argentina  the  construction  of  the  railroad 
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finds  ample  justificatíon.  The  terminus  of  the  road  at  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí,  the  proposed  dty  of  Nahuel  Huapí,  is  desígned 
to  become  a  manufacturing  center  for  the  production  of  goods 
required  by  the  agricultural  populations  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces.  The  products  which  will  there  be  manufactured  from 
the  raw  materiais  of  the  region  will  be  transported  over  the 
trunk  line  to  San  Antonio,  for  shipment  by  connecting  lines 
or  by  water  to  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Santa 
Fe,  the  principal  centers  of  distribution  in  Argentina.  Thus 
the  trunk  line  will  unite  the  manufacturing  center  with  the 
markets. 

In  the  Andes,  both  north  and  south  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí, 
there  are  agricultural  valleys  and  centers  of  population  and  an 
extensive  area  suitable  for  cattle-raising  and  dairying,  ali  of  which 
will  find  a  traffic  outlet  over  the  trunk  line  to  San  Antonio.  In 
order  that  the  products  of  these  áreas  may  reach  that  line,  how- 
ever,  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  branches  that  will  diverge 
from  the  main  line  at  several  junction  points. 

Marilaufquen,  a  point  400  kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio, 
is  the  first  of  these  junction  points.  It  is  situated  in  the  western 
section  of  the  estancia  of  Maquinchao,  near  the  point  where  the 
Arroyo  Quetriquile  enters  the  Maquinchao,  and  the  branch  line 
is  designed  to  proceed  southwestward  up  the  Quetriquile  valley 
to  its  head,  and  thence  across  the  plateaus  south  of  Anecón 
Grande  to  the  Rio  Chico  and  Fofocahuel.  In  the  Quetriquile 
valley  the  route  traverses  a  district  favorably  situated  for  irri- 
gation.  The  plateau  region  south  of  Anecón  Grande  is  a  good 
grazing  country,  in  part  well  watered  but  in  part  arid.  The 
surveys  for  a  topographic  map  of  that  region  have  yet  to  be 
made,  and  the  country  is  well  known  only  along  the  line  of  the 
road  which  runs  from  Maquinchao  to  Fofocahuel  and  which  the 
proposed  branch  railway  would  closely  follow.   Probably  one- 
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thírd  of  the  route,  or  about  80  kilometers,  lies  in  a  region  where 
water  is  too  scarce  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  flocks. 
Along  the  other  two-thirds  water  is  available  at  springs  and 
rivulets  which  run  the  year  around  and  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  maintain  stock.  At  Fofocahuel  the  route  touches  the  Rio 
Chubut  at  a  point  where  the  valley  is  broad  and  fertile  and  can 
be  made  productive  through  the  application  of  water  by  irrigat- 
ing  canais.  The  locality  is  in  the  immediate  foot-hills  of  the 
Andes  and  is  very  favorably  suited  for  the  development  of  a 
prosperous  agricultura!  community.  Beyond  Fofocahuel  lie  the 
m  foot-hills  and  valleys  of  the  Andes,  which  will  become  tributary 
to  the  San  Antonio  trunk  line  on  the  construction  of  this  branch, 
the  route  of  which  presents  no  serious  difficulties. 

The  nert  junction  point  west  of  Marilaufquen  would  be 
between  550  and  580  kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Cumallo  or  at  Pilcaniyeu,  as  future  surveys  of  a  north- 
ern  branch  might  determine.  The  branch  from  this  point  would 
extend  northward  to  the  Limay,  either  down  the  Cumallo  or 
through  the  plateau  region  west  of  that  stream,  with  the  purpose 
of  reaching  the  junction  of  the  Limay  and  Colloncurá  rivers  and 
of  proceeding  up  the  Colloncurá  to  San  Martin  de  los  Andes  and 
points  f arther  north  in  the  valley  of  the  Aluminé.  At  its  northern 
extremity  this  branch  would  enter  the  territory  already  being 
occupied  by  the  Ferrocarril  Sud,  and  would  connect  with  that 
railway  system  at  Junín  de  los  Andes,  or  at  some  other  point 
in  the  territory  of  Neuquén.  At  San  Martin  it  would  connect 
with  the  Cordilleran  branch,  from  which  a  trans-Andean  road  to 
Chile  will  eventually  be  constructed.  The  length  of  this  northern 
branch  line  from  the  Cumallo  crossing  to  San  Martin  can  only  be 
estimated,  as  it  has  never  been  surveyed.  No  good  topographic 
maps  of  the  region  to  be  traversed  are  available,  but  if  the  route 
should  extend  down  the  Cumallo  to  the  Rio  Limay,  by  the  Limay 
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to  the  mouth  of  the  Colloncurá,  up  the  Colloncurá  to  the  Rio 
Chimehuín,  and  by  that  stream  to  San  Martin,  the  distance 
from  San  Antonio  to  San  Martin  would  be  about  775  kilometers, 
allowing  for  the  curves  in  the  road.  The  object  of  this  branch 
would  be  to  connect  the  port  of  San  Antonio  with  the  valley  of 
the  Colloncurá  and  ali  its  tributary  districts.  It  is  a  line  which 
has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Francisco  P.  Moreno  as  one  that  would 
give  a  desirable  eastern  outlet  for  the  products  of  a  rich  section 
of  the  country.  It  would  lead  to  one  of  the  best  passes  through 
the  Andes.  In  case  San  Martin  de  los  Andes  should,  through  the 
development  of  the  available  water-powers  in  that  region  and  on 
account  of  its  position  on  a  northern  trans-Andean  line,  become 
an  important  manufacturing  center,  the  construction  of  the 
Cumallo-Colloncurá  branch  of  the  San  Antonio  railroad  would 
be  very  desirable  as  affording  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  through 
San  Antonio,  in  addition  to  that  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
constructed  by  the  Ferrocarril  Sud  to  connect  San  Martin  with 
Bahia  Blanca. 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  the 
industrial  dty  of  Nahuel  Huapi,  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
at  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake.  Several  branches  of  the  San 
Antonio  road  should  imite  at  that  point.  The  first  is  a  route 
from  the  south  which  should  bring  the  products  of  the  southern 
Pampas  to  the  industrial  city.  It  would  connect  Nahuel  Huapi 
with  Fofocahuel  and  with  the  proposed  southern  line  along  the 
front  of  the  Andes,  extending  to  the  oil-fields  of  Comodoro 
Rivadavia. 

Two  feasible  routes  have  been  suggested,  one  leaving  the 
main  line  on  the  divide  west  of  the  Pichileuf u  and  extending,  by 
valleys  and  passes  close  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  to  the  Arroyo 
Rorquinco  and  thus  to  Fofocahuel,  and  the  other  striking  off 
from  Pilcaniyeu  and  keeping  eastward  beyond  the  Rio  Chico, 
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where  it  would  join  the  line  from  Maquinchao  to  FofocahueL 
Neither  of  these  routes  has  been  surveyed  and  the  question  as 
to  which  would  give  the  more  advantageous  grades  or  the  better 
line  has  yet  to  be  determined.  The  connection  is,  however,  an 
essentíal  one,  in  view  of  the  traffic  that  will  undoubtedly  develop 
between  the  southern  Territories,  the  industrial  city  of  Nahuel 
Huapí,  and  Valdivia,  on  the  Pacific. 

Two  branches  within  the  Cordillera  are  proposed.  One  runs 
southward  from  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  to  Esguel,  the  principal 
town  in  the  colony  of  16  de  Octubre.  The  route  has  been 
topographically  surveyed  and  is  312.5  kilometers  in  length.  It 
passes  through  the  central  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Andes, 
through  a  moimtainous  country  which  presents  difficulties  that 
would  make  the  cost  of  construction  for  a  broad-gage  standard 
railroad  uneconomical.  The  route  is  better  suited  to  an  electric 
line,  and  it  is  believed  that  such  a  line  could  carry  ali  the  traffic 
that  would  be  produced  in  the  development  of  the  region.  The 
object  of  the  railroad  would  be  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  agri- 
cultural  produce,  the  timber,  and  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  Andes,  to  establish  easy  communication  between  the 
passes  along  the  boundary  with  Chile  as  a  feature  of  national 
defense  and  police  protection,  and  to  open  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  this  region  of  lakes  and  snow  peaks  to  tourist  travei.  At 
present  the  valleys  are  occupied  by  Chilean  squatters  and  the 
mountain  slopes  are  ranged  by  their  herds  of  cattle.  Argentine 
authority  over  this  region  can  be  firmly  established  only  by 
bringing  it  into  easy  communication  with  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 
and  the  east.  Under  the  existing  conditions  the  more  practi- 
cable  routes  of  travei  from  the  region  lead  westward,  to  the 
Chilean  side  of  the  boundary. 

A  northern  branch  of  the  San  Antonio  railroad  within  the 
Cordillera  would  lead  to  San  Martin  de  los  Andes  and  also  to 
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the  pass  of  the  Cajon  Negro  or  one  near  it,  by  which  the  line 
might  be  extended  across  the  Andes  to  Valdivia.  From  the  site 
of  the  industrial  dty  at  the  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  this 
northern  branch  would  extend  along  the  northern  shore  of  that 
lake  to  Lago  Correntoso,  one  of  the  tributaries,  and  northward 
to  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Rio  Traful  system,  from  which  it  would 
continue  to  Lago  Villarino  through  a  low  pass,  Paso  Escondido. 
Before  reaching  this  pass  or  at  it  the  trans-Andean  line  would 
diverge  toward  the  west  and  the  line  to  San  Martin  toward  the 
north. 

The  trans-Andean  branch  would  attain  the  continental  di- 
vide in  the  crest  of  the  Andes  a  short  distance  west  of  the  point 
of  divergence  just  mentioned.  There  are  two  practicable  passes 
across  the  divide,  one  south  of  Cerro  Pefiascoso,  at  the  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  Traful,  and  the  other  north  of  Cerro  Pefiascoso — 
the  Paso  Cajon  Negro,  above  Lago  Villarino.  Attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  latter  pass,  but  the  preliminary  surveys  showed 
that  the  former  should  also  be  studied  to  determine  which  is  the 
better  route.  By  either  pass  the  railroad  could  cross  the  Andes 
to  Chile  through  a  tunnel  about  1.5  kilometers  long  at  an  ele- 
vation  of  1,150  or  1,200  meters  above  the  sea.  The  line  would 
descend  on  the  Chilean  side  by  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Ru- 
pumeica  to  Lago  Ranço  and  thence  extend  to  Valdivia.  The 
Chilean  slope  of  the  Cordillera  in  this  vicinity  has  not  been 
surveyed.  It  is  steep  and  the  location  of  a  route  having  satis- 
factory  grades  for  the  proposed  freight-carrying  railroad  may 
be  difficult. 

The  route  of  the  northern  Cordilleran  branch  from  the  Paso 
Escondido  to  San  Martin  and  Junín  de  los  Andes  has  been  sur- 
veyed from  Lago  Villarino  through  the  Valle  Hermoso  and  the 
Paso  de  Pilpil  to  the  Vega  de  Maipu,  east  of  San  Martin,  whence 
the  further  extension  of  the  line  to  Junín  and  the  headwaters  of 
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the  Colloncurá  would  offer  no  difficulties.  The  village  of  San 
Martin  de  los  Andes,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lago  Lacar  at  an 
altitude  of  650  meters,  is  150  meters  below  the  Vega  de  Maipu 
and  the  grade  between  the  two  points  is  too  steep  to  permit  the 
construction  of  an  ordinary  railroad.  San  Martin  itself  must 
be  reached  by  a  cog-wheel  or  cable  line.  The  station  of  the 
railroad  would  therefore  be  at  the  east  end  of  the  Vega  de  Maipu, 
where  the  route  descends  from  the  Paso  de  Pilpil,  at  a  point 
where  the  trans-Andean  line  to  Chile  would  diverge  from  the 
continuation  of  the  northern  branch  to  Junín.  A  trans-Andean 
line,  quite  distinct  from  that  which  has  been  described  as  diver- 
ging  through  the  Paso  Cajon  Negro,  may  here  have  a  junction 
with  the  Cordilleran  railroad.  It  is  known  as  the  proposed 
"Transandino  de  San  Martin"  and  would  extend  westward 
north  of  the  Vega  de  Maipu  through  the  Llanos  de  Trompul, 
where  the  elevation  is  about  1,000  meters  above  the  sea,  whence 
it  would  descend  on  a  grade  of  1.5  per  cent  to  the  west  end  of 
Lago  Lacar.  Thence  it  would  continue  down  the  Rio  Huahum 
to  Lago  Perihueico  and  past  Lago  Rinihue  to  Valdivia. 

Through  the  construction  of  this  trans-Andean  line  and  of  the 
other  branches  mentioned,  connecting  San  Martin  de  los  Andes 
with  Nahuel  Huapí,  with  Junín,  and  with  San  Antonio  by  way 
of  the  Cumallo,  the  Vega  de  Maipu  above  San  Martin  would  be- 
come  an  important  center  of  the  railroad  systems  of  northern 
Patagonia. 

The  San  Antonio  System  and  Competing  Lines 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  San  Antonio  system  has 
been  described  as  a  trunk  line  connecting  the  Atlantic  port  of 
San  Antonio  with  the  proposed  manufacturing  city  of  Nahuel 
Huapí,  as  well  as  with  that  part  of  the  northern  Pampas  and  of 
ther  Andes  within  reach  of  the  severa!  branches  whose  routes  have 
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been  sketched.  The  object  of  the  line  is  to  concentrate  at  San 
Antonio  the  products  of  the  tributary  region,  and  under  economic 
laws  the  terrítory  which  may  thus  be  advantageously  developed 
is  limited  to  that  which  can  be  most  advantageously  served  by 
the  trunk  line  and  its  branches.  On  the  north  lies  the  competing 
system  of  the  Ferrocarril  Sud,  whose  outlet  is  the  port  of  Bahia 
Blanca  on  the  Atlantic.  A  well-equipped  road  with  easy  grades 
extends  from  Bahia  Blanca  to  Neuquén  and  is  being  continued 
westward  beyond  Neuquén  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  port 
of  Concepción,  on  the  Pacific.  Connection  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  with  Junín  and  San  Martin  de  los  Andes,  and  when 
Nahuel  Huapí  shall  assume  the  importance  which  it  is  expected 
to  have,  the  Ferrocarril  Sud  will  have  reason  to  build  a  line  to 
that  city  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Limay. 

On  the  south  of  the  San  Antonio  system  is  the  Chubut  val- 
ley, where  an  English  company  already  has  a  short  railroad 
extending  from  Puerto  Madryn  to  Trelew.  A  concession  is 
being  sought,  and  for  the  best  development  of  the  country  should 
eventually  be  granted,  to  continue  this  line  westward  up  the 
valley  of  the  Chubut  to  Paso  de  los  índios  and  thence  westward 
to  the  Andes,  where  its  natural  terminus  would  be  the  town  of 
Esguel,  in  the  colony  of  16  de  Octubre.  To  reach  that  point 
it  would  cross  the  national  railroad  line  which  is  projected  to 
extend  southward  from  Fofocahuel  up  the  Rio  Tecka  and 
across  the  terrítory  of  Chubut  to  Comodoro  Rivadavia  on  the 
Atlantic. 

In  order  that  the  magnitude  of  the  San  Antonio  system  may 
be  made  clear  and  its  relations  to  the  competing  lines  may  be 
evident,  the  following  tables  of  distances  by  the  main  line  and 
branches  and  by  competing  lines  are  presented: 
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DISTANCES  BY  THE  SAN  ANTONIO  AND  NAHUEL  HUAPI  RAIL- 
ROAD AND  BRANCHES 


Main  Line 

San  Antonio  Oeste  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapf . 
San  Antonio  Oeste  to  Nahuel  Huapí  City . 
San  Antonio  Oeste  to  Bariloche  


Branches 

Fofocahuel  to  kilómetro  405  of  main  line  at  Marilauf- 
quen  (surveyed)  

San  Martin  de  los  Andes  via  Rio  Colloncurá  and  Arroyo 
Cumallo  to  kilómetro  525  of  main  line  at  Cumallo 
Junction  (estimated)  

Fofocahuel  to  Nahuel  Huapí  City,  route  not  determined; 
approzimate  estimated  distance.  

SOUTHERN  CORDILLEKA  BRANCH 

Esguel  (16  de  Octubre)  to  Bariloche,  on  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí,  at  kilómetro  638  from  San  Antonio;  prelim- 
inary  line  surveyed  

NORTHERN  CORDILLERA  BRANCH 

Nahuel  Huapí  to  Escondido  Junction,  near  Lago  Villa- 


nno 


Escondido  Junction  to  San  Martín  de  los  Andes  

Nahuel  Huapí  to  San  Martín  de  los  Andes  via  Escon- 
dido Junction  

Transcontinental  extension 

Escondido  Junction  to  Paso  Cajon  Negro,  on  the  Argen- 
tine  boundary  with  Chile  

Paso  Cajon  Negro  to  Valdivia,  Chile  (Chilean  section 
estimated)  

San  Antonio,  on  the  Atlantic,  via  Nahuel  Huapí  City 
(630  kilometers),  Escondido  Junction  (105),  and  Cajon 
Negro  (25),  to  Valdivia,  on  the  Pacific  (150)  


Length  of 
Branch 


180 


2SO 


225 


3IO 


I05 
80 

185 


25 

IS© 


a 


iii. 8 


1SS.2 


139.7 


192.5 


65.2 
49-7 

"49 


15.5 
93-1 


Distance 
to  San 
Antonio 


1 


626 
630 
638 


775 


948 


8i5 


9IO 


I 


388.7 
391.2 

396.2 


363.3 


481.3 


588.7 


506.1 


5651 


9 
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DISTANCES  BY  THE  SAN  ANTONIO  AND  NAHUEL  HUAPI  RAIL- 

ROAD  AND  COMPETING  LINES 


Kflo- 
meteis 

Mfles 

101.2 

I,000 

621 

775 

48I-3 

1,000 

621 

585 

363  3 

715 

444.0 

800 

496.8 

800 

496.8 

910 

565.1 

760.7 

Nahuel  Huapí  City  to  San  Antonio  via  San  Antonio  and 
Nahuel  Huapí  Railroad  

Nahuel  Huapí  City  to  Bahia  Blanca  via  the  Limay  Valley, 
Neuquén,  and  the  Ferrocarríl  Sud  

San  Martin  de  los  Andes  to  San  Antonio  via  Cumallo 
Junction  

San  Martin  to  Bahia  Blanca  via  the  Colloncurá  and 
Limay  valleys  to  Neuquén  and  the  Ferrocarríl  Sud  

Fofocahuel  to  San  Antonio  via  Marilaufquen  (estimated). 
Fofocahuel  to  Puerto  Madryn  (approximate  estimate) . . . 

Esguel  to  San  Antonio  via  Tecka,  Fofocahuel,  and  Mari- 
laufquen (approximate  estimate)  

Esguel  to  Puerto  Madryn  via  Tecka  and  Paso  de  los 
índios  (approximate  estimate)  

Valdivia  to  San  Antonio  via  Nahuel  Huapi  City  (approx- 
imate estimate)  

Valdivia  to  Bahia  Blanca  via  San  Martin  de  los  Andes 
(approximate  estimate)  


The  distance  by  the  trunk  line  from  Nahuel  Huapí  City  ta 
San  Antonio  is  630  kilometers;  from  the  same  point  to  Bahia 
Blanca,  by  the  Limay  valley  and  the  Ferrocarríl  Sud,  it  is  esti- 
mated to  be  1,000  kilometers.  From  San  Martin  de  los  Andes 
to  San  Antonio  the  distance  is  approximately  775  kilometers; 
from  San  Martin  to  Bahia  Blanca,  via  the  Colloncurá  and  Limay 
valleys  and  the  Ferrocarríl  Sud,  it  is  again  1,000  kilometers.  The 
estimated  distance  from  Fofocahuel  via  Marilaufquen  to  San 
Antonio  is  585  kilometers,  whereas  from  the  same  point  to  Puerto 
Madryn  it  is  715  kilometers.  From  Esguel  to  San  Antonio, 
via  Fofocahuel  and  Marilaufquen,  and  from  Esguel  to  Puerto 
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Madryn  via  Paso  de  los  índios,  the  distance  over  each  route  is 
estimated  to  be  800  kilometers.  The  distance  from  Valdivia 
to  San  Antonio  via  the  Cajon  Negro  Pass  and  Nahuel  Huapí 
City  is  approxhnately  910  kilometers,  or  from  Valdivia  to  San 
Antonio  via  San  Martin  and  the  Cumallo  branch  it  is  1,000 
kilometers,  whereas  from  Valdivia  to  Bahia  Blanca  via  San 
Martin  and  the  Ferrocarril  Sud  the  distance  is  about  1,225 
kilometers. 

Thus  by  each  of  these  routes  the  distance  to  San  Antonio  from 
Nahuel  Huapí  City,  San  Martin,  Fofocahuel,  or  Valdivia  is  ma- 
terially  shorter  than  the  distance  from  the  same  points  either 
to  Bahia  Blanca  or  to  Puerto  Madryn.  Esguel  is  the  only  excep- 
tion  to  the  general  rule,  appearing  to  be  equidistant  from  San 
Antonio  and  Madryn.  The  relatively  greater  accessibility  of 
San  Antonio  from  points  in  the  interior  and  from  the  Chilean 
port  of  Valdivia  is  thus  clearly  established. 

The  development  of  San  Antonio  as  a  shipping  and  import- 
ing  point,  and  consequently  the  traffic  of  the  railroad,  will  be 
affected  not  only  by  relative  nearness  to  the  cities  of  the  Cor- 
dillera,  but  also  by  distance  from  northern  ports  and  by  con- 
ditions  at  the  harbor  itself .  Vessels  bound  for  southern  Argen- 
tine  ports  have  approximately  250  knots  to  run  from  Caba 
Comentes,  on  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  Bahia 
Blanca,  525  knots  to  San  Antonio,  or  550  to  Puerto  Madryn. 
In  this  respect  Bahia  Blanca  has  the  advantage  of  one  day's 
water  carriage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  entrance  channel  to 
Puerto  Ingeniero  White,  the  port  of  Bahia  Blanca,  is  long  and 
narrow  as  compared  with  the  short  stretch  of  shallow  water  on 
the  bar  in  front  of  the  bay  of  San  Antonio.  To  reach  Bahia 
Blanca  a  vessel  must  ascend  a  narrow  estuary  to  25  miles  from 
the  ocean  and  then  enter  the  artificial  channel  5  miles  long  dredged 
to  23  feet.   The  anchorage  for  ships  unable  to  dock  is  limited 
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to  the  channel,  whereas  at  San  Antonio  there  is  abundant  space 
for  vessels  to  lie  in  security. 

Ordinarily  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  deep  channel  constitute 
a  charge  against  the  commerce  of  a  port,  but  in  regard  to  Bahia 
Blanca  this  is  only  partly  the  case,  for  the  Government  must 
maintain  a  deep-water  access  for  men-of-war  to  enter  the  naval 
station,  Puerto  Militar,  which  is  located  on  the  same  entrance 
channel.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  off  San  Antonio  varies 
with  the  tide  f  rom  4  to  8  meters.  In  order  that  the  harbor  may 
be  accessible  at  high  tide  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  meters, 
or  at  ali  stages  of  the  tide  for  any  vessels  exceeding  4  meters  of 
draft,  dredging  will  be  necessary,  and  under  existing  conditions 
this  will  probably  also  be  done  by  the  National  Government. 
On  balancing  these  various  conditions  of  distances  and  entrances, 
the  two  harbors  may  be  considered  equally  accessible  to  com- 
merce; at  least  any  advantage  one  may  have  over  the  other  will 
be  unimportant  compared  with  the  existing  difference  in  docking 
facilities. 

At  Puerto  Ingeniero  White  modem  docks  have  been  built 
and  equipped  with  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  ships. 
Grain  elevators  have  been  built  for  handling  the  wheat  that  is 
brought  by  the  various  converging  railways  f rom  the  rich  north- 
ern  hinterland.  The  southern  and  northwestern  railroads  are 
interested  in  building  up  the  port  to  which  they  lead,  and  the 
influence  of  these  great  companies  and  the  interest  of  the  National 
Government  in  Puerto  Militar  will  strongly  promote  the  devel- 
opment  already  securely  established  and  growing  rapidly.  None 
of  these  conditions  now  exist  at  San  Antonio,  where  there  are  as 
yet  no  docks,  no  facilities  for  trans-shipping  cargoes,  nor  any 
interest  to  create  them,  except  that  of  the  National  Government, 
which,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  that  it  has  begun  must  fur- 
nish  an  adequate  Atlantic  terminus  for  the  shortest  transconti- 
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nental  line.  It  must  establish  the  City  of  San  Antonio  in  the 
most  appropriate  site  by  building  the  docks  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  handle  the  traffic  that  the  railroad  will  bring. 


Local  Descriptions 

Puerto  San  Antonio 

In  latitude  41o  the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  is  deeply 
indented  by  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias,  which,  in  longitude  64o  30'  ; 
west  of  Greenwich,  terminates  in  the  Bay  of  San  Antonio.   The  1 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias  are  sea  cliffs  cut  in  horizontal  1 

m 

strata  of  clays  and  sands.   Toward  the  head  of  the  Gulf  two  long 
sand  spits  converge,  one  from  the  east,  the  other  from  the  west,  > 
and  inclose  the  bay.   The  eastern  spit,  Punta  Villarino,  is  a  high  \ 
ridge  of  sand  dunes,  fronting  the  Atlantic.   It  is  broad  on  its  ' 
west  end,  and  the  northern  shore  is  broken  by  the  tide-water 
lagoons.   The  western  spit,  Punta  Delgada,  is  lower  and  ter- 
minates in  a  sharp  point  5  kilometers  north  of  Punta  Villarino. 
A  long  bank  known  as  the  Banco  Reparo,  which  is  exposed  at 
low  water,  lies  south  of  Punta  Delgada  abreast  of  Punta  Villa- 
rino, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  entrance  channel,  1,200 
meters  wide. 

Ships  approaching  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias  from  the  Atlantic 
must  cross  a  bar  known  as  the  Banco  PaKsa,  which  lies  7  to  8 
kilometers  south  of  Punta  Villarino.  There  are  two  channels 
across  the  bar,  one  on  each  side  of  a  central  shallow,  and  at  ex- 
treme low  tide  they  carry  a  minimum  depth  of  4  meters  of  water. 
Vessels  usually  wait  for  high  tide,  when  the  minimum  mean  depth 
of  the  bar  is  8.5  meters.  Having  crossed  it  they  pass  up  the 
deepening  channel  close  to  Punta  Villarino  and  come  to  anchor 
within  the  shelter  of  that  point,  off  its  northern  shore,  in  10  to 
25  meters  of  water.   They  are  there  protected  by  Punta  Villa- 
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rino  from  any  southeast  wind  and  by  the  Banco  Reparo  and  Punta 
Delgada  from  the  prevailing  northwest  wínds. 

The  Bay  of  San  Antonio  extends  northeastward  beyond  the 
anchorage  where  ships  now  usually  lie,  and  widens  behind  the 
two  sand  spits  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide.  Except  for 
the  channels  sconred  by  tidal  currents,  its  bottom  is  very  flat. 
At  mean  low  tide  the  area  of  water  in  the  bay  is  21  square  kil- 
ometers  (or  5,200  acres),  at  mean  high  tide  it  is  55  square  kil- 
ometers  (or  13,600  acres),  and  at  maximum  high  tide  it  is  125 
square  kilometers  (or  30,100  acres).  In  measuring  these  áreas 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  taken  as  represented  by  a  straight  line 
running  west  from  Punta  Villarino  to  the  Banco  Reparo. 

The  mean  range  of  the  tides  is  4.5  meters  above  the  assumed 
datum,  or  zero,  and  the  maximum  tide  observed  is  9.22  meters 
above  zero,  whereas  the  minimum  is  0.15  below  zero.  This  great 
range  and  the  flatness  of  the  floor  of  the  bay  account  for  the  very 
large  area  which  is  alternately  submerged  and  exposed  with  the 
rise  and  fali  of  the  waters. 

The  movement  of  the  tidal  currents  is  the  most  important 
factor,  if  not  indeed  the  only  one,  in  producing  the  deep  chan- 
nels which  locally  characterize  the  bay.  Between  Punta  Del- 
gada and  the  Banca  Víbora  there  is  a  hollow  surrounded  by  the 
minus  5  meter  contour  and  having  a  maximum  depth  of  9  meters; 
north  of  Punta  Perdices  there  is  a  channel  10  meters  deep,  and 
off  Punta  Villarino  the  main  entrance  channel  has  a  depth  which 
exceeds  40  meters.  A  little  examination  of  the  relations  of  these 
deeper  channels  to  the  áreas  which  are  submerged  by  the  rising 
tide  shows  that  the  depth  of  each  channel  is  related  to  the  volume 
of  the  waters  discharged  through  it  as  the  tide  falis,  the  width  of 
the  channel  being  taken  into  accoimt.  This  is  as  we  should  ex- 
pect,  for  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  of  soft  sand  and  mud,  and  the 
channels  of  influx  and  efflux  of  the  waters  must  have  become 
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adjusted  in  cross  section  to  deliver  the  waters  that  gather  in  the 
bay  above  them.  The  total  volume  of  water  which  enters  and 
leaves  the  bay  alternately  every  six  hours  is  estimated  to  be 
approximately  75,000,000  cubic  meters.  By  directing  the 
movement  of  even  a  relatively  small  part  of  this  great  volume, 
the  channels  may  be  so  modified  as  to  best  suit  the  convenience 
of  shipping  in  connection  with  the  railroad,  which  now  has  its 
terminus  at  San  Antonio  Oeste,  north  of  Punta  Delgada. 

The  ultimate  location  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio  is  a  problem 
of  great  engineering  interest  and  one  of  vital  importance  in  the 
future  development  of  the  terminus,  which  must  compete  with 
Bahia  Blanca  and  Puerto  Madryn  for  the  traffic  of  the  interior. 
It  is  evident  f  rom  the  wide  expanse  of  tide  flats  in  ali  the  northern 
and  eastern  portion  of  the  bay  that  the  choice  of  location  is  lim- 
ited  to  Punta  Villarino  or  Punta  Delgada,  the  latter  including 
the  present  site  of  San  Antonio  Oeste  north  of  it.  The  proposal 
has  been  seriously  considered  of  locating  the  city  on  the  northen* 
shore  of  Punta  Villarino,  where  ships  may,  under  present  con- 
ditions,  most  conveniently  discharge  their  cargoes.  Deep  water 
and  a  sheltered  anchorage  abreast  of  a  rapidly  shelving  beach 
that  would  facilitate  the  construction  of  wharves  without  excess- 
ive  cost  constitute  an  argument  strongly  in  favor  of  this  location. 
But  the  site  among  shif  ting  sand  dunes  is  extremely  inhospitable. 
It  has  no  water  supply,  nor  is  there  any  which  could  be  brought 
to  the  point  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  considerable  population, 
and  the  railroad  would  need  to  be  extended  40  kilometers  from 
San  Antonio  Oeste  around  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay  to 
reach  this  point  of  communication  with  the  ships.  These  ob- 
jections  militate  gravely  against  the  proposal  to  establish  the 
city  where  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  shipping. 

At  the  present  time  ships  anchored  off  Punta  Villarino  dis- 
charge into  lighters  which  at  high  tide  proceed  by  the  Caleta 
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Encerrada  to  the  docks  at  San  Antonio  Oeste,  a  distance  of  10 
kilometers.  Unloading  by  lighters  is  a  common  practice  even  at 
so  large  a  city  as  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  it  adds  an  appredable  item 
to  the  cost  of  transferring  cargoes,  and  the  inconvenience  is 
materially  increased  at  San  Antonio  Oeste  by  the  fact  that 
lighters  can  go  and  come  only  at  high  tide,  by  a  crooked  and  very 
narrow  channel.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  present 
method  of  discharging  and  receiving  cargo  can  long  continue 
to  be  considered  an  economical  procedure  for  the  future  Atlantic 
terminus  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Nahuel  Huapí  Railroad  system. 

A  possible  site  for  the  railroad  terminus  and  wharves  to  which 
shipping  should  come  may  be  found  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Banco  Reparo,  immediately  south  of  Punta  Delgada,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Caleta  Encerrada.  It  is  about  3  kilometers  north 
of  the  deep  water  in  which  ships  now  anchor.  In  order  that 
ships  might  reach  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  channel 
either  by  dredging  or  by  so  concentrating  the  tidal  ciuTents  that 
they  would  scour  to  the  necessary  depth.  The  capacity  of  the 
tides  to  produce  a  channel  may  be  judged  by  the  work  which 
they  now  accomplish.  For  instance,  the  channel  10  meters  deep 
off  Punta  Perdices  is  maintained  by  the  recession  of  the  mean 
high  tide  from  an  area  of  0.65  square  kilometer  (or  160  acres)» 
The  channel  has  a  total  width  of  200  meters.  A  diversion  em- 
bankment  built  northeastward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Caleta 
Encerrada  would  concentrate  the  discharge  from  1.5  square 
kilometers  (or  370  acres)  in  the  current  that  would  be  directed 
along  the  face  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Banco  Reparo,  and 
would  produce  a  deeper  channel  there  than  now  exists. 

A  careful  study  of  the  tidal  currents  would  be  necessary  as 
the  basis  of  an  engineering  project  to  develop  this  suggestion, 
but  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  this  method  of  obtaining 
the  required  channel  will  be  found  reasonable.   Wharves  for 
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the  shipping  with  accommodatíons  for  the  maximum  rise  and 
fali  of  the  tides  present  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  landing  stages 
or  by  lock  basins,  and  these  should  be  so  situated  that  the  rail- 
road  may  be  extended  to  them  from  Punta  Delgada.  To  reach 
that  point  it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the  present  line  5 
kilometers  beyond  San  Antonio  Oeste. 

The  advantages  of  a  location  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay 
near  Punta  Delgada  are  an  immediate  connection  with  the  rail- 
road,  an  attractive  site  for  the  city,  and  above  ali  the  possibility 
of  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water,  by  bringing  the 
water  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  across  the  high  coastal  plain,  as 
has  been  proposed  in  a  carefully  studied  project. 

The  existing  town  of  San  Antonio  Oeste  is  built  on  a  long, 
flat  ridge  10  to  12  meters  above  mean  low  tide,  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Caleta  Encerrada.  This  ridge,  unlike  the  sand  spits 
which  constitute  Punta  Villarino  and  Punta  Delgada,  is  not 
composed  of  sand  dunes,  but  of  fine  gravei  and  shells.  It  is  an 
old  beach  ridge  thrown  up  by  the  Atlantic  waves  before  Punta 
Delgada  was  built  out  in  front  of  it.  Toward  the  south  it  slopes 
gently  down  to  the  tide  flats  that  separate  it  from  the  sand  hills 
of  Punta  Delgada,  and  on  the  west  it  merges  into  the  general 
plain  of  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio. 

San  Antonio  Oeste  has  a  fluctuating  population  of  probably 
500  permanent  inhabitants  and  1,500  or  more  when  the  railway 
construction  is  in  active  progress.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
several  large  commercial  firms  engaged  in  the  exportation  of 
wool  and  the  importation  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  pastoral 
population  of  the  western  plains.  There  are  in  the  town  a  well- 
attended  public  school,  a  telegraph  ofl&ce,  and  central  police 
headquarters.  The  railroad  shops  are  well  equipped,  and  from 
them  a  portion  of  the  town  is  lighted  by  electric  lights,  the  power 
being  derived  from  imported  coal. 
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The  Bajo  de  San  Antonio 

Northwestward  from  the  Bay  of  San  Antonio  extends  the 
flat  plain  which  is  known  as  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio.  The  bay 
and  the  bajo  are  parts  of  a  depression  which  characterizes  the 
coast  in  this  vicinity  and  which  corresponds  with  the  deep  in- 
dentation  of  the  coast  line  by  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias.  Both 
northeast  and  southwest  of  this  depression  the  promontories 
of  the  coast  are  higher,  but  here  the  plain  is  low  and  partly  sub- 
merged  beneath  the  gulf  and  the  bay.  The  higher  coastal  plain, 
which  caps  the  sea  cliffs  on  both  the  north  and  the  south,  extends 
around  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio  and  limits  it  on  the  north  and 
west.  To  one  riding  across  the  bajo,  the  slope  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  plain  looks  like  a  chain  of  hills  interrupted  by  little 
valleys,  but  it  is  only  the  terrace  slope  connecting  the  two  flat 
surfaces. 

The  plain  of  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio  rises  gently  from  the 
tidal  flats  to  an  altitude  of  50  meters  or  more  where  it  touches 
the  foot  of  the  slope  that  leads  to  the  higher  coastal  plain.  It 
is  a  nearly  flat  surface  and  is  covered  by  a  strong  growth  of 
shrubs  which  in  general  stand  higher  than  a  horseman's  head. 
This  growth  comprises  many  varieties  of  bushes,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  jarilla,  a  shrub  with  long,  slender  gray  stems 
and  small  green  leaves;  the  algorrobo,  one  of  the  acácia  family 
characterized  by  large  thorns  and  big  bean  pods;  the  mata  cebo, 
or  f  at  bush,  which  is  strongly  charged  with  essential  oils  and  burns 
as  if  it  were  resinous;  and  the  mata  negra,  a  large  evergreen  bush 
of  very  dense  dark-green  foliage  composed  of  small  brilliant 
leaves.  In  general  these  shrubs  grow  so  sparsely  that  a  horse- 
man  can  readily  pass  among  them  in  any  direction,  but  here 
and  there  the  growth  is  denser. 

The  soil  of  the  plain  is  fine  and  of  a  dark  grayish-brown  color. 
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It  is  rather  compact  and  is  from  2  to  10  meters  or  more  in  depth. 
It  is  nearly  ali  wind-blown  material,  brought  from  the  high 
plain  above  by  the  constant  westerly  winds  and  held  on  the 
lower  surface  by  moisture  and  vegetation.  In  addition  to  the 
shrubs  it  supports  a  strong  growth  of  bunch  grass  and  of  varieties 
of  the  Compositae,  together  with  other  small  flowering  plants. 
The  soil  is  somewhat  saline.  It  has  not  yet  been  extensively 
cultivated,  and  its  agricultural  possibilities  remain  to  be  deter- 
mined.  In  certain  experiments  that  were  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Antonio  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  were  successfully  raised  by 
methods  of  dry  farming  under  conditions  that  did  not  promise 
great  success,  as  the  tools  and  the  labor  were  both  very  in- 
efficient. 

Irrigation  is  not  now  practicable  in  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio. 
No  supply  of  surface  water  is  available,  and  none  that  is  suitable 
can  be  had  by  pumping  the  undergroimd  waters,  as  they  have 
been  shown  to  be  generally  brackish.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
irrigate  the  bajo  by  water  to  be  brought  from  the  Rio  Negro, 
the  river  being  tapped  at  a  point  about  250  kilometers  distant, 
and  the  water  led  about  the  slopes  of  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  to 
irrigate  extensive  áreas  along  the  entire  route  of  the  canal.  Sur- 
veys  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  this  scheme  have  been  in 
progress  for  several  years  under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Irrigation,  but  thus  f ar  have  not  given  a  satisf actory  result 

The  Coastal  Plain 

The  railroad  from  San  Antonio  crosses  the  Bajo  de  San  An- 
tonio to  kilómetro  35  and  then  begins  to  ascend  from  an  altitude 
of  80  meters  to  one  of  170  meters,  where  it  reaches  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  high  coastal  plain.  This  is  an  extensive  flat  which 
rises  gently  westward  to  a  maxímum  elevation  of  about  220 
meters.   The  lowest  pass  in  it  west  of  San  Antonio,  as  indicated 
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by  the  topographic  surveys,  is  190  meters  above  mean  tide,  but 
the  railroad  rises  to  215  meters. 

The  aspect  of  this  plain  differs  from  that  of  the  bajo  in  the 
gravelly  character  oí  the  surface  and  in  the  lesser  height  of  the 
brush.  The  jarilla,  the  algorróbo,  and  the  mata  cebo  continue, 
but  the  mata  negra  is  much  less  abundant  or  even  lacking.  The 
shrubs  are  farther  apart  and  their  lesser  growth  indicates  a  smaller 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  soíl,  which  is  attributable  rather  to 
the  porosity  of  the  subsoil  in  which  the  rainf afl  is  lost  than  to 
the  smaller  precipitation.  There  is  probably  no  difference  in 
rainf  ali  between  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio  and  the  higher  plain 
immediately  adjacent  to  it. 

Between  the  bushes  stands  a  heavy  growth  of  native  grasses, 
and  the  plain  gives  the  first  hint  of  the  grassy  pampas  that  are 
so  extensive  farther  west,  beyond  the  shrubs.  Although  appar- 
ently  very  flat,  the  surface  carries  many  shallow  basins  which 
in  time  of  rain  become  transient  ponds;  especially  in  early 
autumn  and  through  the  winter  there  is  abundant  water  for 
stock,  and  herds  are  driven  from  distant  regions  to  winter  here. 
With  the  advent  of  spring  the  ponds  dry  up;  the  herds  are  driven 
away,  and  the  grasses  are  lef t  to  seed  during  the  summer.  This 
region,  therefore,  is  of  necessity  a  seasonal  grazing  district,  and 
it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  native  grasses  perpetuate 
themselves  when  given  an  opportunity  to  seed  at  the  appropriate 
season. 

The  railroad  line  extends  across  the  high  coastal  plain  from 
kilómetro  40  to  kilómetro  80,  touching  at  the  stations  of  Mancha 
Blanca  and  La  Travesía.  At  the  latter  point  a  wefl  was  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  205  meters  in  search  of  artesian  water.  The  drill 
passed  through  sedimentary  rocks  of  Tertiary  age  down  to  a 
depth  of  65  meters,  where  it  entered  the  underlying  granitoid 
complex,  in  which  it  continued  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  A 
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small  flow  of  brackish  water  was  encountered  near  the  contact 
of  the  sediments  and  the  granites,  but  no  considerable  volume 
of  water  was  struck.  West  of  La  Travesía  the  road  reaches  the 
highest  point  in  this  sectíon,  at  an  altitude  of  215  meters,  and 
begins  the  descent  into  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta. 

Bajo  de  Valcheta 

The  Bajo  de  Valcheta  has  already  been  described  as  a  cres- 
cent-shaped  depression  which  extends  north-northwest  for  100 
kilometers  and  which,  at  its  lowest  point,  is  but  83  meters  above 
the  sea.  Descending  from  the  eastern  rim  the  railroad  line 
touches  Aguada  Cecílio  and  continues  to  Cerro  Sombrero  and 
to  Valcheta,  the  village  at  the  crossing  of  the  railroad  over  the 
Arroyo  Valcheta,  110  kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio.  The 
natural  features  in  this  sectíon  of  the  road  are  of  much  interest, 
as  they  illustrate  a  varíety  of  conditions  characteristic  of  the 
high  plateaus.  Looking  northward  from  the  track  as  we  de- 
scend  toward  Aguada  Cecílio  we  see  the  long,  flat  slope  of  the 
Bajo  Plato,  as  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta  is 
called,  and  in  the  distance  the  bluffs  of  Barranca  Norte,  low  cliffs 
of  marine  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  early  Tertiary  epoch. 
Approaching  Aguada  Cecílio  we  have  on  the  left  some  curiously 
shaped  yellow  mesas  of  marine  calcareous  and  argillaceous  strata 
which  are  capped  by  black  lavas.  One  of  the  little  hills,  known 
as  Cerro  Amarillo,  is  so  symmetrical  in  form  that  it  was  sup- 
posed  to  be  artificial,  and  was  excavated  in  the  hope  of  finding 
Indian  relics.  It  is,  however,  a  remnant  left  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  erosion  in  homogeneous  strata. 

At  Aguada  Cecílio  there  is  a  little  ravine  in  the  margin  of  a 
lava  plateau,  and  deep  in  its  recesses  is  a  spring  whose  waters 
nourish  the  rich  green  vegetation  that  covers  the  slopes  and  floor 
of  the  little  valley.   It  is  the  first  spring  in  the  86  kilometers 
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traversed  írom  San  Antonio  and  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
a  stopping-place  on  this  route  across  the  Pampas.  The  water 
issues  írom  crevices  at  the  bottom  oí  the  lava  just  above  an  im- 
pervious  bed  oí  shale,  and  is  now  gathered  in  basins  cut  in  the 
rock  and  in  tanks  in  the  valley  below,  íor  the  use  oí  the  railroad. 
It  is  slightly  brackish  and  is  not  wefl  suited  to  locomotive  service. 

For  some  distance  beyond  Aguada  Cecílio  the  railroad  con- 
tinues to  skirt  the  base  oí  the  lava  plateau,  passing  among  the 
outliers,  oí  which  Cerro  Sombrero  is  one  oí  the  most  conspicuous. 
Toward  Valcheta  it  ascends  to  a  gravei  plain.  Off  to  the  south 
the  sky-line  shows  the  escarpments  oí  more  extensive  lava  pla- 
teaus,  while  to  the  north  the  brush-covered  plain  slopes  down 
toward  the  salt  lake  that  occupies  the  lower  part  oí  the  Bajo 
de  Valcheta. 

The  strata  which  constitute  this  part  oí  the  plain  consist  oí 
clay  and  gravei  in  which  are  embedded  many  fóssil  tree  trunks. 
The  species  has  not  been  determined,  but  the  trees  were  oí  a 
deciduous  variety  and  reached  diameters  oí  3  to  4  íeet.  They 
were  fairly  numerous  in  the  vicinity  oí  Valcheta  station,  and 
are  evidently  lying  where  they  f  efl  and  were  buried  in  the  accu- 
mulating  mud  and  sand.  Their  age  is  apparently  the  same  as 
that  oí  the  marine  strata  which  underlie  the  lava  beds  above 
Aguada  Cecílio,  namely,  early  Tertiary. 

The  village  oí  Valcheta,  established  about  1890,  has  grown 
with  the  advent  oí  the  railroad,  and  its  population  fluctuates 
with  the  work  oí  construction,  from  about  350  upward.  Just 
west  of  Valcheta  station  the  road  crosses  the  Arroyo  Valcheta. 
One  oí  the  oldest  colonies  of  the  region  was  founded  here  some 
twenty-three  years  ago,  on  land  that  was  laid  off  along  the  course 
of  the  stream.  The  Arroyo  Valcheta  is  a  large  brook  which,  on 
account  of  its  constant  flow,  is  a  stream  of  first  importance  in 
this  semi-arid  region.   It  is  instructive  to  f ollow  it  from  its  source 
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in  the  volcanic  plateaus  to  the  salina  in  which  its  waters  evap- 
orate. 

Some  80  kilometers  south  of  the  railroad  there  is  a  zone  of 
volcanic  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  attains  an  altitude 
of  about  1,800  meters  above  sea  levei  and  is  the  central  peak 
of  extensive  lava  plateaus.  The  surface  of  the  plateaus  lies 
above  1,000  meters  above  the  sea  and  is  extremely  irregular. 
There  are  no  weQ-defined  stream  channels  to  lead  off  the  drainage, 
the  fissured  rocks  having  always  prevented  the  development  of 
continuous  streams.  The  waters  which  gather  from  rain  or 
snow  accumulate  in  shallow  pools  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  sink 
into  the  mass  of  rock  and  accumulate  in  the  crevices  and  spongy 
lavas.  There  they  percolate  slowly  down  into  the  mass,  which 
thus  becomes  a  great  reservoir  and  a  constant  source  of  supply. 
Around  the  margins  of  the  plateaus  the  waters  issue  in  large, 
strong,  clear  springs.  The  Arroyo  Valcheta  rises  in  three  such 
spríngs  of  especially  large  size,  issuing  in  deep  amphitheatres 
beneath  basalt  cliffs,  and  the  waters,  uniting,  continue  in  a 
northern  course  along  a  flat  valley  below  the  slopes  of  the  Chan- 
quin  mesa.  This  mesa  is  a  spur  of  the  lava  plateau  which  is 
capped  by  the  black  lava  above  slopes  of  white  and  yellow  fresh- 
water  sediments.   Low  red  hills  border  the  wíde  green  valley. 

The  slopes  of  the  valley  are  covered  with  the  brush  and  grass 
which  has  already  been  described  as  characteristic  of  the  semi- 
arid  climate.  The  lowlands,  on  the  contrary,  are  rich  swampy 
meadows  or  in  places  swamps  with  fresh-water  lagoons.  The 
contrast  is  surprising.  It  strikingly  illustrates  the  dependence 
of  vegetation  upon  the  abundance  of  water  and  demonstrates 
clearly  how  rich  the  growth  may  be  where  the  water  supply  is 
sufficient.  Even  where  the  stream  has  a  fali  of  as  much  as  5 
meters  in  a  kilometer  the  banks  of  rich  tussock  grass  build  up 
terraces  and  occasion  little  waterfalls  where  the  water  spreads 
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among  the  verdure.  The  waters  of  the  lagoons  are  held  by  the 
growth  of  reeds  and  by  the  turf  that  grows  upon  the  soil  which 
has  accumulated  along  the  reedy  marshes.  Thus  the  waters  are 
spread  out  in  the  valley  and  convert  its  rich  bottoin  lands  into 
inaccessible  swamps,  where  animais  are  often  bogged  and  lost. 

The  Arroyo  Valcheta  flows  through  swamps  of  this  char- 
acter  in  the  Estancia  Chanquin  to  a  point  5  kilometers  south  of 
the  railroad  and  then  enters  a  canyon  in  red  granitoid  rocks, 
through  which  it  flows  swiftly  to  the  point  where  the  railroad 
crosses  it.  North  of  the  line  it  soon  spreads  out  again  in  wide 
swamps  and  divides  into  many  channels.  The  principal  current 
flows  on  to  the  Laguna  dei  Curicó,  which  is  a  flat  basin  without 
outlet,  changing  according  to  the  volume  of  the  stream  from  a 
mud  flat  with  a  shallow  pool  in  the  center  to  an  extensive  lake. 
Like  ali  the  alluvial  soil  in  this  region,  the  mud  is  composed  of 
fine  eolian  dust  and  when  mixed  with  water  becomes  a  liquid 
that  affords  no  footing.  It  is  more  or  less  charged  with  salt 
and  remains  bare  of  vegetation.  Often,  about  the  margíns  of 
this  and  similar  pools  at  the  time  of  evaporation  of  the  waters, 
there  is  a  belt  of  white  salt  which  disappears  when,  during  the 
rainy  season,  the  surface  is  washed  clean. 

The  characteristic  which  distinguishes  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  is 
the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  when  to  this  is  added  their  constancy 
of  flow  its  value  in  the  semi-arid  desert  is  almost  incalculable. 
The  future  of  San  Antonio,  of  the  railroad,  and  of  the  lands  im- 
mediately  adjacent  depends  upon  this  stream  and  upon  the 
wisdom  with  which  it  is  utilized.  Investigations  of  the  amount 
of  water  which  it  carnes  should  be  conducted  systematically,  to 
determine  the  fluctuations  from  season  to  season.  The  minimum 
flow  which  has  been  observed  af ter  eight  months  of  drought  was 
2  cubic  meters  per  second.  The  average  is  probably  between 
2  and  3  cubic  meters  per  second,  and  the  maximum  that  we  have 
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measured  resulting  from  rain  ànd  melting  snow,  was  6.5  cubic 
meters.  The  total  volume  of  the  stream  per  annum  has  been 
calculated  to  be  60  million  cubic  meters,  of  which  40  million 
may  be  stored  and  utilized  for  the  water  supply  of  San 
Antonio  and  the  railroad  and  to  irrigate  some  3,000  hectares  of 
land,  to  be  selected  at  the  most  appropriate  points  along  the 
railroad  line  toward  San  Antonio. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  railroad  west  of  Valcheta  is  a 
region  of  extensive  plains,  broken  by  low  hills  of  red  rock  and 
overgrown  by  the  characteristic  shrubbery  of  jarilla,  algorrobo, 
and  bunch  grass.  Some  40  kilometers  west  of  the  Arroyo  Val- 
cheta the  road  crosses  a  similar  but  smaller  stream,  the  Arroyo 
Nahuel  Niyeu,  which  flows  through  a  more  rugged  valley  than 
that  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  but,  like  it,  heads  in  springs  at  the 
foot  of  the  lava  plateau.  North  of  the  railroad  the  Nahuel 
Niyeu  enters  the  plain  of  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta,  which  stretches 
away  as  an  extensive  flat  covered  with  fine  soil  from  1  to  2 
meters  deep  above  a  bed  of  gravei.  It  has  a  sufficient  slope  to 
give  good  drainage  and  is  adapted  to  irrígation  so  far  as  the 
waters  of  the  stream  may  suffice.  In  the  auction  sale  of  lands 
in  this  vicinity,  which  took  place  in  October,  191 1,  the  Govern- 
ment reserved  12,000  hectares  from  which  to  select  the  area  that 
shall  be  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  Nahuel  Niyeu  and  the 
Arroyo  Yaminúa,  which  enters  the  same  valley  a  short  distance 
farther  west*  In  order  that  they  may  be  utilized  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dam  both  of  these  streams. 

When  the  necessary  public  works  shall  have  been  executed 
and  the  waters  of  the  Arroyos  Valcheta,  Nahuel  Niyeu,  and 
Yaminúa  shall  have  been  appropriated  to  irrígation  and  other 
uses  of  the  populations  that  will  depend  upon  them,  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio  and  of  the  railroad  in  the 
first  170  kilometers  west  of  that  city  will  have  been  established, 
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and  an  area  of  about  5,000  hectares  will  be  cultivated  under 
irrigation.  If  we  assume  that  each  lot  under  irrigatíon  shall 
comprise  20  hectares,  there  will  be  2  50  families,  or  a  population 
oí  over  1,000  persons,  located  in  this  section. 

Plains  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca 

Between  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta  and  Corral  Chico  the  railroad 
traverses  a  high  plain  on  which  is  the  station  oí  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 
The  country  is  typical  of  the  plains  that  lie  between  the  Bajo 
de  Valcheta  and  the  Bajo  dei  Gualiçho.  It  is  composed  of  sedi- 
mentary  strata,  which  are  formed  chiefly  of  clay  but  include 
considerable  graveL  The  gravei  is  most  obvious  on  the  surf ace, 
because  the  winds  blow  away  the  fine  superficial  soil,  but  it  pro- 
tects  the  moisture  in  the  underlying  earth  from  evaporation  and 
thus  helps  to  maintain  a  better  growth  of  vegetation  than  might 
be  expected.  In  some  sections  the  grass  and  shrubs  afford 
excellent  pasture.  At  the  base  of  the  sediments,  some  30  meters 
or  more  below  the  surface,  there  are  beds  of  more  sandy  strata, 
which  are  water-bearing  and  may  be  reached  by  wells. 

Section  of  Cerros  Colorados 

West  of  Corral  Chico  there  is  a  belt  of  country  in  which  the 
plateau  character  of  the  general  region  is  replaced  by  groups 
of  high  red  hills,  and,  although  the  name  Cerro  Colorado  is  a 
very  common  one  in  Patagonia,  there  is  no  other  so  descríptive 
to  be  applied  to  this  section.  The  rocks  are  varieties  of  granite 
and  of  an  allied  lava,  rhyolite,  generally  of  a  red  color,  and  they 
form  high  rounded  hills,  among  which  broad  gravel-filled  valleys 
extend  in  various  directions.  Lava  flows  from  local  volcanic 
centers  spread  among  them  also,  and  in  places  there  are  canyons 
which  cut  through  the  lavas  into  the  underlying  graveis  and  sedi- 
mentary  rocks.   Where  springs  flow  from  the  base  of  the  escarp- 
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ments  the  slopes  are  green  with  verdure,  and  green  meadows 
form  the  valley  bottoms  as  far  as  the  waters  run.  Beyond  them 
the  thin  gray-green  growth  of  the  semi-arid  plains  covers  the 
surface.  The  railroad  winds  through  this  setting  of  hill  and  val- 
ley from  the  vicinity  of  Corral  Chico  (kilómetro  210)  to  a  point 
near  Maquinchao  (kilómetro  380).  Off  to  the  north  the  same 
type  of  topography  extends  to  high  gravelly  plains  which,  still 
farther  north,  slope  away  to  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho.  Toward 
the  south  the  valleys  ríse  until  they  head  in  the  escarpments  of 
the  extensive  lava  plateaus  which  unite  with  the  center  of 
Somuncurá. 

An  English  estancia,  that  of  Sierra  Colorada,  occupies  one 
of  the  fertile  valleys,  and  its  herds  graze  upon  the  plateaus  and 
in  the  valley  bottoms,  according  to  the  season,  while  alfalfa  is 
successf ully  raised  by  irrigation  from  a  large  spring. 

Basin  of  Carilaufquen 

An  extensive  drainage  basin,  or  rather  a  group  of  basins, 
without  outlet  to  the  sea,  occupies  a  central  position  in  Rio 
Negro  and  is  traversed  by  the  San  Antonio  and  Nahuel  Huapí 
Railroad  from  kilómetro  375  to  kilómetro  480  west  of  San  An- 
tonio. This  depressed  area,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
plateaus,  may  be  called  the  Basin  of  Carilaufquen,  for  ali  its 
waters  unite  in  Lago  Carilaufquen, 

Lago  Carilaufquen  is  narrowly  encircled,  except  on  the  south 
side,  by  the  escarpments  of  the  northern  plateau  which  extends 
toward  the  Limay.  The  lake  has  been  visited  but  not  surveyed 
by  members  of  the  Comisión. 

Lago  Carilaufquen  is  a  lake  without  outlet,  about  20  kilo- 
meters  in  length  and  5  kilometers  wide.  It  is  said  to  be  severtd 
meters  deep  in  the  middle.  The  northwestern  shore  is  formed  by 
the  talus  slope  of  a  high  mesa  which  is  capped  with  lava  and, 
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continuing  around  the  northern  end,  extends  fax  to  the  east 
toward  Maquinchao.  The  eastern  shore  is  a  wide  mud  flat, 
inaccessible  to  animais,  which  become  bogged  at  a  distance  from 
the  water.  Outside  of  the  border  oí  mud  are  sand  dunes  cover- 
ing  the  entire  surface  northeastward  to  the  base  oí  the  mesa. 
The  dunes  carry  a  good  growth  of  the  native  shrubs,  which  live 
upon  the  waters  that  accumulate  in  the  loose  saneis,  and  it  is 
possible  that  alfalfa  may  be  cultivated  here,  as  it  is  under  sim- 
ilar conditions  about  Medanos,  near  Bahia  Blanca. 

The  water  of  Lago  Carilaufquen  is  slightly  brackish,  but  is 
not  too  salty  for  stock,  which  drink  it  freely.  It  is  evident  that 
the  lake  has  not  long  been  drying  up  by  evaporation,  or  the  salts 
would  be  more  concentrated.  It  may  have  had  some  such 
history  as  this:  The  basin,  a  shallow  depression  in  an  angle  of 
the  plain  beneath  the  plateau,  has  been  scoured  out  by  wind 
when  dry  or  filled  with  water  when  the  streams  ran  to  it.  These 
changes  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  as  the  climate  has 
varied  from  more  arid  to  more  humid  conditions.  During  the 
latest  interval  of  wetter  years,  which  culminated  about  1900, 
the  basin  was  filled  with  fresh  water  beyond  the  present  extent 
of  the  lake,  and  as  the  droughts  have  recently  become  more 
intense  the  water  has  evaporated  somewhat  faster  than  it  has 
been  supplied  by  the  severa!  streams  that  were  formerly  trib- 
utary  to  it  by  surface  channels,  but  that  now  seep  to  it  under- 
ground.  It  has  therefore  diminished  in  volume  and  become 
slightly  brackish.* 

South  of  the  lake  is  a  wide  plain  composed  of  graveis,  coarse 
sands,  and  clays,  ali  of  which  are  well  bedded  and  were  de- 
posited  by  the  streams  that  now  sink  into  them  at  some  distance 
away.   There  is  a  heavy  growth  of  the  coarser  and  more  hardy 

*  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  history  of  salt  lakes  may  be  found  in  the  work 
entitled  "The  Geological  History  of  Lake  Lahontan,"  by  I.  C.  Russell.  Monographs 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  n,  1885. 
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natíve  shrubs,  capable  oí  withstanding  the  strong  winds  that 
sweep  across  the  plaín  and  oí  rooting  in  the  waters  which  seep 
through  the  subsoil.  There  is,  however,  very  little  grass  and  the 
wíde  plain  is  uninhabited.  Squatters  living  near  the  lake  in 
1912  had  cultivated  a  garden  and  raised  the  common  vegetables. 

Southwest  oí  the  principal  Lago  Carilaufquen  is  a  smaller 
lake,  known  as  Carilaufquen  Chico.  Though  1.5  kiloineters  in 
diameter  it  is  so  shallow  that  fiamingoes  wade  near  the  middle 
oí  it.  The  water  is  fresh  and  a  stream  which  never  dries  flows 
from  it  into  the  big  laguna  that  lies  beyond  a  projecting  spur 
oí  the  mesa. 

On  the  south  side  oí  Lago  Carilaufquen  is  a  gravei  plain 
which  opens  out  broadly  southward  and,  being  broken  by  hills 
and  by  spurs  from  the  plateaus  at  some  distance  from  the  lake, 
ramifies  into  the  valleys  oí  the  Ârroyos  Maquinchao,  Quetri- 
quile,  and  Guaguel  Niyeu,  the  three  principal  streams  tributary 
to  Carilaufquen.  These  streams  do  not  flow  on  the  surface 
across  the  gravei  plain  to  the  lake,  but  their  waters  sink  and 
percolate  underground  for  50  kilometers,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  stage  of  water  in  the  streams.  In  their  upper  valleys 
they  are  clear  brooks  oí  fresh  water,  running  between  gravelly 
banks  or  spreading  in  marshy  meadows  or  flowing  in  narrows 
between  lava  cliffs. 

The  Arroyo  Maquinchao  is  a  large  stream  which  has  always 
been  of  importance  as  a  watering-place  on  the  road  across  the 
Pampas.  The  valley  is  an  extensive  one,  heading  in  a  group  of 
high  moimtains  60  to  100  kilometers  south  oí  the  railroad  and 
extending  some  50  kilometers  beyond  the  point  where  the  rail- 
road reaches  it,  to  the  basin  of  Lago  Carilaufquen.  The  total 
length  oí  the  stream  is  probably  not  less  than  130  or  150  kilo- 
meters. Like  ali  the  larger  streams  of  the  interior  of  Patagonia, 
the  Arroyo  Maquinchao  gathers  its  waters  chiefly  in  lava  flows. 
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One  large  spring,  breaking  out  below  an  escarpment  on  the  side  . 
of  the  valley  in  the  Neluan  section  of  Maquinchao,  is  character- 
istic  of  the  sources  of  streams  of  this  type.  The  water  issues 
below  a  black  cliff  and  breaks  in  a  sparkling  cascade  over  the 
lower  slope,  where  it  is  margined  and  turned  aside  in  a  hundred 
rívulets  by  the  luxuriant  verdure  which  it  nourishes.  There 
is  no  visible  channel  above  the  point  of  issue;  the  cliff  is  rather  a 
little  higher  than  lower  at  that  point.  Ascending  to  the  plateau, 
we  find  a  rugged  surf  ace  with  many  undulations  yet  rising  grad- 
nally  to  a  distant  summit.  It  is  the  surface  of  a  lava  flow  and 
the  summit  is  probably  the  point  from  which  the  lava  was 
erupted.  Flowing  from  the  center  the  lava  mass  spread  out 
widely  and  hardened  on  the  surface  while  still  molten  within; 
the  inner,  molten  portion  was  pushed  on  beneath  the  crust  by 
a  succeeding  outgush  and,  finally  breaking  through,  flowed  out 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  greater  mass.  Beneath  the  crust,  in 
places  where  the  liquid  lava  escaped,  larger  or  smaller  cavities 
and  tunnels  remained.  These  cavities  form  filtration  galleries 
which,  like  the  artificial  galleries  built  to  concentrate  water  from 
porous  strata,  gather  that  which  percolates  from  the  shattered 
and  porous  lavas  and  deliver  it  as  a  constant  stream  at  the  point 
of  issue  from  beneath  the  lava  flow. 

The  volume  of  the  large  spring  in  the  Neluan  section  of 
Maquinchao  was  0.2  meter  per  second  in  March,  191 2,  after  a 
very  long  drought. 

The  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Maquinchao  is  typical  of  ali  the 
larger  stream  valleys  of  this  interior  region.  In  its  lower  por- 
tion, near  Lago  Carilaufquen,  it  is  a  broad  gravei  plain  and  as 
such  runs  through  the  sections  of  the  large  estancia  of  Maquin- 
chao known  as  Marilaufquen  and  Epulaufquen.  Extending 
southward  the  valley  is  bordered  by  gravei  terraces  which  con- 
stitute  bench  lancis,  and  above  these  on  either  hand  extend 
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plateaus  covered  in  part  with  gravei  and  in  part  with  lavas. 
The  valley  floor  from  1  to  2  meters  above  the  stream  itself  pre- 
sents  two  strongly  contrasted  conditíons  oí  soil  and  moisture, 
with  corresponding  differences  of  vegetatíon.  It  includes  exten- 
sive  áreas  of  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  where  the  principal  growth 
is  bunch  grass  and  small  shrubs  and  the  aspect  oí  the  plain  is 
arid,  except  in  the  more  rainy  seasons  oí  the  year.  The  con- 
trastíng  sections  may  best  be  described  as  swampy  meadows. 
They  are  low  flats,  where  a  rich,  deep  soil  has  accumulated  and 
supports  a  luxuríant  growth  oí  fine  grasses  and  rushes.  In 
winter  they  become  bogs.  In  summer  they  dry  up.  They  are 
locally  known  as  mallins  and  constitute  a  íeature  oí  the  Patago- 
nian  landscape  which  will  be  described  in  detail  in  connection 
with  the  soils. 

The  mallins  of  the  valley  oí  M aquinchao  are  very  extensive. 
They  occur  along  both  sides  of  the  stream,  with  interruptions  by 
gravelly  plains,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  section  oí  Epulauf- 
quen  throngh  the  sections  of  Neluan,  Rukuluan,  and  Quetrilin- 
quichi — that  is,  for  a  distance  of  about  60  kilometers  along  the 
valley. 

The  headwaters  of  the  stream  lie  some  50  kilometers  or  more 
farther  south,  among  high  plateaus  of  which  but  little  is  known. 
These  plateaus  appear,  however,  to  stretch  between  those  oí  the 
Somuncurá  volcanic  area  on  the  east  and  those  of  the  Anecón 
Grande  district  on  the  west,  and  probably  they  ínclude  a  number 
of  independent  centers  of  eruption  with  their  attendant  lava 
flows.  The  altitude  of  the  valley  in  its  lower  sections  is  not  far 
from  900  meters  above  the  sea,  and  in  the  higher  valleys  of  the 
Estancia  Maquinchao  it  is  probably  1,200  meters.  Thus  the 
upper  valley  is  above  what  is  now  considered  practicable  winter 
sheep  range  on  account  of  the  cold  and  wind. 

The  railroad  line  strikes  the  Arroyo  Maquinchao  near  the 
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point  where  the  stream  turns  from  a  northerly  to  a  northwesterly 
course  and  where  the  valley  is  a  broad  plain  broken  only  by  low 
hills  and  mesas.  The  line  follows  down  the  valley  toward  the 
interior  basin  of  Lago  Carilaufquen,  passing  several  shallow  lake 
basins  which  are  dry  during  arid  seasons  and  fill  with  water 
when  there  is  more  rain.  The  district  lies  in  that  part  of  the 
transcontinental  section  where  the  rainfall  is  a  minimum,  as  only 
the  outer  fringes  of  the  rains  from  the  Cordillera  and  from  the 
Atlantic  reach  it.  The  usual  precipitation  is  between  100  and 
250  millimeters  per  annum,  varying  according  to  the  year.  In 
the  section  of  Marilaufquen  the  tributary  valley  of  Quetriquile 
joins  that  of  Maquinchao  from  the  southwest.  It  carries  a 
beautifully  clear  running  stream,  and  an  extensive  central  sec- 
tion of  it  some  20  miles  southwest  of  Maquinchao  is  a  rich  mallin 
in  which  the  waters  spread  in  the  wide  valley,  being  held  back 
by  narrows  at  a  lower  point  where  the  stream  cuts  through  a 
rocky  ridge.  The  conditions  for  damming  the  Arroyo  Quetri- 
quile and  irrigating  by  its  waters  appear  to  be  exceedingly  f avor- 
able,  but  no  adequate  study  of  them  has  yet  been  made. 

After  passing  through  the  Marilaufquen  section  of  the 
Estancia  Maquinchao  the  railroad  runs  into  the  valley  of  the 
Arroyo  Guaguel  Niyeu,  which,  like  that  of  the  Maquinchao,  is 
a  broad  flat  characterized  by  many  áreas  of  mallin  and  others  of 
gravefly  soil.  The  vafley  of  the  Guaguel  Niyeu  extends  west- 
ward  some  50  kilometers  to  Huanuluan  and,  especially  in  its 
upper  section,  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  agriculture  through  cultivation  of  the  mallin  in  alfalfa. 
No  alfalfa  fields  have  been  planted  beyond  Maquinchao,  but 
from  an  examination  of  the  soil  and  the  underground  water 
supply  the  conditions  for  alfalfa  culture  appear  to  be  altogether 
favorable. 

South  and  north  of  the  Arroyo  Guaguel  Niyeu  there  are  vol- 
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canic  plateaus,  that  on  the  north  being  continuous  from  east  to 
west  and  extending  northward  to  the  high  plateau  known  as 
the  Huincul  Mapu,  while  those  to  the  south  are  interrupted  by 
valleys  and  broken  by  peaks  that  represent  the  centers  of  erup- 
tion  from  which  the  lavas  flowed.  The  valleys  are  of  so  great 
antiquity  that  they  have  been  more  or  less  filled  by  early  Ter- 
tiary  sediments  as  well  as  by  later  eruptions  of  ashes,  which  are 
extensively  covered  with  gravei  deposits.  In  these  soft  white 
strata  the  streams  have  cut  new  channels.  The  broken  surface 
of  the  country  is  favorable  for  stock-raising,  as  it  affords  warm, 
sunny  slopes  well  protected  from  the  winds.  The  rainfall  in- 
creases  notably  toward  the  west,  and  the  pastures  become 
richer.  The  native  grasses  grow  well  on  the  plateaus  and  the 
mallins  afford  abundant  winter  f eed. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Arroyo  Guaguel  Niyeu  is  located  an- 
other  section  of  the  lancis  belongíng  to  the  Rio  Negro  Land 
Company,  which  is  known  as  the  Estancia  Huanuluan.  The 
block  has  the  same  area  as  each  of  the  others,  being  a  square 
20  kilometers  on  each  side,  and  covers  two  branches  and  various 
tributary  valleys  of  the  arroyo,  as  well  as  the  eastern  base  of 
the  high  range  of  Anecón  Grande. 

The  railroad  follows  the  northern  branch  of  the  Arroyo 
Guaguel  Niyeu,  skirting  the  southern  base  of  the  lava  plateau 
and  ascending  to  a  divide  among  rugged  hills  composed  of  the 
old  granitoid  basement  of  the  continent.  At  Huanuluan  the 
altitude  of  the  valley  is  930  meters  above  the  sea,  only  a  little 
more  than  at  Maquinchao  (880  meters),  100  kilometers  farther 
east  But  in  this  western  section  the  high  plateau  attains  1,600 
meters  above  the  sea,  and  many  of  the  peaks  grouped  about 
Anecón  Grande  range  from  1,800  to  1,900  meters. 
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Anecón  Grande  District 

The  interior  basin  of  Carilauf quen  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  divide  which  encircles  the  headwaters  of  the  Guaguel 
Niyeu  and  separates  that  stream  f rom  those  which  flow  north- 
ward  to  the  Limay  and  also  f  rom  those  that  run  south  toward 
the  Chubut.  The  head-springs  of  the  Guaguel  Niyeu  are  in  a 
rugged  mountain  mass  known  as  £1  Arco,  and  immediately 
beyond  £1  Arco  to  the  west  is  Anecón  Grande,  the  highest  peak 
in  northern  Patagonia  east  of  the  Andes.  It  gives  its  name  to 
the  surrounding  district,  comprising  the  drainage  basins  of  the 
Cumallo,  a  tributary  of  the  Limay,  and  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Chico,  tributary  to  the  Chubut  and  the  Mamuelchoique, 
which  flows  to  the  southeast.  Anecón  Grande  thus  stands  at 
the  meeting-point  of  three  divides.  One  extends  from  the  peak 
northeastward  between  the  Guaguel  Niyeu  and  the  Cumallo; 
another  trends  southeastward  between  the  Guaguel  Niyeu  and 
the  Mamuelchoique;  and  the  third,  lying  nearly  east  and  west, 
separates  the  drainage  basins  of  the  limay  and  the  Chubut. 
We  shall  best  convey  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  region  by 
describing  the  drainage  basins  that  originate  on  the  Anecón 
slopes. 

The  Arroyo  Cumallo  rises  in  several  streams  on  the  north 
and  northwest  sides  of  Anecón  Grande.  Those  which  have 
received  names  are  the  Arroyo  Anecón  (the  most  eastern),  the 
Arroyo  or  Cafiadón  dei  Corral,  and  the  main  channel  of  the 
Cumallo,  which  drains  ali  the  northwest  side  of  the  mountain. 
Each  of  these  streams  heads  at  the  base  of  the  triangular  pyramid 
of  black  volcanic  rock,  some  500  meters  high,  which  constitutes 
the  culminating  peak.  Below  the  precipices  of  columnar  lava 
there  are  long  grassy  slopes  which  extend  in  flat  mesas  for  many 
miles  out  from  the  center.   After  gathering  from  their  head- 
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springs,  the  several  brooks  sink  rapidly  into  canyons  and  flow 
onward  with  lesser  fali  through  mallins,  between  either  gravei 
banks  or  rocky  cliffs.  The  valleys  are  wide  where  they  are  cut 
in  soft  tuffaceous  rock,  yet  narrow  here  and  there  where  they 
pass  through  a  rídge  of  underlying  granite.  It  is  because  of  two 
such  narrows  where  the  channel  does  not  exceed  10  meters  in 
width  between  vertical  walls  that  the  Caãadón  dei  Corral  has 
recdved  its  name,  the  valley  intervening  between  the  narrows 
having  been  inclosed  as  it  were  in  a  corral.  Between  the  Arroyo 
Anecón  and  the  main  Cumallo  there  is  a  broad  stretch  of  exceed- 
ingly  flat  gravei-covered  plateau,  formed  of  local  volcanic  ma- 
terial washed  down  from  centers  of  eruption  of  which  Anecón 
Grande  may  have  been  one.  Riding  on  this  plain  the  horseman 
sees  only  a  broad  levei  reaching  to  the  distant  higher  hills,  but 
ever  and  anon  he  comes  upon  a  deep  ravine  which  breaks  its  even 
surface  and  leads  away  the  waters  that  fali  upon  it  There  are 
several  of  these  ravines,  ali  tributaries  of  the  Cumallo. 

The  divide  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cumallo  basin  extends 
from  £1  Arco  northeastward,  descending  to  a  pass  at  1,200  meters 
above  the  sea  where  the  railroad  crosses  from  the  Guaguel  Niyeu 
to  the  Arroyo  Anecón.  North  of  the  pass  is  a  higher  rídge 
(1,400  to  1,600  meters)  of  exceedingly  rugged  old  granitoid 
rocks,  of  which  Cerro  Áspero  forms  the  principal  peak.  A  lit- 
tle  farther  northwest,  near  the  point  where  the  Anecón  joins  the 
Cumallo,  is  another  prominent  height  (elevation  1,357  meters),  a 
volcanic  neck  which  rises  above  the  gravei  plateau  and  from  its 
color  is  known  as  the  Cerro  Negro,  or  from  its  three  summits 
as  Las  Tres  Marias.  The  railroad  passes  close  by  the  bases  of 
Cerro  Áspero  and  Cerro  Negro,  traversing  the  canyons  that  skirt 
them.  Nearer  Anecón  Grande  are  two  curiously  shaped  heights 
known  as  the  Dromedário  and  the  Camello,  and  on  many  of  the 
tributary  branches  of  the  Anecón  and  the  Cumallo  there  are 
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sharply  cut  canyons  which  add  to  the  picturesque  attractíons  of 
the  region. 

Southward  from  Anecón  Grande  stretch  extensive  plateaus 
formed  of  young  lavas.  The  eye  ranges  freely  across  the  broad 
and  grassy  expanse,  tracing  the  lines  of  black  canyon  walls  tífl 
they  disappear  in  the  distance,  where  the  horizon  is  broken  by 
rugged  peaks  and  mesas  that  are  almost  as  high  as  the  central 
mass  of  Anecón  Grande  itself.  These  high  plateaus  and  the 
hills  and  mountains  that  relieve  their  monotony  are  character- 
istic  of  the  slope  toward  the  Chubut.  It  is  a  region  in  which  the 
opposing  forces  of  volcanism  and  erosion,  volcanism  building 
up  and  erosion  cutting  to  pieces,  have  been  active  through  sue- 
cessive  geologic  ages.  Anecón  Grande  belongs  to  some  of  the 
older  eruptions.  The  plateaus  are  covered  by  the  younger 
lavas.  Here  and  there  recent  cinder  cones  or  lava  flows,  which 
still  exhibit  the  broken  but  not  yet  weathered  crust,  mark  the 
latest  episodes  of  volcanic  activity. 

West  of  Anecón  Grande  the  mesa  slopes  away  to  the  low 
Cumallo  Pass  between  the  western  branch  of  the  Cumallo  and  a 
small  stream  that  flows  through  Valle  Verde  southwestward  to 
the  Arroyo  Las  Bayas,  one  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Chico. 
Across  this  pass  lies  the  most  convenient  route  from  north  to 
south  in  western  Rio  Negro,  giving  access  from  the  upper  Cumallo 
to  the  plateaus  east  of  the  Rio  Chico  south  of  the  divide.  The 
route,  however,  can  not  follow  down  either  the  Cumallo  or  the 
Chico,  as  both  streams  enter  deep  canyons. 

Western  Rio  Negro 

West  of  the  Cumallo  and  of  the  pass  at  its  head  there  extends 
from  north  to  south  a  high  range  of  the  old  granitoid  rocks, 
attaining  in  its  summit  peaks  from  1,400  to  1,600  meters  above 
sea.   To  avoid  this  range  the  railroad,  on  leaving  the  basin  of 
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the  Guaguel  Niyeu,  winds  northwestward  down  tributaries  of 
the  Cumallo  and,  crossing  that  stream,  ascends  to  a  low  gap  in 
the  granite  range,  where  it  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Pilcani- 
yeu.  This  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections  of  the  railroad 
to  locate,  as  the  narrow  canyons  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Cumallo 
and  the  high  ranges  by  which  it  is  surrounded  offer  serious  and 
costly  obstacles  to  construction,  requiring  a  long  railroad  line 
to  overcome  the  differences  of  elevation  without  steep  grades. 
A  satisf actory  route  was  f ound  only  af  ter  extensive  topographic 
surveys  of  the  entire  region  had  been  made  and  several  pre- 
liminary  lines  had  been  surveyed. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Pilcaniyeu,  which  flows  northward,  and 
in  its  counterpart  the  Arroyo  Escondido,  which  runs  southward, 
the  basins  and  narrows  that  are  characteristic  of  the  streams 
north  of  Anecón  Grande  are  also  represented.  The  region  is  one 
in  which  old  valleys  have  been  filled  with  volcanic  tuffs  and  the 
streams  superímposed  upon  the  tuffs  have  excavated  wide  basins 
in  the  soft  deposits  and  cut  canyons  across  the  hard  ridges.  The 
valleys  themselves  are  floored  with  gravei  deposits  or  occupied 
by  rich  mallins.  They  lie  at  an  elevation  of  900  to  1,000  meters 
above  the  sea,  and,  as  they  carry  a  peculiarly  good  growth  of 
native  grasses,  they  constitute  a  desirable  grazíng  district.  The 
property  of  the  Estancia  Pilcaniyeu,  a  section  of  the  Southern 
Land  Company  of  Argentina,  occupies  16  léguas,  or  about 
10,000  acres,  in  the  valley  and  on  the  adjacent  hills.  Although 
one  of  the  smaller  properties  in  this  region,  it  has  been  particu- 
larly  well  managed  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  The 
railroad  station  at  Pilcaniyeu  is  situated  in  the  lower  valley  near 
the  estancia  house.  Three  kilometers  farther  up  is  the  narrows 
on  the  Arroyo  Pilcaniyeu,  represented  in  Plate  IV,  beyond  which 
the  valley  again  widens  out  From  the  several  heads  of  the 
stream  low  passes  open  toward  the  southeast  and  southwest, 
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giving  easy  access  to  the  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Las  Bayas  in  one 
directíon  and  to  the  Pichileuf u  in  the  other.  Ali  about  in  the 
mountains  there  are  secluded  snnny  valleys  sheltered  by  the 
higher  slopes.  The  mallins  throughout  the  valley  of  Pilcaniyeu 
are  adapted  to  cultivation,  but  as  yet  there  has  been  little  attempt 
at  growing  auxiliary  pasture  crops. 

The  Arroyo  Pilcaniyeu  is  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Pichileufu, 
which  rises  in  the  Andes  south  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  flows 
northward  for  100  kilometers  parallel  to  the  Limay,  into  which 
it  eventually  empties.  Between  the  Pichileufu  and  the  Limay 
is  a  narrow  section  of  high  plateau  region,  which  is  cut  off  f rom 
the  eastern  áreas  by  the  Pichileufu,  but  which  retains  the  char- 
acteristic  vegetation  of  bunch  grass  and  in  other  respects  is 
typically  a  part  of  the  Pampas. 

Qn  the  upper  Pichileufu  and  on  the  slope  toward  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  there  is  a  new  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  foot- 
hills  of  the  Andean  Cordillenu  It  consists  in  high  ridges  and 
extensive  terraces  composed  of  glacial  graveis.  In  ali  the  coun- 
try  f rom  the  Atlantic  westward  across  the  Pampas  to  this  point 
there  is  no  trace  of  glacial  deposits  or  glacial  sculpture.  Even 
on  the  high  peak  of  Anecón  Grande  the  forms  of  the  ridges  and 
valleys  are  those  developed  by  running  water,  aided  by  the  winds, 
and  the  characteristic  marks  of  glaciation  are  entirely  lacking; 
but  on  the  divide  between  the  Pichileufu  and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 
and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Pichileufu,  where  it  issues  from 
the  spurs  of  the  Andes,  there  are  glacial  deposits  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  extent.  They  correspond  in  volume  with  the  very 
deep  lake  basins  excavated  in  the  older  Andean  valleys.  Thus 
on  crossing  this  divide  we  enter  upon  a  region  which,  though  we 
have  not  reached  the  Andes,  is  distinctly  different  in  topo- 
graphic  character  from  the  eastern  plateaus.  The  divide  itself 
runs  in  part  over  rocky  hills,  but  between  them  it  follows  high 
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embankments  of  gravei,  which  are  crowned  by  huge  boulders. 
These  are  the  outer  moraines  of  an  extensive  glacier  that  occupied 
the  basin  of  Nahuel  Huapí  and  extended  to  this  eastern  limit 
during  an  early  glacial  epoch.  In  descending  from  the  gravei 
rídge  toward  the  lake  we  pass  over  steep  slopes  of  gravei  alter- 
nating  with  wide  terraces  on  most  of  which  there  are  deposits 
of  sand  or  fine  soil.  Abandoned  valleys  testify  to  streams  which 
formerly  flowed  through  them  but  which  have  adopted  other 
channels,  and  the  aspect  of  the  topography  bears  witness  to  the 
advance  and  retreat  of  the  glacier  that  covered  the  region. 
Upon  these  ridges  and  terraces  is  situated  the  estancia  of  San 
Ramon,  the  property  of  a  German  prince. 

The  east  end  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  reaches  into  the  district 
where  the  rainf ali  is  inadequate  to  support  the  growth  of  trees 
in  the  gravelly  soils.  The  scenery  about  that  end  of  the  lake  is 
therefore  typical  of  the  Pampas.  The  hills  are  covered  by  a 
strong  growth  of  bunch  grass;  the  gravei  ridges,  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  bear  the  neneo  (Mulinum  trifurcatutn),  a  plant 
characteristic  of  arid  soils.  Running  water  in  the  valleys  may  be 
traced  by  the  characteristic  green  of  the  mallins,  and  only  along 
the  larger  streams  is  there  a  growth  of  small  trees,  of  species  pecul- 
iar to  the  Cordillera.  Thus,  even  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Andes, 
the  Pampa  persists  with  ali  its  typical  characteristics.  It  is  but  a 
step  from  the  grassy  plateaus  to  the  forest-covered  mountains. 
At  a  glance  the  eye  sweeps  from  the  grassy  brown  slopes  and  the 
dark  cliffs  of  Cerro  Carmen,  at  the  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí, 
along  the  course  of  the  lake  to  the  dark-green  f  orests  of  ciprés  and 
Andean  beech,  and  beyond  them  to  the  snow-covered  peaks  of 
the  Cordillera.  Upon  the  traveler  who  has  ridden  across  the 
bare,  windy  Pampas  and  traversed  the  monotony  of  the  semi-arid 
valleys  and  high  plateaus,  this  view  of  the  great  ranges  among 
whose  forests  lies  the  historie  lake  of  Nahuel  Huapí  makes  an 
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impression  of  scenic  contrast  and  beauty  that  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey  in  words.  Behind  him  lies  inhospitable  monotony;  before 
h\m  a  region  rich  in  beautiful  scenery  and  suited  by  its  climate, 
water  powers,  and  natural  resources  to  be  the  seat  of  a  prosper- 
ous  state. 

Resources  and  Industries 

The  resources  of  the  Pampa  region  of  Rio  Negro  lie  in  its 
waters,  soils,  and  native  vegetation  and  also  in  its  agrícultural 
and  pastoral  products.  Water  is  the  basal  element  upon  which 
ali  others  depend,  for  without  it  the  soils  are  unproductive  and 
neither  vegetation  nor  animais  can  exist.  In  humid  climates, 
where  water  is  plentiful,  this  fimdamental  relation  is  likely  to 
be  overlooked  and  the  value  of  land  is  fixed  rather  by  the  quality 
of  the  soils  than  by  the  abundance  of  water;  but  in  a  semi-arid 
region  water  is  the  criticai  element,  because  it  is  limited  in  quan- 
tity,  and  its  limitation  is  the  limitation  of  ali  products  of  the 
region.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Pampas  is  therefore  a  prime  requisite  in  the  study  of  their  future 
settlements  and  industries. 

Water  Resources 

In  any  region  whatsoever  ali  the  waters  are  derived  from  the 
rainfall — in  some  regions  from  the  rainfall  of  the  immediate 
vicinity,  in  others  from  that  of  more  or  less  distant  districts, 
the  water  gathering  in  streams  or  filtering  undergroimd  until  it 
is  brought  within  reach  at  a  locality  which  may  be  f ar  from  the 
place  where  it  originally  fell  as  rain.  The  amount  of  rainfall 
(or  rather  of  precipitation,  which  means  both  rainfall  and  snow- 
fali)  that  may  contribute  to  the  water  supply  of  a  country  is 
therefore  the  first  thing  to  be  determined  in  studying  its  water 
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resources.  To  this  end  constant  observations  continued  through 
long  terms  of  years  are  essential  and  should  be  carried  out  by  a 
competent,  well-trained  servíce.  The  Meteorological  Bureau 
of  Argentina,  founded  by  Dr.  B.  A.  Gould  in  1872  and  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Walter  G.  Davis,  his  successor  in  the  directorship, 
has  caused  observations  of  rainfall,  temperature,  humidity,  and 
winds  to  be  made,  so  far  as  has  been  practicable,  at  a  large  num- 
ber  of  stations  throughout  Argentina,  and  some  of  these  stations 
have  been  located  in  Patagonia.  Unfortunately  the  conditions 
have  not  been  favorable  for  continuous  work  in  that  countiy. 
The  funds  have  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain  a  large  number 
of  stations  nor  to  pay  competent  observers  for  service  in  the 
remote  and  isolated  localities  of  the  unsettled  territories.  The 
work  has  therefore  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  and  has 
necessarily  been  intrusted  to  observers  who  receive  a  small  com- 
pensation.  Their  residence  determines  from  time  to  time  the 
places  at  which  the  observations  should  be  made.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  service  has  been  subject  to  many  vicissitudes 
involving  changes  of  observers  and  of  positions  of  observing 
stations.  Yet  even  the  discontinuous  records  thus  obtained 
serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  principal  f eatures  of  the  climate. 

The  table  on  page  83  is  taken  from  the  report  published  by 
the  meteorological  office  in  1910.  It  shows  the  mean  annual  rain- 
fall  at  nine  stations  in  the  Terrítory  of  Rio  Negro,  six  in  Neu- 
quén,  and  two  in  Chubut.  The  order  of  the  stations  is  changed 
from  that  in  the  report  cited,  as  they  are  rearranged  in  geo- 
graphic  sequence,  proceeding  from  San  Antonio  north  to  Conesa, 
on  the  Rio  Negro,  and  then  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro  by 
Choele-Choel,  Chichinales,  and  Chelforo  to  Limay,  the  last- 
named  being  near  the  confluence  of  the  Limay  and  the  Neuquén 
rivers.  Taking  a  long  step  toward  the  west,  to  the  f  oot-hills  of 
the  Cordillera,  the  sequence  then  folio  ws:  Huechulaufquen, 
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Junín  de  los  Andes,  San  Martin  de  los  Andes,  Lago  Traful,  and 
Bariloche.  The  statíons  follow  in  the  order  named,  southward 
down  the  Andes.  The  list  concludes  with  two  statíons  farther 
south,  namely,  Cholila  and  16  de  Octubre. 

The  line  of  statíons  thus  starts  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Territory  of  Rio  Negro,  proceeds  up  the  Riò  Negro  valley  across 
the  Territory  to  Neuquén,  and,  reaching  the  Andes,  extends 
southward  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Cordillera  into  Chubut 
This  distribution  leaves  the  central  portion  of  the  Territory 
unrepresented,  and  data  are  lacking  for  some  of  the  more  arid 
distrícts,  as  well  as  for  ali  the  high  plateau  regions  where  the 
precipitation  is  undoubtedly  heavier.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  these  records  are  continuous  only  for  a  f ew  years,  the  long- 
est  term  being  from  1896  to  1907,  when  the  service  was  main- 
tained  at  16  de  Octubre.  It  was  not  discontinued  there  after 
1907,  nor  at  various  other  points,  but  the  records  of  later  years 
have  not  been  published  and  are  not  now  available. 

This  table  gives  the  mean  annual  rainfall  for  the  term  of 
years  covered  by  the  observations.  We  have  also  the  records 
of  successive  years  at  any  one  place  and,  comparing  them,  we 
find  that  there  are  great  variations  from  year  to  year.  At  Buenos 
Aires,  where  records  have  been  kept  since  1861,  the  annual  rain- 
fall has  been  as  little  as  540  millimeters  and  has  risen  to  2,000 
millimeters.  Fig.  1  shows  the  grouping  of  these  fluctuations 
and  the  extraordinary  excesses  of  certain  years.  It  is  a  fact 
now  generally  recognized  by  students  of  climatology  that  pre- 
cipitation varies  periodically,  the  amount  becoming  greater  or 
less  in  the  course  of  short  periods  of  three  or  four  years'  duration 
and  culminating  in  excessive  abundance  or  scarcity  at  longer 
intervals,  which  may  range  between  twelve  and  twenty  years. 
Extended  studies  of  these  climatic  variations,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Argentina,  have  recently  been  made  by  Dr.  F.  H. 
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Bigelow,  formerly  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  now 
connected  with  the  Argentine  service.  A  tentative  conclusion, 
which  has  yet  to  be  fully  verified  but  which  is  regarded  as  approx- 
imately  correct,  is  that  the  interval  between  two  minima  or  two 
máxima  of  annual  rainfall  in  those  countries  is  three  and  three- 
quarters  years.  This  figure  refers  to  the  minor  fluctuations  and 
is  a  general  result  from  which  the  rainfall  in  any  particular 
locality  may  depart,  even  though  the  fluctuations  for  a  large 
region  should  as  a  whole  follow  the  rule.  The  longer  period 
between  the  great  extremes  of  least  and  greatest  rainfall  has  not 
yet  been  observed  adequately  to  determine  its  probable  dura- 
tion,  beyond  the  general  statement  already  made.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that  extreme  conditions  are  likely 
to  recur  every  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  but  the  recurrences  may 
sometimes  depart  rather  widely  from  this  interval.  Neverthe- 
less,  it  is  a  definite  advantage  to  recognize  that  such  fluctuations 
toward  drought  or  toward  humidity  are  characteristic  and  that 
they  do  not  indicate  a  general  trend  of  climatic  change. 

Throughout  Patagonia  the  years  of  1899  and  1900  were 
characterized  by  epoch-marking  floods.  In  the  colony  of  Chubut 
the  fields  which  had  been  under  irrigation  for  several  decades 
were  almost  destroyed.  In  Rio  Negro  the  arroyos  and  lakelets 
were  filled,  the  mattins  were  converted  into  swamps,  and  plains 
which  are  now  arid  became  rich  meadows.  The  heavy  rainfall 
was  not  confined  to  one  year  but  extended  over  several,  and  as 
the  vegetation  responded  the  aspect  of  the  country  was  materially 
changed.  In  the  ten  or  twelve  years  which  succeeded  this 
period,  up  to  191 1  or  191 2,  the  annual  variations  of  rainfall 
tended  on  the  whole  toward  a  smaller  precipitation.  In  the  last 
year  or  eighteen  months  there  has  been  more  rain,  and  reports 
for  the  winter  of  1913  are  to  the  effect  that  the  rains  have  been 
unusually  heavy.   It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  drier  years  will 
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not  succeed,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  extreme  drought  of  1908 
to  1910  will  not  soon  be  equaled. 

The  rainfall  in  any  year  may  readily  amount  to  200  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  minimum — that  is,  the  rainfall  in  one  year  may 
be  double  that  in  another.  At  Buenos  Aires  the  maTÍmiim  rain 
of  1900  was  nearly  four  times  the  extreme  minimum  of  1893. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  facts  that  observations  of  but  a 
f ew  years  afford  only  an  approximate  measure  of  the  mean  rain- 
fall, and  that  account  must  be  taken  of  material  fluctuations 
from  that  amount.  Nevertheless  the  mean  precipitation  is 
necessarily  the  basis  of  any  general  consideration  of  the  resources 
which  depend  upon  the  water  available. 

The  annual  rainfall  at  San  Antonio  has  been  calculated 
for  the  years  1900  to  1908,  1910,  and  1911,  the  record  for 
1909  being  incomplete.  It  varied  from  303  millimeters  in 
1900  to  but  70  millimeters  in  1908.  It  increased  in  1910 
and  reached  more  than  217  millimeters  in  1911.  At  this 
place  the  minor  cycle  of  fluctuation  is  represented  by  lesser  and 
greater  amounts  every  third  or  fourth  year,  and  the  general 
diminution  in  precipitation  from  1900  to  1908  is  clearly  marked. 
The  increase  through  the  years  1910,  191 1,  and  191 2  and  up  to 
the  date  of  writing  in  1913  appears  definitely  to  mark  a  swing  of 
the  pendulum  in  the  other  direction.  The  situation  of  San 
Antonio,  on  the  Atlantic,  where  the  precipitation  is  derived  largely 
from  that  ocean,  makes  this  record  significant  for  a  zone  in 
eastern  Rio  Negro  which  extends  as  far  west  as  Corral  Chico, 
200  kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio,  and  possibly  100  kilometers, 
more  or  less,  beyond  that.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  influence  of 
the  Atlantic  rains  is  felt  at  Maquinchao,  although  it  may  be 
occasionally.  This  being  so,  the  observations  at  San  Antonio 
may  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  water  resources  of  eastern 
Rio  Negro,  and  they  have  been  used  in  that  manner  in  the 
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investigation  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  and  its  usefulness  as  a 
source  of  water  supply  for  the  railroad  and  for  the  city  of  San 
Antonio. 

Another  factor  that  enters  into  the  distríbutíon  of  the  raín- 
fall  in  the  particular  case  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  and  also  in 
general  throughout  Rio  Negro  is  the  distríbutíon  of  the  greater 
elevations  of  the  region.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  geographic 
description  that  a  volcanic  plateau  which  rises  from  1,000  to 
1,200  meters  or  more  above  the  sea  and  supports  summits  still 
higher  extends  from  east  to  west  àcross  southeastern  Rio  Negro. 
This  plateau  lies  across  the  path  of  the  air  currents  that  blow  in 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  its  altitude  is  sufficient  to  materially 
affect  the  precipitation  upon  its  surface.  It  may  reasonably  be 
considered  probable  that  the  precipitation  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  plateau  is  double  that  which  falis  at  San  Antonio. 

The  heavier  rainfall  on  the  plateau  and  the  storage  of  the 
waters  in  the  lava  masses  maintain  the  streams  that  flow  into 
the  Bajo  de  Valcheta  and  distinguish  that  basin  as  a  district 
available  for  settlement  from  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho,  lying  farther 
northeast,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  practically  waterless. 
The  rainfall  in  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  has  never  been  observed 
but  is  probably  as  little  as  in  any  other  part  of  eastern  Rio  Negro. 
It  is  probably  much  less  than  that  at  San  Antonio,  Conesa,  or 
Choele-Choel,  ali  of  which  range  about  the  mean  of  200  to  250 
millimeters  per  annum.  San  Antonio  lies  southeast  of  the  Bajo 
dei  Gualicho,  Conesa  northeast  of  it,  and  Choele-Choel  near  its 
northwest  end.  Both  San  Antonio  and  Conesa  lie  nearer  the 
storm  tract  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  for  this  reason  are  in  the 
path  of  moister  air  currents.  Choele-Choel  lies  far  to  the  west 
of  the  coast  but  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro,  and  while  its 
general  position  might  lead  one  to  expect  a  lighter  rainfall  than 
that  of  localities  farther  east,  the  f act  that  it  is  in  the  river  valley 
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perhaps  has  some  influence  in  gíving  it  a  greater  precipitation 
than  is  received  by  the  neighboring  plateaus.  We  here  touch 
i  upon  the  mooted  questíon  of  the  influence  of  local  conditions, 
and  especially  of  vegetation,  upon  rainfall.  It  is  argued  that 
the  presence  of  vegetation,  especially  of  forests,  increases  pre- 
cipitation, whereas  the  removal  of  the  foliage  is  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  rainfall.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  effect  of 
vegetation  is  a  minor  one  among  the  influences  which  determine 
the  amount  of  rainfall  and  is  of  little  importance  in  regions  over 
which  pass  strong  air  currents  heavily  laden  with  moisture.  In 
such  regions  rain  will  fali  whether  the  surface  be  clothed  with 
forests  or  cultivated  crops  or  lie  fallow,  for  the  radiation  of  heat 
f rom  the  ground  is  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  excess  of  humidity 
suspended  in  the  air;  but  a  very  different  relation  exists  where 
the  air  currents  are  so  slightly  charged  with  moisture  that  there 
is  little  tendency  for  it  to  fali  as  rain.  Then  the  cooler  tem- 
peratures  which  prevail  over  a  wooded  area,  or  even  the  slight 
coolness  that  is  induced  by  herbage,  in  contrast  to  the  intense 
heat  that  is  radiated  by  bare  ground,  may  suffice  to  determine 
that  rain  shall  fali,  whereas  over  the  barren  áreas  the  upper  air 
may  be  heated  to  dryness  and  pass  on  without  a  shower. 

Although  shrubs  grow  on  the  plateaus  ali  about  the  Bajo 
dei  Gualicho  and  grasses  spread  where  moisture  seeps  into  the 
plain  the  vegetation  is  exceedingly  sparse  or  entirely  lacking 
over  large  áreas  in  the  basin,  and  the  radiation  from  the  hot 
sands  and  stony  flats  is  intense.  Thus  a  column  of  hot  air  rises 
from  the  Bajo  and  probably  materially  lessens  the  precipitation 
over  that  area.  About  the  fertile  districts  of  Choele-Choel,  on 
the  contrary,  moisture  is  abundant  in  the  valley,  there  are  wide- 
spread  green  fields,  and  the  air  above  the  district  is  less  repellent 
to  the  passing  clouds. 

Westward  beyond  the  zone  of  the  Atlantic  rains  the  interior 
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oí  Rio  Negro  becomes  drier.  Maquinchao  is  probably  situated 
in  the  driest  section  of  northern  Patagonia,  where  the  influence  of 
the  Atlantic  rain  or  the  rains  from  the  Cordillera  is  rarely  felt. 

Ali  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Arroyo  Maquinchao  and  the 
Quetriqufle  extends  a  highland  which,  like  that  of  Somuncurá, 
catches  a  heavier  precipitation  than  would  otherwise  fali  in  this 
locality  and  thus  feeds  the  valleys  below.  It  is  interesting  to 
remark  that  the  plateaus  lying  north  of  Maquinchao  and  extend- 
ing  to  the  Rio  Limay  do  not  appear  to  serve  the  lower  lands 
with  water  in  the  same  way.  This  difference  is  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  they  may  not  receive  as  much  rainfall,  but  it  also 
results  from  the  less  extent  of  lavas,  which  serve  as  reservoirs 
in  the  southern  plateau. 

The  mountain  center  of  Anecón  Grande,  situated  100  kilo- 
meters  west  of  Maquinchao,  lies  within  the  outer  zone  of  the 
Cordilleran  rains,  where  the  mean  annual  precipitation  is  350 
to  500  millimeters  or  more.  Throughout  the  belt  extending 
from  Anecón  Grande  westward  to  the  Andes  there  is  a  striking 
difference  in  the  growth  of  the  grasses  and  shrubs,  whose  lux- 
uriance  about  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  in  the  adjacent 
plateaus  plainly  indicates  more  abundant  moisture  than  exists 
in  the  region  east  of  this  belt. 

The  average  amounts  of  precipitation  which  are  indicated  as 
falling  at  the  several  localities  cdted  in  the  preceding  tables  rep- 
resent  the  total  depth  of  the  water  that  would  gather  during 
the  year  in  an  inclosed  receptacle  which  did  not  leak  and  from 
which  there  was  no  evaporation.  It  is  evident  that  these  con- 
ditions  do  not  exist  in  the  ground,  where  both  leakage  and  evap- 
oration occur. 

Rainfall  divides  into  three  parts  upon  reaching  the  ground 
or  soon  afterward.  A  portion  of  it  runs  off  into  the  surface 
streams  and  is  known  as  rutiroff;  another  portion  evaporates; 
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and  a  third  percolates  into  the  subsoil  and  the  underlying  rocks. 
That  which  qnickly  runs  off  we  see  in  the  swollen  stxeams;  that 
whích  evaporates  we  do  not  see,  but  by  observing  how  the  soil 
dries  out  we  may  realize  that  evaporation  is  taking  place;  that 
which  sinks  into  the  subsoil  and  percolates  slowly  underground 
feeds  the  springs  and  maintains  the  more  constant  volume  of  the 
stxeams. 

In  Rio  Negro  the  run-off  is  a  minimum  and  the  rainf ali  prac- 
tically  divides  into  that  part  which  evaporates  and  that  part 
which  percolates  underground.  The  run-off  is  an  exceedingly 
small  proportion,  because  the  ground  is  generally  dry  and  quickly 
absorbs  the  little  rills  that  gather  upon  the  surface  af ter  a  shower. 
The  waters  do  not  trickle  far  before  they  sink  into  the  ground, 
yet  such  is  the  capacity  of  the  superficial  soil  to  absorb  a  large 
quantity  that  as  a  rule  but  little  moisture  penetrates  into  the 
subsoil  and  underlying  rocks.  Thus  in  general  over  the  great 
plains  and  plateaus,  except  where  they  are  covered  by  broken 
lava,  most  of  the  rainf  ali  remains  in  the  upper  soil,  within  the 
zone  of  evaporation.  The  exception  that  must  be  made  of  the 
lava-covered  plateaus  needs  to  be  emphasized.  The  rainf  ali, 
and  especially  the  snowfall,  which  gathers  upon  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  lava  sinks  into  innumerable  crevices  between  the 
rocks,  which  in  cooling  and  shrinking  separated  into  distinct 
blocks.  From  the  time  of  eruption,  once  they  had  cooled, 
these  vast  lava  sheets  of  the  high  plateaus  have  been  cut  in  every 
direction  by  fissures,  which,  though  exceedingly  thin,  are  very 
numerous  and  represent  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  volume  of 
space.  Near  the  top  the  fissures  are  wider  than  they  are  lower 
down,  and  thus  they  are  adapted  to  receive  quickly  but  to  de- 
tiver only  slowly  the  water  that  falis  upon  the  surface.  In  these 
plateaus,  therefore,  the  relation  of  evaporation  to  percolation 
is  the  reverse  of  the  relation  in  the  plains  that  are  covered  with 
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soil  and  gravei  The  proportion  that  evaporates  is  small,  and 
the  proportion  that  percolates  deep  into  the  lavas  is  large. 

Of  the  three  separate  portions  of  the  total  rainf ali  the  im- 
mediate  run-off  is  a  waste  and  often,  when  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute  floods,  occasions  great  losses.  That  which  evaporates  is  a 
direct  loss.  In  contrast  to  these  two,  that  which  percolates 
into  the  soil  and  remains  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants,  or 
which,  sinking  deeper,  is  delivered  at  lower  leveis  to  springs  and 
maintains  the  more  constant  flow  of  streams,  is  the  portion  that 
serves  the  various  uses  man  has  for  water.  The  fact  that  imme- 
diate  run-off  is  scanty  in  Rio  Negro  is  advantageous,  but  it  is 
an  advantage  which  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  excessive 
proportion  which  evaporates. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  2)  is  designed  to  illus- 
trate  the  relation  between  rainf  ali  and  evaporation  duríng  an 
average  year  at  San  Antonio,  according  to  the  available  data  of 
observed  mean  monthly  rainf  ali  and  estimated  monthly  evap- 
oration.* The  bottom  line  is  divided  into  12  spaces  to  represent 

•  The  following  are  the  monthly  values,  the  rainf  ali  being  taken  from  the  report  on 
the  dimate  of  Argentina  by  Walter  G.  Davis,  1910,  page  97,  and  the  evaporation  having 
been  calnilated  by  Professor  F.  H.  Bigelow,  of  the  Aigentine  Weather  Bureau. 
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the  twdve  months  of  the  year,  from  March  to  February.  The 
year  is  made  to  begin  with  March  because  that  is,  in  Rio  Negro, 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  some  five  months, 


March  Mij      Jum       July       Ai«      fept       Oel       Nov.      Dm.      J»  F«t* 


FIG.  2.   ANNUAL  RAINFALL  AND  EVAPORATION  AT  SAN  ANTONIO,  RIO  NEGRO. 

1902-1907 

during  which  moisture  accumulates  in  the  soil,  whereas  during 
the  succeeding  seven  months,  from  August  to  February,  the 
proportion  of  rain  which  falis  is  less  and  the  drought  becomes 
gradually  more  severe.  This  division  into  rainy  and  dry  sea- 
sons  is  not  fixed.  Rains  sometimes  begin  in  February  or  are 
delayed  until  May,  and  in  some  years  there  are  rains  in  Septem- 
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ber  and  October  which  are  suffidently  heavy  to  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  the  growing  crops.  Disregarding  these  differ- 
ences  of  one  year  from  another,  the  lower  of  the  two  curves  adds 
together  the  mean  rainfall  at  San  Antonio  month  by  month  and 
shows  how,  starting  with  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  March, 
there  would  gather  during  the  year,  on  the  average,  a  depth  of 
205  millimeters  of  water  in  a  basin  from  which  there  should  be 
no  evaporation. 

The  upper  curve  adds  up  the  amount  of  water  which  would 
evaporate  month  by  month  from  a  water  body  under  natural 
conditions,  or  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  continually  kept 
moist  by  water  rising  from  below.  We  see  at  once  that  this 
theoretical  evaporation  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  rainfall. 
In  a  year  it  is  1,186  millimeters,  whereas  the  rainfall  is  only 
205  millimeters — that  is  to  say,  the  evaporation  would  be  nearly 
siz  times  the  rainfall  if  the  water  were  supplied  to  maintain  it. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  total  rainfall  would  be  quickly  lost 
by  evaporation  if  it  remained  near  the  surface,  within  the  reach 
of  that  capillary  attraction  which  draws  the  moisture  up  be- 
tween  the  grains  of  the  soil.  Such  is  the  fact  in  large  distrícts 
of  Rio  Negro,  where  under  natural  conditions  ali  or  very  nearly 
ali  of  the  moisture  which  falis  is  soon  restored  to  the  atmosphere, 
leaving  the  ground  dry  again. 

If  we  compare  the  rainfall  and  the  theoretical  evaporation 
month  by  month  we  see  that  in  round  numbers  the  monthly 
evaporation  is  from  two  to  thirty-six  times  as  great  as  the 
monthly  rainfall.  The  ratio  is  least  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
the  months  of  late  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  greatest  in 
December.  At  first  sight  it  may  not  seem  to  make  any  differ- 
ence  whether  the  theoretical  evaporation  is  two  times  or  thirty- 
six  times  as  great  as  the  rainfall,  for  ali  the  moisture  which  could 
evaporate  would  be  taken  in  either  case;  but  there  is  a  differ- 
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ence  in  the  immediateness  of  the  drying  out.  During  and  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time  af ter  a  rain  the  conditions  are  less 
favorable  to  evaporation  than  is  indicated  by  the  average 
monthly  proportion,  and  the  falling  water  percolates  into  the 
soil.  It  sinks  deeper  and  stays  longer  when  evaporation  is  less 
intense.  Whatever  proportion  accumulates  in  the  subsoil  does  so 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  By  December  and  January  it 
has  been  drawn  to  the  surface  and  exhausted  or  has  sunk  deep 
beyond  the  reach  of  capillary  attraction. 

We  may  trace  these  conditions  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
plants.  The  alfilerillo  (Erodium  cicutarium  L'Her.),  appears  like 
magic,  after  a  shower,  as  a  tiny  green  sprout  and,  growing 
rapidly,  quickly  covers  the  most  arid  places  with  its  circular, 
flat  clusters  of  deeply  serrate  leaves.  If  the  shower  which  stirs 
the  life  in  the  seeds  is  not  repeated,  the  growth  is  very  slight, 
yet  the  plant  seems  tenacious  of  life  and  lingers  till  f urther  rains 
enable  it  to  flourish.  It  matures  quickly  and  spreads  its  innu- 
merable  winged  seeds  with  corkscrew  appendages  to  recarpet 
the  desert  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  season  of  growth  of  the 
alfilerillo  is  chiefly  during  September  and  October.  In  November 
it  matures  and  soon  after  dries  up.  It  has  adapted  its  season  to 
the  time  of  least  evaporation  with  sufficient  sunshine.  August, 
the  last  month  of  the  winter  cold,  is  also  a  month  of  very  slight 
precipitation.  During  September  and  October  the  sunshine  is 
warmer  and  the  rain  is  more  abundant;  then  the  plants  grow.  In 
November  evaporation  begins  to  be  powerful:  the  upper  layers 
of  the  soil  dry  out,  the  alfilerillo  matures,  and  with  the  heats  of 
December,  its  task  of  seeding  accomplished,  it  withers  and  dies. 

The  alfilerillo  roots  in  the  superficial  soil.  Its  growth  is  too 
transient  to  penetrate  widely  or  deeply,  but  other  plants  have 
found  a  different  adaptation  in  that  they  spread  or  sink  their 
roots  in  search  of  water.   These  are  strong  shrubs. 
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ff,  after  this  consideration  of  the  condition  of  rainfall  and 
evaporatíon,  we  ask  why  Rio  Negro  seems  a  desert,  the  answer 
is  obvious.  It  is  because  evaporatíon  is  several  times  as  intense 
as  rainfall,  and  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  such  that  but  little 
of  the  rainfall  escapes  beyond  the  reach  of  evaporatíon.  We 
cannot  increase  the  rainfall  nor  can  we  diminish  the  intensity 
of  the  sun,  the  dryness  of  the  air,  or  the  drying  power  of  the 
winds,  which  combine  to  make  evaporatíon  so  efficient.  We 
can,  however,  by  appropriate  methods  of  cultivation,  change 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  and  enable  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
rainfall  to  sink  into  a  layer  where  it  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
evaporatíon  and  yet  shall  remain  available  for  useful  plants. 
Whether  it  would  be  profitable  to  do  so  at  any  particular  locality 
depends  upon  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  value  of  the  herds  to  be 
carried  on  the  pasture. 

The  local  conditions  of  rainfall  and  evaporatíon  sufficiently 
explain  the  general  absence  of  running  streams  in  the  plains  of 
Rio  Negro.  The  springs  are  small  because  only  a  small  part 
of  the  meager  rainfall  feeds  them,  and  the  rivulets  that  flow  from 
them  are  short  because  they  are  soon  exhausted.  The  condi- 
tions become  more  extreme  toward  the  west  from  San  Antonio, 
the  rainfall  diminishing  and  evaporatíon  increasing  until,  beyond 
the  basin  of  Carilaufquen,  in  which  rainfall  is  probably  least 
and  evaporatíon  greatest,  conditions  change  for  the  better  in  the 
district  tríbutary  to  the  Chubut  and  the  Limay.  About  Anecón 
Grande  and  thence  westward  the  rainfall  is  adequate  to  maintain 
running  streams,  even  where  their  sources  are  not  in  extensive 
lava  plateaus. 

In  describing  the  zone  traversed  by  the  railroad  from  San 
Antonio  to  Nahuel  Huapí  the  several  arroyos  which  are  crossed 
in  the  first  400  kilometers  have  been  enumerated.  They  are 
the  Arroyos  Valcheta,  Nahuel  Niyeu,  Yaminúa,  and  Maquin- 
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chao.  There  are  also  many  springs  and  brooks,  which  are  not 
of  sufficient  size  to  require  special  mention.  Each  one  of  the 
four  larger  streams  heads  in  a  lava  plateau  and  owes  its  existence 
to  the  capacity  of  the  plateau  for  storing  water  beyond  the  reach 
of  evaporation  and  for  delivering  it  concentrated  in  a  large  stream. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  and  of  the  Chacra  Spring 
of  Maquinchao,  given  in  a  preceding  section,  suffice  to  make 
clear  these  conditions  of  accumulation.  It  is  obvious  that  where 
there  are  no  lava  plateaus  there  are  no  considerable  streams,  and 
that  the  volume  of  the  streams  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  these 
plateaus.  In  any  region  where  the  constancy  of  flow  of  a  stream 
is  a  matter  of  economic  importance,  the  study  of  its  drainage 
basin  is  an  essential  step  in  determining  the  degree  of  reliance 
which  may  be  placed  on  it.  In  the  investigation  of  these  Rio 
Negro  streams,  however,  the  survey  of  the  apparent  drainage 
basins  is  not  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  also  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent and  capacity  of  that  all-important  source  of  supply  which 
lies  in  the  plateaus  of  brokén  lavas. 

Measurements  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  show  that  its  volume 
of  flow  varies  from  2  to  6.5  cubic  meters  a  second  (6  to  19  acre- 
feet  an  hour)  and  that  the  average  is  probably  about  2.5  cubic 
meters  a  second  (7  acre-feet  an  hour).  The  other  streams  have 
not  been  measured  but  are  thought  to  compare  with  the  Arroyo 
Valcheta  about  as  folio  ws:  The  Arroyo  Nahuel  Niyeu  is  about 
one-half  and  the  Arroyo  Yaminúa  one-third  as  large.  The 
Arroyo  Maquinchao  probably  has  a  flow  equal  to  that  of  the 
Valcheta,  but  it  is  not  seen  on  the  surface,  as  it  filters  under- 
ground. 

No  observations  on  the  volume  of  water  carried  by  the 
Arroyo  Quetriquile,  the  Guaguel  Niyeu,  the  Cumallo,  the  Pil- 
caniyeu,  or  the  Pichileufu  are  available.  Ali  of  these  except  the 
Pichileufu  are  small  streams  whose  flow  may  be  between  1  and 
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2  cubic  meters  a  second.  In  the  summer  running  water  is  con- 
fined  to  their  upper  courses;  lower  down  they  sink  into  the  gravei 
beds  that  £11  their  valleys.  The  Pichileufu,  rising  in  the  Andes, 
is  a  permanent  stream  with  a  possible  average  flow  of  6  or  8 
cubic  meters  a  second,  though  it  is  subject  to  considerable  vari- 
ation  in  volume  according  to  the  quantity  of  rain  and  snow 
falling  in  the  high  ranges  in  which  it  heads. 

The  preceding  discussion  deals  only  with  the  superficial 
waters.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  subterranean 
waters  in  various  parts  of  Patagonia,  and  deep  wells  have  been 
drilled  at  San  Antonio  Oeste  and  at  La  Travesía,  the  station  62 
kilometers  west  of  San  Antonio,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  water 
suitable  for  use  in  the  locomotives  of  the  road.  Neither  of  these 
wells  was  successful.  They  both  penetrated  the  superficial 
sands  and  graveis,  beneath  which  they  passed  through  the  fos- 
siliferous  marine  strata  and,  at  105  and  67  meters  respectively, 
entered  the  complex  of  granite  and  metamorphic  rocks  which 
forms  the  mass  of  the  old  continent.  At  several  points  small 
flows  of  more  or  less  brackish  water  were  encountered,  but 
neither  in  quantity  nor  in  quality  was  the  result  adequate  to 
justify  the  sinking  of  similar  wells.  Another  notable  effort  to 
find  artesian  waters  has  been  made  at  Puerto  Madryn,  where  a 
well  has  been  drilled  to  a  depth  exceeding  700  meters  in  sedi- 
mentary  strata  to  the  underlying  granite  without  satisfactory 
result.  A  remarkable  well  was  sunk  by  hand  to  a  depth  of  105 
meters  in  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  and  reached  an  artesian  flow, 
which  burst  up  into  the  excavation  and  rapidly  filled  it  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  top.  The  water  gradually  rose  to  the 
surface.  It  is  said  to  be  hot  and  intensely  saline  and  to  con- 
tinue to  flow  without  cessation.  The  well  is  located  in  the  deep- 
est  part  of  the  Bajo  and  probably  some  30  meters  below  the  levei 
of  the  sea.   The  water  may  be  of  local  origin,  derived  from  the 
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surrounding  plateaus  and  conducted  to  some  depth  by  special 
structures  in  the  rocks,  or  it  may  be  the  outlet  of  deeper  subter- 
ranean  waters  conducted  to  this  spot  along  the  channels  of  in- 
trusive  volcanic  rocks  in  the  complex  of  eruptives  beneath  the 
sediments.  At  various  points  throughout  the  coastal  plain 
wells  have  been  sunk  by  hand  to  what  are  locally  known  as  first, 
second,  or  third  sheets  of  water  at  depths  of  50  to  100  meters. 
Both  fresh  and  salt  water  may  be  encountered  at  different  depths 
in  one  and  the  same  well.  It  has  happened  that  salt  water, 
being  encountered  first,  was  shut  out  and  the  well  continued 
successfully  to  a  fresh-water  supply,  or  that  a  well  yielding  a 
small  amount  of  fresh  water  has  been  sunk  to  a  salt-water  stratum 
and  its  value  destroyed.  There  is  no  means  of  knowing  from 
indications  on  the  surface  at  what  depth  water  may  be  found  or 
what  its  quality  will  be,  but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  occur- 
rence  of  underground  waters  and  to  pretend  to  locate  wells  by 
the  time-honored  method  of  the  divining-rod  or  some  equivalent 
and  equally  tricky  device.  Whatever  waters  may  be  found 
underground  in  this  region  lie  at  such  a  depth  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots  of  vegetation  that  they  bear  no  relation  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants  on  the  surface,  neither  are  they  manifested  in  any 
other  way  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  eye  or  recognized  by 
any  instruments.  The  usual  methods  of  geology  which  lead, 
through  the  study  of  the  rock  strata  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  extend  underground,  to  the  recognition  of  basins  favorably 
conditioned  for  the  accumulation  of  artesian  waters  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  coastal  plain,  where  the  rocks  are  deeply  covered  by 
gravei  deposits,  and  give  only  a  negative  result  in  places  where 
the  rocks  are  granite,  schist,  or  lavas,  as  is  the  case  over  very 
wide  áreas  in  Patagonia.  There  are  districts  along  the  coast 
and  especially  in  the  far  south  where  there  are  porous  sedimen- 
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tary  rocks,  which  outcrop  at  the  surface  and  absorb  the  water 
that  enters  from  the  local  rains  and  streams.  Extending  under- 
ground  the  porous  stratum  may  be  confined  between  the  im- 
pervious  strata  and  thin  out  or  become  itself  impervíous;  it  then 
serves  as  a  reservoir  in  which  the  water  is  held  under  the  pressure 
of  its  own  head.  When  a  drill  hole  is  sunk  to  such  a  stratum,  the 
water  will  rise  in  the  hole  to  a  height  determined  by  the  levei 
at  which  it  stands  in  the  porous  rock  and  may  flow  out  at  the  top 
of  the  well,  if  that  be  low  enough.  Thus  for  a  supply  of  artesian 
water  we  require  an  adequate  rainfall,  a  porous  stratum  inclosed 
undergrqund  to  serve  as  a  reservoir,  and  a  point  from  which  we 
may  sink  a  well  that  shall  reach  the  water-bearing  stratum  in 
depth  and  shall  not  be  above  the  levei  to  which  the  water  will 
rise.  Porous  strata  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  marine 
Tertiary  beds  that  stretch  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Patagonia 
and  extend  westward  to  the  Andes  in  the  Territory  of  Santa 
Cruz.  In  that  Territory  they  overlie  older  sedimentary  strata 
of  great  thickness  and  the  possibilities  of  the  accumulation  of 
underground  waters  are  correspondingly  greater.  In  Rio  Negro 
and  Chubut  the  marine  strata  are  comparatively  thin  and  over- 
lie eruptive  rocks,  which  do  not  afford  appropriate  conditions 
for  the  accumulation  of  any  quantity  of  water.  The  best  oppor- 
tunity  is  at  the  contact  of  the  sediments  with  the  eruptives. 
Geologic  conditions  favorable  for  artesian  waters  may  occur 
at  certain  points  along  the  base  of  the  Andes  from  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  southward,  but  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  surface  waters 
there  is  little  occasion  to  utilize  whatever  supply  might  be  found 
by  drilling. 

The  condition  of  adequate  rainf ali  to  supply  artesian  waters 
is  one  which  is  least  often  met  with  in  Patagonia.  In  Rio  Negro, 
Chubut,  and  the  greater  part  of  Santa  Cruz  evaporation  is  so 
much  in  excess  of  the  precipitation,  as  has  already  been  shown, 
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that  but  little  water  escapes  into  subterranean  channels.  The 
accumulatíon  of  underground  water  is  therefore  very  slight  and 
wells  sunk,  even  in  positíons  which  are  geologically  favorable, 
will  probably  not  encounter  any  considerable  supply  of  water 
either  fresh  or  salt. 

The  common  occurrence  of  salt  water  is  but  little  understood. 
The  general  impression  that  it  is  the  water  of  the  sea  which 
remains  in  the  strata  is  erroneous,  the  salt  having  been  concen- 
trated  from  the  fresh  waters  such  as  now  flow  into  the  salinas 
or  salt  lakes  in  many  localities.  Ali  fresh  water  carnes  some 
small  quantity  of  salts  in  solution  and  on  evaporating  leaves 
them  behind.  The  amonnt  of  salt  left  from  such  a  volume  of 
water  as  the  annual  flow  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta,  about 
60,000,000  cubic  meters,  which  evaporates  from  the  swamps 
along  the  course  of  the  stream  and  the  salt  lake  in  which  it  ends, 
is  considerable.  The  salts  which  thus  accumulate  may  be  buried 
in  the  muds  laid  down  by  the  stream  or  in  soil  blown  into  the  salt 
lake  and  may  thus  enter  into  the  subterranean  waters.  Another 
more  wide-spread  source  is  that  of  the  percolating  rain  water 
which  sinks  into  the  crevices  beneath  the  surface  and  lies  there 
imtil  it  seeps  below  or  is  drawn  up  to  the  surface  and  evaporated. 
Taking  up  weak  acids  from  the  roots  and  decaying  organic  sub- 
stances  in  the  soil,  this  water  attacks  the  rocks  in  which  it  lies 
and  dissolves  the  more  soluble  contents.  If  it  be  drawn  toward 
the  surface  and  evaporate  within  the  mass  of  loose  material,  it 
deposits  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  interstices  and 
forms  a  white  coating  or  sometimes  a  solid  layer  resembling  lime- 
stone.  This  deposit  is  very  common  throughout  the  more  arid 
districts  of  Argentina  and  is  commonly  known  as  "  tosca."  In 
the  southern  Pampas  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  districts  along  the 
Rio  Colorado  the  tosca  is  often  a  solid  stratum  from  1  to  2 
meters  thick  and  where  it  has  been  swept  bare  of  soil  forms  the 
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surface  of  stony  plateaus.  Under  these  conditions  it  may 
easfly  be  mistaken  for  a  marine  límestone  stratum.  While  the 
less  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  remain  in  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  tosca,  the  common  salt  itself ,  chloríde  of  sodium,  is  so 
soluble  that  it  is  not  redeposited  but  is  carried  down  into  the 
subterranean  waters  and  there  accumulates.  Thus  the  salt 
which  so  generally  occurs  in  the  undergroimd  waters,  not  only 
of  Patagonia  but  of  ali  the  more  arid  distrícts  of  Argentina,  may 
be  regarded  as  having  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  rocks  and  having  been  concentrated  by  evaporation  from 
the  very  dilute  solutions  of  surface  streams  and  superficial  under- 
ground  waters. 

The  concentration  of  salt  is  naturally  greatest  where  the 
more  strongly  concentrated  waters  may  gather,  or  where  salt 
lakes  are  more  likely  to  have  been  buried.  These  conditions 
occur  more  commonly  in  the  greater  depths  of  hollows  and  bajos 
than  on  the  higker  plains  or  the  slopes  from  the  plains  to  the 
bajos.  The  chances  of  finding  salt  water  are  therefore  greater 
in  the  lowlands,  and  the  possibility  of  securing  fresh  waters  is 
better  for  wells  sunk  on  slopes  or  in  the  high  plains.  The  latter 
will  probably  have  to  go  deeper  but  even  so  have  a  better  chance 
of  being  successful. 

Sails 

The  soils  of  Rio  Negro,  like  ali  others,  are  composed  of 
mineral  particles  associated  with  more  or  less  vegetable  húmus, 
charged  with  more  or  less  saline  deposit,  and  so  arranged  that 
they  may  include  more  or  less  moisture.  The  value  of  any  soil 
lies  in  that  phrase  "more  or  less"  in  regard  to  each  of  these  char- 
acteristics.  A  certain  proportion  of  vegetable  húmus  is  an  im- 
portant  if  not  a  vital  element  of  the  soil.  The  presence  of  saline 
deposits,  except  in  small  quantities,  is  detrimental.   The  ca- 
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pacíty  of  the  soil  to  receive  and  retain  moisture  is  its  most 
vital  characteristic,  especially  in  a  region  where  evaporation  is 
intense. 

In  humid  regions  alluvial  soils  constitute  a  very  important 
class,  whereas  those  which  owe  their  orígin  to  wind  are  subordi- 
nate.  The  reverse  is  true  in  the  Pampas  of  Rio  Negro,  where 
alluvial  soils  are  scarcely  worthy  of  note  but  soils  composed  of 
wind-blown  dust  are  of  widespread  occurrence.  This  is  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  conditions  of  climate  which  determine 
the  scarcity  of  protective  vegetation  and  give  the  powerful  winds 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  sweep  away  ali  products  of  disinte- 
gration  of  the  rocks  and  carry  them  to  points  of  accumulation. 
Other  large  áreas  are  covered  with  the  coarser  particles,  stones, 
or  rocks  that  the  wind  leaves. 

The  soils  of  Rio  Negro  are  derived  in  part  from  igneous  rocks 
which,  decaying,  yield  some  of  the  ríchest  soil  elements;  from 
clay  rocks  originally  deposited  in  swamps,  in  estuaries,  or  on  the 
sea  bottom  and  now  exposed  to  disintegration;  from  sands  loos- 
ened  from  sandstones  or  by  the  decomposition  of  granites.  In 
addition  to  these  constituents  volcanic  ash  is  an  important 
element  which,  though  not  everywhere  present,  is  widespread. 
The  result,  whatever  the  source,  is  a  soil  made  up  of  clay  and 
sand,  fine  or  coarse,  which  in  their  place  of  orígin  occur  more  or 
less  intimately  mixed,  but  which  in  the  course  of  transportation 
by  the  winds  become  more  or  less  effectively  sorted.  The  sorted 
character  of  eolian  soils  strongly  distinguishes  them  from  the 
mixed  alluvial  soils  from  which  they  are  in  many  places  derived. 

We  may  sometimes  distinctly  observe  the  effect  of  the  sort- 
ing  of  soil  particles.  Thus  the  writer  has  seen  in  northern  China 
a  large  river  which,  descending  with  rapid  fali  from  slopes  that 
had  not  long  been  deforested,  brought  with  it  great  quantities 
of  soil  which  it  deposited  in  the  plain  below  in  widespread  sheets 
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of  gravei,  sand,  and  mud.  These  materiais  were  not  only  inter* 
stratified  but  to  a  considerable  extent  intenningled.  The  region 
was  an  arid  one;  vegetation,  even  on  the  alluvial  plain,  was 
scanty;  and  a  strong,  persistent  wind  blew  over  the  plain  across 
the  channel  of  the  river.  Along  the  stream  there  was  a  belt  of 
coarse  pebbles  and  larger  stones,  which,  being  too  large  to  be 
moved  by  the  wind,  remained  when  ali  finer  material  had  been 
blown  away.  To  the  windward  there  were  successive  zones  of 
coarse  and  finer  material — near  the  river  coarse  sands,  farther  on 
a  belt  of  sand  dunes,  and  still  farther  out  a  broad  zone  of  fine 
eolian  soil  which,  being  cultivated,  formed  a  rich  agricultural 
district.  Elsewhere  in  the  same  coimtry  winds,  eddying  through 
mountain  valleys  where  there  are  flood  plains  of  fine  soil,  have 
blown  it  as  dust  high  up  over  the  mountain  slopes.  The  air  cur- 
rents,  twisting  over  angles  and  spurs  and  catching  in  the  hollows, 
have  there  deposited  the  drifts  of  eolian  soil  to  extraordinary 
depths,  and  the  Chinese  have  learned  to  terrace  and  to  cultivate 
these  drif  ted  soils. 

In  a  minor  degree,  but  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  the  winds 
of  Rio  Negro  have  sorted  the  alluvial  soils  and  produced  gravelly , 
sandy,  and  clayey  zones,  and  on  the  valley  slopes,  wherever  a 
slight  hollow  has  occasioned  an  eddy,  they  have  built  deep  drifts. 
The  degree  and  character  of  these  accumulations  depend  on  the 
local  conditíons  and  must  be  studied  in  each  locality  in  order  to 
recognize  áreas  where  the  soil  acounulatíons  may  or  may  not  be 
favorable  to  agriculture.  An  understanding  of  the  process  has, 
however,  a  broad  general  application  and  will  help  the  reader 
better  to  follow  a  description  of  the  various  types  of  soil  that 
are  to  be  found. 

On  the  eastern  coastal  plain  the  deposits  from  which  the  soils 
have  been  derived  were  originally  sedimentary  strata  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  coarse  gravei  mixed  with  either  sand  or 
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fine  clay.   Being  exposed  to  the  winds,  the  finer  partícles  have 
been  carried  away  from  the  superficial  layers,  leaving  the  pebbles 
and  coarser  sand,  which  have  accumulated  and  settled  down  in 
the  place  until  the  concentrated  coarse  material  forms  so  thick 
a  layer  on  the  surf ace  that  the  wind  can  no  longer  reach  the  under- 
lying  mixed  earth  and  stones.   Where  the  proportion  of  pebbles 
in  the  original  deposits  was  notable,  the  result  is  a  gravei  plain 
which  appears  very  stony  and  is  difficult  to  traverse.   It  seems 
extraordinarily  sterile,  and  yet  these  plains  support  a  growth  of 
bushes  and  grasses  not  inferior  to  that  sustained  by  much  less 
stony  and  apparently  better-conditioned  soils.   The  reason  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  surf  ace  layer  of  pebbles  and  coarse 
sand  overlying  a  mixed  loam  allows  the  rain  water  to  sink 
quickly  to  the  lower  soil  and  protects  it  from  the  intense  heat 
and  winds,  so  that  it  does  not  so  readily  evaporate.   In  áreas 
where  the  pebbles  were  not  numerous,  and  these  are  the  larger 
áreas,  the  coarser  and  finer  sands  and  the  clays  have  been  sorted 
and  the  sands  swept  by  the  winds  into  low  dunes  that  appear  as 
slight  imdulations  in  the  plain.   Here  again  the  porosity  of  the 
sands  serves  to  admit  the  rain  waters  quickly  to  a  layer  beyond 
the  reach  of  evaporation,  and  these  dunes  are  therefore  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  deep-rooted  plants,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  development  of  alfalfa  fields  in  the  extensive  sand  dunes 
south  of  Bahia  Blanca.   The  surfaces  which  are  scoured  by  the 
wind  so  that  the  clay  and  sand  are  carried  away  are  apt  to  be 
hard  and  less  favorably  conditioned  for  vegetation,  because  the 
rain  water  percolates  too  slowly  into  them  and  evaporates 
readily,  leaving  them  peculiarly  dry.   Wherever  the  more  clayey 
strata  are  exposed  vegetation  is  sparse  and  weak  and  erosion 
is  peculiarly  active,  as  there  is  no  protectíve  covering.  There 
are  upon  the  coastal  plain  but  few  deposits  of  the  finer  eolian 
soils.   The  flat  surf  ace  and  the  absence  of  moisture  give  the  winds 
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free  opportunity  for  transporting  the  dust,  and  there  is  rarely 
a  sheltered  place  in  which  a  drift  of  fine  soil  may  acaunulate. 
These  áreas,  therefore,  lose  the  fine  material,  which,  being  car- 
ried  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  is  deposited  farther  east 
in  the  low  places,  such  as  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio,  or  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  conditions  that  have  been  described  as  typical  of  the 
coastal  plain  are  repeated  in  some  degree  in  the  high  plateaus 
south  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  also  in  the  valleys  which  radiate 
from  volcanic  centers  in  western  Rio  Negro  and  northern  Chubut. 
Graveis  derived  from  the  volcanoes  and  spread  about  their  bases 
by  ancient  streams  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  extensive  mesas 
are  mingled  with  finer  sediments  and  with  volcanic  ash.  The 
fine  materiais  are  blown  away  and  leave  the  graveis  covering 
the  surface  in  a  concentrated  stony  layer  which,  barren  as  it 
seems,  is  in  fact  a  protective  blanket  that  prevenis  evaporation 
of  the  moisture  so  essential  to  vegetation.  Thus  in  many  parts 
of  the  plateaus  and  valleys  can  be  seen  both  shrubs  and  grasses 
flourishing  on  soils  that  are  superficially  so  stony  as  to  appear 
incapable  of  supporting  plant  growth. 

On  the  lava  plateaus,  where  the  rocks  disintegrate  through 
the  effect  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  atmosphere,  much  of  the  fine 
dust  is  blown  away,  leaving  a  rocky  surface  bare  of  soil,  but  ali 
the  crevices  between  the  lava  fragments  are  deeply  filled  with 
fine  soil  which  is  washed  into  them  and  which  is  shaded  by  them 
from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  wind.  In  these  localities  also 
there  is  a  condition  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  moisture, 
and  plants  root  in  the  crevices  and  grow  vigorously,  even  during 
the  dry  seasons. 

With  the  exception  of  the  sand  dunes,  the  several  soil  types 
which  have  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  belong 
to  the  dass  of  residual  soils,  or  those  which  are  lef  t  behind  when 
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the  wind  or  streams  caxry  away  a  finer  portion  of  the  original 
earth.  The  transported  soils  consist  principally  of  these  finer 
materiais  and,  as  the  wind  is  the  principal  agent  of  transporta- 
tion,  they  fonn  eolian  deposits  which  have  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics  of  the  well-known  Chinese  loess.  In  Patagonia  they 
form  meadow  lands  of  a  class  locally  known  as  mallins,  found 
always  along  the  streams  in  the  valley  bottoms;  and  in  addition 
to  these  there  are  deposits  on  the  hillsides,  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  drifts  of  soil. 

A  mallin,  or  swampy  meadow,  is  a  peculiar  deposit  which  the 
writer  has  not  observed  ekewhere  and  which  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  description.  It  is  a  deep  deposit  of  exceed- 
ingly  fine  soil,  consisting  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  wind-blown 
dust  mixed  with  vegetable  húmus,  and  the  accumulated  layer, 
which  is  usually  from  i  to  2  meters  thick,  rests  upon  a  gravei 
bed.  The  flying  dust  is  caught  by  grasses  and  other  plants  or 
on  bare  spots  is  held  by  moisture.  Whatever  dust  falis  on  a  sur- 
face  of  gravei  or  sand  which  is  moistened  by  rain  or  in  which  the 
ground  water  rises  so  that  the  upper  layers  are  moist  will  be 
caught  and  retained.  Plants  quickly  spring  up  on  a  layer  of 
fine  soil  and  add  to  the  accumulated  mass,  helping  to  retain  the 
moisture  by  catching  more  dust  and  by  adding  their  own  prod- 
ucts  of  decay.  In  this  way  the  mallin  soils  have  accumulated 
over  many  hundred  hectares  of  the  valley  of  Maquinchao  and 
of  ali  similar  valleys  of  Patagonia. 

The  mallin  soil  is,  as  a  result  of  its  special  method  of  accu- 
mulation,  very  definitely  characterized.  The  earthy  particles 
are  usually  very  fine  and  densely  packed.  There  is  consequently 
but  little  pore  space  in  the  soil,  and  it  can  hold  but  a  small  amount 
of  moisture.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  impervious,  and  for  that 
reason  the  áreas  where  it  is  at  ali  deep  become  swamps  through 
the  accumulation  of  rain  water  in  the  upper  layers.   When  this 
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fine  mallin  soil  is  saturated  the  tiny  particles  of  clay  become 
enveloped  with  films  of  moisture  and  are  so  separated  that  they 
may  move  past  each  other  as  if  the  mass  were  Kquid.  The  mal- 
lin theref ore  becomes  a  bog  as  far  down  as  the  saturation  by  the 
surface  waters  may  extend.  When  with  the  change  of  seasons 
the  waters  dry  out,  the  soil  settles,  compacts,  and  becomes  hard. 
Both  wet  and  dry,  the  mallin  soil  is  very  much  like  the  gumbo 
soil  of  Texas,  which  probably  has  a  similar  origin. 

The  vegetation  of  the  mallin  comprises  a  variety  of  exceUent 
pasture  grasses  and  is  eagerly  sought  by  stock.  The  animais 
graze  about  the  margins,  venturing  farther  and  farther  in  as  the 
swamp  dries  out.  They  are  not  infrequently  bogged  and  are 
then  considered  lost,  under  present  economic  conditions  in  Pat- 
agonia,  as  they  are  easily  exhausted  by  their  struggles  and  are 
likely  in  any  case  to  die  even  if  rescued.  It  is  therefore  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  bonés  of  cattle  among  the  verdant 
green  grasses  of  the  mallins. 

The  drifted  eolian  soils,  in  so  f ar  as  they  are  not  sand  dunes, 
resemble  the  mallin  soils  in  ali  their  earthy  constituents.  In 
many  places  they  are,  indeed,  deríved  from  the  mallins,  the  fine 
earth  being  blown  away  from  the  bottom  lands  when  they  dry 
out  and  lodging  on  the  adjacent  hillsides.  But  the  drifted  soils 
differ  from  those  of  the  mallins  in  containing  a  very  much  smaller 
proportion  of  húmus.  They  are  not  swampy,  for  they  lie  above 
the  reach  of  ali  stream  waters,  and  the  growth  upon  them  is  not 
so  rank  as  that  in  the  mallins.  Some  of  the  drifted  soils  are 
deep,  exceedingly  uniform  in  texture,  and  in  their  natural  con- 
dition  loosely  packed.  They  absorb  water  somewhat  readily, 
but  they  also  allow  it  to  evaporate  quickly  and  are  therefore  less 
favorably  conditioned  for  plant  growth  than  the  sand  dunes 
themselves.  They  are  intermediate  between  the  dunes  and  the 
soils  of  the  extensive  plains  and  plateaus  in  fertility,  as  is  indicated 
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by  the  relatively  vigorous  growth  of  the  grasses  and  shrubs  that 
cover  the  slopes  of  the  valleys  where  the  drifts  have  lodged. 
When  brought  under  irrigation  these  drifted  soils  may  be  very 
fertile,  but  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  cultivate  them  only 
when  they  are  sufficiently  dry,  as  they  are  líable  to  form  heavy 
clods.  Water  should  be  used  sparingly,  as  they  may  easily 
become  water-logged.  They  are  deepest  and  most  extensive 
on  the  leeward  side  of  a  valley  that  is  swept  by  strong  winds,  or 
in  the  angles  of  valleys  where  eddying  winds  may  drop  the  dust 
which  they  sweep  f  rom  the  slopes  and  plains. 

Vegetation 

The  natural  vegetation  of  the  Pampas  of  Patagonia  may  be 
regarded  as  the  principal  resource  of  that  region.  The  herds 
are  dependent  upon  it.  The  value  of  the  lands  is  estimated 
according  to  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  or  the  scarcity  and 
meagerness  of  the  pasture.  It  is  therefore  the  principal  factor 
in  the  wealth  of  the  region,  and  it  is  in  itself  an  elemental 
resource. 

As  the  future  of  a  great  industry  depends  on  the  flora  and 
particularly  on  the  grasses,  thé  plant  formation  should  be  most 
thoroughly  studied.  There  is  a  good  deal  known  and  in  print 
as  to  the  systematic  classification  of  the  plants  by  botanical 
names,  and  something  has  been  written  about  their  distribution; 
but  there  is  as  yet  nothing  avaílable  on  the  subjects  of  more 
vital  interest  to  which  systematic  botanical  knowledge  is  a 
necessary  step,  but  only  a  step.  The  adaptation  of  the  species 
to  the  environment,  the  ecology;  the  qualities  of  different  species 
as  pasture  plantç;  their  ability  to  withstand  repeated  or  constant 
grazing;  the  condi tions  of  reproduction  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  density  of  the  pasture  may  be  increased  by  promoting  seed- 
ing  according  to  natural  or  artificial  processes;  the  species  which 
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may  advantageonsly  be  introduced — ali  these  subjects  present 
themselves  as  legitimate  questions  to  which  there  is  as  yet  no 
answer. 

Using  the  terms  of  common  parlance,  we  may  say  there  are 
shrubs,  grasses,  and  herbs.  A  classification  based  upon  their 
value  for  grazing,  according  to  whether  they  are  eaten  by  ani- 
mais or  not,  would  include  some  of  each  of  these  three  divisions, 
there  being  some  shrubs,  several  grasses,  and  a  few  of  the  herba- 
ceous  plants  on  which  sheep  or  cattle  pasture. 

They  are  ali  rather  dry  and  unappetizing  in  appearance, 
being  xerophytic  or  adapted  to  arid  conditions,  but  sheep  thrive 
on  them,  provided  the  quantity  be  sufficient,  and  horses  or 
mules  do  a  fair  amount  of  work  even  though  fed  only  on  the 
native  grasses. 

Two  shrubs  which  are  present  in  the  flora  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  bushes,  are  the  algorrobo  or  algorrobilla 
(Prosopis  julifiora)  and  the  jarilla  (Larrea  divaricata).  The 
algorrobilla  is  an  acácia,  a  bush  of  strong  growth,  characterized 
by  the  delicate  foliage,  strong  brown  thorns,  and  large  bean- 
pods  of  the  family.  Sheep  and  cattle  eat  the  beans  when  ripe, 
and  the  large  roots  are  dug  for  firewood.  The  bush  is  being 
exterminated  by  the  latter  practice  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad. 
The  jarilla  is  a  slender  spreading  shrub,  with  small  stems  and 
gray  bark.  It  is  without  thorns.  The  flower  is  small  and  yel- 
low.  The  delicate  light-green  leaves  have  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic  of  turning  on  the  stem  so  that  they  may  ali  lie  parallel 
and  point  very  nearly  north  and  south.  It  has  been  called  the 
north-and-south  bush  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of 
determining  direction. 

Associated  with  the  algorrobilla  and  jarilla  in  the  Bajo  de 
San  Antonio  occur  the  chafiar  (Gourliea  dicorticans)  and  mata 
negra  (Atamisquea  emarginata),  which  are  found  rarely,  if  at  ali, 
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at  higher  altitudes.  The  chanar  is  a  small  crooked  thorny  tree 
with  smooth  greenish  to  yellowish  bark,  which  scales  off.  The 
little  thick  leaves  of  a  grayish-green  color  are  so  few  in  number 
as  to  suggest  that  the  tree  could  not  afford  any  more.  The 
small  yellow  flowers  are  followed  by  a  fruit,  which  is  relished  by 
sheep. 

The  mata  negra  is  a  very  handsome  dense-growing  bush, 
completely  covered  with  small  dark-green  leaves.  It  appears  to 
be  an  evergreen  and  is  adapted  to  use  as  an  ornamental  plant 
in  mild  dry  climates. 

Mata  cebo*  (Monttea  aphylla),  or  the  fat  bush,  presents  at 
ali  seasons  a  mass  of  leafless  green  stems  of  a  decidedly  lean  and 
stripped  appearance,  but  they  are  covered  with  a  very  inflam- 
mable  substance,  which  gives  rise  to  the  name.  It  is  said  that 
the  covering  possesses  no  essential  oils  or  properties  of  value. 
The  shrub  occurs  widely  throughout  the  plateaus  of  Rio  Negro. 

Ufia  de  gato  (Chuquiraga  erinacea),  or  cat's  claws,  takes  its 
name  from  the  needle-like  greenish  leaves  with  which  the  shrub 
is  so  covered  as  to  present  a  thick  mass  of  them  and  defy  han~ 
dling.   The  large  yellow  flowers  are  somewhat  conspicuous. 

Among  the  more  useful  species  are  zampa  and  tomillo,  both 
of  which  are  eaten  by  sheep.  The  latter  is  a  relish  in  the  desert 
f odder  and  is  eagerly  nibbled  even  by  horses.  Zampa,  or  sampa, 
is  a  salt  bush  (Atriplex  sp.).  It  grows  from  a  short  twisted 
fibrous  trunk  half  a  meter  to  a  meter  high,  with  many  closely  ag- 
gregated  branches  and  whitish-green  foliage.  It  is  exceedingly 
common  in  and  rather  characteristic  of  the  lower,  salty  soils  of 
the  bajos,  where  it  is  associated  with  typical  salt  grasses. 

Tomillo  (Lippia  trifida,  Gay)  is  a  strongly  aromatic  little 
shrub  about  half  a  meter  high,  bearing  very  small  thick  leaves 
that  are  set  close  about  the  stem.   It  has  very  small  violet- 

*  "Palo  de  sebo,"  acoording  to  Hauman-Merck. 
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colored  flowers  and  may  at  once  be  recognized  by  its  odor  and 
taste,  which  are  like  those  of  a  lemon  verbena. 

Proceeding  westward,  the  growth  of  the  shrubs  on  the  coastal 
plain  and  plateaus  is  general,  even  up  to  500  meters  or  more 
above  sea;  but  the  shrubs  become  stunted  by  cold  in  the  higher 
altitudes,  and  they  grow  more  widely  spaced  in  the  drier  dis- 
tricts  of  the  plains,  for  each  plant  spreads  its  roots  to  occupy  a 
sufficient  area  to  provide  it  with  moisture  and  by  absorbing 
the  moisture  prevents  others  from  growing  within  its  reach. 
Thus  the  density  or  sparsity  of  the  shrubs  is  an  indication  of  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  moisture.  The  western  limit  of  the 
shrubs  is  irregular,  as  the  bushes  follow  the  valleys,  while  they 
disappear  from  the  intervening  ridges.  The  growth  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  coastal  plain  dwindles  200  kilometers  west 
of  San  Antonio  and  disappears  from  the  plateaus  about  Corral 
Chico,  but  it  is  represented  in  the  valleys  from  Corral  Chico  to 
Maquinchao  and  even  beyond  that  toward  Huanuluan  and 
Anecón  Grande,  400  kilometers  from  the  coast.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  lacking  af ter  we  pass  this  extreme  western  limit 

One  of  the  most  widespread  and  interesting  plants  of  western 
Rio  Negro  and  adjacent  regions  north  and  south  grows  in  large 
round  cushions  like  masses  of  intertwining  branches,  light  green 
during  the  damper  seasons,  bright  yellow  when  covered  with 
tiny  flowers,  and  brownish  when  dry.  The  branches  of  masses 
from  1  to  2  meters  in  diameter  are  connected  by  a  single  stem 
with  a  large  woody  root  or  trunk  and  are  easily  dislodged. 
The  stems  above  the  root  are  ali  flattish,  green,  and  many- 
branched  and  end  in  sharp  points.  They  serve  as  leaves,  there 
being  no  others.  The  interest  in  the  plant  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  grows  on  very  open,  porous  sands  and  graveis,  deriving  mois- 
ture from  the  large  amount  of  ground  water  stored  beyond  the 
reach  of  evaporation  but  within  reach  of  its  roots.   The  local 
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name  is  neneo  {Mulinum  trifitrcatum).  It  is  said,  and  with  cer- 
tain  reservations  it  is  txue,  that  alfalfa  will  grow  where  neneo  does. 

Another  conspicuous  plant,  well  known  but  not  certainly 
identified,  covers  some  of  the  arid  hillsides  of  the  western  Pampas 
with  large  masses  of  brilliant  orange-brown  papillionaceous 
flowers  in  December  and  January. 

The  growth  of  native  grasses  is  the  most  important  element 
of  the  vegetation.  Botanists  distinguish  many  species,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Stripa,  which  is  widely  represented  among  the 
bunch  grasses  of  the  western  plains  of  the  United  States  and  also 
in  Europe. 

The  native  name  "coirón"  is  applied  to  ali  the  bimch  grasses, 
which  are  very  similar  among  themselves.  They  grow  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Cordillera  and  from  sea  levei  up  to  1,600 
meters  above  sea.  These  grasses  grow  in  large,  strong  bunches 
distinctly  separated  from  one  another;  they  reach  2  feet  in 
height;  the  blades  are  rounded  on  one  side  and  deeply  creased  on 
the  other,  so  that  they  present  a  crescent-shaped  cross  section, 
and  when  mature  the  point  becomes  hard  and  spiny.  Young 
shoots  sprout  from  the  tuft  among  the  older  ones  and  constitute 
the  principal  food  of  the  guanaco,  of  the  ostrich,  and  also  of  the 
domesticated  herds. 

There  are  several  distinct  varieties  which  grow  along  with  the 
desirable  coirón  or  in  some  habitats  replace  it.  They  are 
recognized  by  the  herders,  who  apply  the  names  coirón  fino,  pasto 
duro,  and  pasto  amargo.  The  coirón  fino  is  eaten  by  animais, 
but  it  is  said  not  to  be  a  nutritious  fodder.  The  pasto  duro  is 
particularly  spiny,  while  the  pasto  amargo  is  bitter,  and  neither 
of  these  is  eaten  except  under  stress  of  necessity. 

The  grasses  grow  among  the  shrubs  in  the  Bajo  de  San  An- 
tonio, throughout  the  coastal  plain,  and  up  over  the  high  pla- 
teaus.   On  the  lava  plateaus,  with  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous 
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flowering  plants,  they  form  the  entire  flora.  About  Anecón 
Grande  and  ali  of  the  high  plateau  of  western  Rio  Negro  they 
constitute  the  chief  element  of  the  flora,  and  these  places  are 
most  aptly  described  as  grassy  pampas,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  bushy  pampas  of  the  east. 

That  class  of  the  vegetation  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name 
herbs  comprises  the  conspicuous  flowering  plants  which  are  not 
shrubs  and  consists  in  very  large  proportion  of  xojewbers  of  the 
family  of  Compositae^Bearing  flowers  like  the  daisy,  the  black- 
eyed-susan,  and  the  smaller  asters.  Their  foliage  is  thick-leaved 
and  attractívely  succulent  in  appearance,  but  the  surf ace  of  the 
leaf  is  always  hard  and  some  of  the  plants  have  an  intensely  bitter 
or  biting  taste.  They  constitute  an  element  of  the  flora  which 
appears  to  have  little  or  no  value.  The  one  herbaceous  plant 
that  is  eagerly  eaten  by  ali  grazing  animais  is  the  alfilerillo 
(Erodium  cicutarium) ,  which  grows  during  the  brief  moist  season 
of  the  spring  and  is  then  a  rich  element  of  the  pastures.  With 
the  advance  of  the  summer  heat  it  dries  up.  We  have  described 
its  flat,  spreading  growth,  which  covers  that  portion  of  the 
surf  ace  above  its  roots,  and  protects  the  ground  occupied  by 
it  against  the  intensity  of  evaporation  and  so  preserves  its 
freshness. 

Âmong  the  special  adaptations  of  the  flora  to  the  environment 
are  two  cacti,  both  low  creeping  forms.  The  more  common, 
known  as  chupa-sangre,  or  blood-sucker,  bears  a  very  beautiful 
white  flower.  It  is  abundant  in  the  high  plains  of  eastern  Rio 
Negro.  The  other  occurs  sparsely  in  the  vicinity  of  Anecón 
Grande,  1,000  meters  or  more  above  the  sea.  Its  flower  is  of  a 
rich  amber-brown  color  shading  into  pale  yellow  or  white. 

The  entire  flora  of  this  region  is  a  survivor  of  repeated  recur- 
rences  of  arid  climate  alternating  with  relatívely  humid  epochs. 
It  is  nicely  adjusted  to  its  environment  and  is  probably  balanced 
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in  the  relations  of  the  varíous  plants  to  one  another.  It  may  be 
noted,  for  instance,  that  many  of  the  thorny  bushes  which  seem 
uselessly  to  encumber  the  ground  serve  to  shelter  and  protect 
those  individuais  of  edible  species  which  are  successful  in  ma- 
turing  seeds  and  perpetuating  their  kind.  The  exposed  edible 
plants  rarely  succeed  in  seeding.  Another  function  of  the  larger 
plants  is  to  afford  protection  from  wind  and  prevent  the  soil 
from  blowing  away. 

Having  become  adjusted  to  the  climatic  conditions,  to  the 
soils,  and  to  the  water  available  in  the  soils,  and  having  survived 
through  the  changes  of  climate  in  the  past,  the  native  flora  is 
best  fitted  to  survive  under  whatever  changes  of  similar  char- 
acter  may  occur  in  the  future.  So  f ar  as  temperature  and  rain- 
fall  are  concerned  this  undoubtedly  holds  true,  but  another  factor 
not  climatic  enters  into  the  present  situation,  namely,  the  intro 
duction  of  great  herds  of  domestic  animais;  and  it  is  being  demon- 
strated  that  the  pasture  plants  can  be  exhausted  by  indiscrimi- 
nate  grazing.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this 
problem  must  be  solved  and  the  situation  properly  controlled 
if  the  lands  are  to  retain  their  value  and  availability.* 

Agrictdture 

The  agricultural  industry  of  Patagonia  may  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  local  conditions  of  climate  and  soil,  and  also 
with  reference  to  its  relation  to  that  of  the  great  agricultural 
provinces  of  Argentina.  The  conditions  of  the  country  being 
those  of  a  semi-arid  region,  agriculture  must  either  be  practiced 

*  The  preceding  descriptíon  had  been  written  substantially  as  it  stands  when  the 
work  of  Dr.  Hauman-Merck  ("Etude  Phytogéographique  de  la  Rio  Negro  inférieur,"  par 
Lucien  Hauman-Merck:  Anales  dei  Museo  Nacional  de  Historia  Natural  de  Buenos  Aires, 
Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  280-444,  December  23, 1913)  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  writer. 
He  has  used  this  work  as  an  authoríty  in  systematic  identifications  and  to  verífy  his  own 
less  expert  observations  on  general  characters  of  the  plants,  and  he  herewith  expresses  his 
indebtedness  to  the  author. 
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according  to  the  methods  of  dry  farming  or  supported  by  irri- 
gatíon.  Both  of  these  operations  place  the  industry  under  special 
limitations;  dry  farming  requires  a  large  amount  of  labor, 
various  implements,  and  skilled  judgment;  irrigatíon  can  be 
extended  only  so  far  as  the  local  water  supply  may  suffice  to 
produce  such  crops  as  shall  pay  the  interest  on  the  necessary 
structures  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  plant. 
In  contrast  to  these  limitations  the  natural  conditions  under 
which  agriculture  is  practiced  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  farther  north  in  the  rainy  region  of  Argentina  are  much 
more  favorable.  Those  Provinces  are  also  nearer  the  general 
market.  The  industry  in  the  north  is  therefore  in  a  position  to 
compete  strongly  with  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  Patagonia, 
which  can  not  be  made  to  develop  as  an  important  activity  apart 
from  the  other  requirements  of  the  country  itself.  In  these 
requirements,  however,  there  will  be  found  a  sufficient  market 
for  ali  the  agricultural  products  which  Patagonia  can  raise. 

Stock-raising  will  always  be  the  principal  industry  of  the 
country.  The  conditions  of  grazing  are  such  that  summer  pas- 
tures  are  more  extensive  than  those  which  the  herds  would  occupy 
in  winter,  and  the  natural  grasses  of  the  winter  pastures  will  not 
suffice  to  maintain  the  total  number  of  animais  that  could  be 
carried  on  the  summer  range.  The  full  development  of  the 
grazing  industry  of  Patagonia  can  therefore  be  attained  only 
through  supplementing  the  natural  winter  pastures  by  culti- 
vated  feed,  and  agriculture  will  be  dírected  to  raising  alfalfa 
and  other  hay  crops  for  local  use.  The  growing  of  oats,  wheat, 
and  other  grains  for  local  consumption  may  also  be  profitable. 

Having  in  mind  this  general  idea  of  the  prospects  of  agri- 
culture, we  may  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  local  conditions 
and  in  doing  so  will  take  from  east  to  west  the  several  districts 
where  agricultural  populations  will  eventually  be  established, 
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namely,  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio,  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta,  the 
Carilaufquen  Basin  and  its  several  tríbutary  valleys,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  western  plateau  region. 

The  average  rainfall  at  San  Antonio  during  the  períod  of 
eight  years  from  1899  to  1907  was  205  millimeters,  or  8  inches. 
Of  this,  134  millimeters  fell  in  the  months  from  March  to  July,  or 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  seasons.  The  minimum,  7  millimeters, 
was  in  August.  During  September  and  October,  the  months  of 
growing  crops,  the  average  was  26  millimeters,  whereas  during 
November  and  December,  the  time  of  the  harvest,  it  was  12 
millimeters.  To  take  advantage  of  this  meager  rainfall,  the 
ground  should  be  cultivated  one  year  without  a  crop  and  be 
sown  in  the  autumn — that  is,  in  March  or  April.  The  field 
which  is  sown  to  a  crop  one  year  should  alternate  with  a  field 
which  is  cultivated  but  not  sown  that  year.  By  practicing  the 
methods  of  deep  plowing;  constant  cultivation,  and  sowing  in 
alternate  years,  as  is  cominonly  done  in  dry  farming  in  regions 
with  a  small  rainfall,  crops  may  be  successfully  grown  in  ali  but 
the  driest  years. 

In  191 1  experiments  were  made  at  Kilómetro  5,  near  San 
Antonio,  without  previous  cultivation  of  the  ground  and  with 
untrained  labor,  which  did  not  suffice  for  thorough  cultivation. 
Oats,  wheat,  and  rye  grew  and  matured  satisfactorily.  A  por- 
tion  of  the  crop,  which  was  protected  from  wind  by  a  brush  fence 
and  partly  shaded  by  brush,  grew  larger  and  bore  better  heads 
of  grain,  showing  the  advantage  of  preventing  too  much  evap- 
oration. 

The  temperatures  in  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio  are  relatively 
high.  For  summer,  autumn,  and  spring  the  means  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Mendoza,  which  lies  70  nearer  the  tropics.  The 
spring  is  slightly  cooler  than  at  Mendoza.*   The  maximum  ob- 

*  See  isothermal  charts,  Plates  VI  to  IX  inclusive,  in  Davis,  "Clima  de  Argentina,"  1910. 
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served  from  1902  to  1907  was  in  January  and  February,  41o 
C.  or  106  F.  The  minimum,  in  July,  was  —  11o  C,  or  +  12o  F. 
Temperatures  below  freezing  are  recorded  as  having  occurred 
in  each  month  from  April  to  December  inclusive,  but  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence  after  October.  The  season  for  planting  grains 
is  in  March  or  April,  to  take  advantage  of  the  autumn  rains,  and 
the  growth  and  harvest  come  in  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember. Should  irrigation  be  made  practicable  the  Bajo  de  San 
Antonio  will  become  suitable  for  fruit-culture  like  that  which  is 
now  practiced  at  Viedma,  where  apples,  grapes,  and  peaches  are 
grown  to  advantage. 

Agriculture  in  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta  will  depend  upon  the 
proper  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta,  the  Ar- 
royo Nahuel  Niyeu,  and  the  Arroyo  Yaminúa.  Each  of  these 
may  be  considered  separately,  as  the  development  of  any  one 
would  be  an  independent  project  without  direct  relation  to  either 
of  the  others.  The  Arroyo  Valcheta  was  made  the  subject  of  care- 
ful  study,  especially  with  ref erence  to  the  utilization  of  its  waters, 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio  and  of  the  railroad. 
Topographic  surveys,  measurements  of  the  flow  of  the  stream, 
and  an  investigation  of  the  sources  and  constancy  of  the  waters 
were  made  in  the  winter  of  1911,  and  a  report  was  prepared  which 
will  be  found  among  the  engineering  reports  of  the  Comisión 
de  Estúdios  Hidrológicos.  It  was  shown  that  it  is  practicable 
to  conduct  the  waters  of  the  arroyo  into  a  reservoir  which  would 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  impound  two-thirds  of  the  annual  flow, 
or  some  44,000,000  cubic  meters  of  water  out  of  a  probable 
annual  flow  of  65,000,000  cubic  meters.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  city  of  San  Antonio  and  the  railroad  would  use  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  impounded  waters,  and  that  there  would  remain 
an  amount  adequate  to  irrigate  3,000  hectares  or  more,  ac- 
cording  to  the  variation  in  precipitation  from  year  to  year. 
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The  lands  to  be  irrigated  lie  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Arroyo 
Valcheta  north  of  the  railroad,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Cerro  Som- 
brero,  10  kilometers  east  of  Valcheta,  or  farther  east,  north  of 
Aguada  Cecílio,  or  in  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio.  If  we  con- 
sider  simply  the  question  of  distributing  the  water,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  use  it  as  near  Valcheta  as  possible,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  constructing  long  canais  or  pipes,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  other  local  condition  inherent  in  either 
soil  or  climate  that  would  make  it  worth  while  to  carry  the 
water  beyond  that  immediate  vicinity.  Possibly  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  protected  lowland  of  the 
Bajo  de  San  Antonio  may  eventually  lead  to  the  construc- 
tion  of  a  pipe  line  paralleling  that  which  will  supply  the  city  of 
San  Antonio  but  devoted  strictly  to  carrying  water  for  use  in 
irrígation. 

At  the  present  time  the  f ertile  lands  of  the  valley  of  Valcheta 
are  annually  flooded  by  the  high  waters  of  the  stream  and  con- 
verted  into  swamps  which  can  not  be  cultivated  and  which  are 
more  or  less  inaccessible,  even  for  grazíng.  The  area  thus  ren- 
dered  useless  is  about  3,000  hectares.  The  surface  soil  is  a  fine 
eolian  deposit  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  húmus  and  capable  of 
a  high  degree  of  fertility  under  proper  cultivation.  It  is  under- 
lain  by  deep  gravei  beds  which  now  carry  a  large  volume  of 
water  and  this  supply  may  be  annually  renewed  from  the  sur- 
plus  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  over  and  above  that  which  would  be 
turned  into  the  reservoir.  By  carrying  off  the  excess  the  lands 
would  be  made  available  for  agriculture,  and  the  underground 
waters  would  enable  them  to  produce  alfalfa.  Thus  this  3,000 
hectares  would  be  added  to  the  area  that  may  be  cultivated. 
The  change  in  conditions  which  would  be  brought  about  by  the 
proper  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  was  stated 
in  a  report  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  1911  as  folio  ws: 
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EXISTIHG  CONDITIONS 

The  áty  oí  San  Antonio  is  depend- 
ent  for  its  water  supply  upon  the  ser- 
vice  of  traina  which  cany  the  water 
of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta,  109  kilometers 
distant  by  railroad. 

The  railroad  distríbutes  water  for 
use  in  the  locomotives  by  carrying  it 
in  tank  cars  from  the  Arroyo  Valcheta 
to  the  stations  along  the  route. 

The  occupation  of  the  plains  be- 
tween  Valcheta  and  San  Antonio  by 
grazing  herds  is  limited  to  the  rainy 
season. 


The  rich  lands  in  the  valley  of  Val- 
cheta within  15  kilometers  of  the  rail- 
road, having  an  area  of  3,000  hectares, 
are  actually  converted  into  inacces- 
sible  swamps  and  left  in  an  unculti- 
vated  condition  because  of  the  lack  of 
systematíc  drainage  works. 

The  water  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta, 
which  according  to  the  rainf  ali  varies 
in  volume  from  20,000,000  to  70,000,- 
000  cubic  meters  a  year,  is  lost  in 
swamps  and  by  evaporation  from  salt 
lakes. 


The  existing  population  of  the  re- 
gion  and  such  activities  as  have 
developed  are  ezposed  without  pro- 
tection  to  the  great  variations  and 
irregularities  of  precipitation,  which 
two  or  three  years  out  of  every  fif  teen 
occasion  serious  losses  in  herds  and 
crops. 


POSSIBLE  CONDITIONS 

The  city  of  San  Antonio  may  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  which 
can  be  carried  to  the  port  in  a  pipe 
line  leading  from  a  reservoir  near 
Valcheta. 

The  railroad  may  be  supplied  with 
water  at  each  one  of  the  seven  stations 
between  Valcheta  and  San  Antonio, 
from  the  same  pipe  line  as  that  which 
would  supply  the  city. 

The  plains  adjacent  to  the  railroad 
between  San  Antonio  and  Valcheta 
may  be  supplied  the  year  round  with 
water  distríbuted  to  distances  of  10 
kilometers  or  more  on  each  side  of 
the  railroad,  by  means  oi  auziliary 
pipe  lines  and  drinking-troughs. 

The  lands  in  the  valley  of  Valcheta 
which  are  suitable  for  cultivation  by 
means  of  dry  farming  or  by  planting 
in  alfalfa  may  be  protected  against 
ezcess  of  water  by  diverting  a  large 
part  of  the  flow  of  the  stream  into  a 
reservoir. 

The  water  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta, 
when  turned  into  a  reservoir,  may  be 
used  in  part  as  above  indicated  for  the 
city,  the  railroad,  and  grazing  in  the 
railroad  zone,  while  the  larger  part 
may  be  applied  to  irrigate  3,000  or 
more  hectares  of  appropriately  situ- 
ated  lands. 

The  existing  population  and  its  in- 
dustries may  be  protected  so  f ar  as  is 
in  the  power  of  human  means,  by 
appropriate  use  of  the  waters  gathered 
in  the  reservoir  during  the  years  of 
abundance  and  distríbuted  during 
those  of  scarcity. 


In  view  of  the  contrast  between  existing  conditions  and 
those  which  may  be  established  by  the  construction  of  the  Val- 
cheta reservoir,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  reservoir  will 
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eventually  be  built.  The  fact  that  the  project  is  practicable 
from  the  engineer's  point  of  view  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  surveys  which  have  been  completed. 

In  the  course  of  the  study  of  the  lands  suitable  for  irrigatíon 
by  the  Arroyo  Valcheta,  a  survey  was  made  of  a  route  by  which 
the  water  might  be  conducted  in  a  pipe  line  toward  the  north- 
west,  with  a  view  to  irrigating  a  portion  of  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta 
west  of  the  actual  valley  of  that  stream  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Laguna  de  Tres  Picos.  The  survey  showed  that  it  would 
be  practicable  to  lead  the  water  from  the  reservoir  near  Valcheta 
across  the  little  canyon  of  the  stream  and  through  a  depression 
in  the  hills  to  the  locality  mentíoned,  but  the  cost  would  probably 
be  greater  than  that  of  conducting  the  water  to  localities  along 
the  railroad  east  of  Valcheta,  and  there  would  be  no  compensat- 
ing  advantage.  If  this  conclusion  is  correct  the  western  portion 
of  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta  must  depend  on  the  Arroyo  Nahuel 
Niyeu  and  the  Yaminúa  for  the  irrigatíon  of  such  lands  as  may 
be  adequately  supplied  by  those  streams. 

The  Arroyo  Nahuel  Niyeu,  like  the  Valcheta,  rises  in  springs 
at  the  foot  of  a  lava  plateau  and  receives  a  tributary,  the  Arroyo 
Trineta,  which  has  a  similar  source.  The  volume  of  the  stream 
is,  however,  probably  not  over  one-half  that  of  the  Arroyo  Val- 
cheta. The  upper  valley  of  the  Nahuel  Niyeu  is  a  narrow  canyon 
in  which  there  are  no  lands  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  water 
is  therefore  not  of  any  value  except  for  stock,  until  it  passes  the 
railroad.  There  the  canyon  opens  into  the  plain  of  the  Bajo 
de  Valcheta  and  the  stream  runs  through  an  extensive  area  of 
land  suitable  for  irrigatíon.  The  soil  is  a  fine  clay  loam,  a  meter 
or  more  in  depth,  overlying  a  subsoil  composed  of  fine  loam  and 
gravei  The  surface  has  a  gentle  slope  and  áreas  may  be  se- 
lected  which  will  give  desirable  conditíons  of  drainage.  Areas 
which  are  too  gravelly  or  sandy  on  the  surface,  as  well  as  those 
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which  lie  too  low  to  drain  properly  may  be  left  out  of  account, 
for  the  available  lancis  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  water  which 
can  be  procured  to  irrígate  them. 

A  reservoir  site  on  the  Nahuel  Niyeu  is  to  be  found  a  short 
distance  above  the  railroad  crossing.  Surveys  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  reservoir  shall  be  produced 
by  the  construction  of  an  earth  dam  across  the  wider  valley  near 
the  railroad  or  by  the  construction  of  a  rock  dam  in  the  narrower 
canyon  2  kilometers  farther  upstream.  In  case  the  former  loca- 
tion  be  chosen  the  dam  would  be  much  longer  but  the  storage  of 
water  much  greater;  in  case  the  reservoir  be  located  in  the 
canyon  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  higher  dam  and  the 
storage  capacity  would  be  relatively  small.  A  study  of  this 
question  was  begun  by  the  Comisión  but  was  left  unfinished 
because  of  the  necessity  of  taking  up  more  urgent  work  in  the 
Cordillera. 

The  waters  of  the  Arroyo  Trineta  ordinarily  do  not  flow  on 
the  surface  to  the  Arroyo  Nahuel  Niyeu,  as  they  sink  before 
reaching  it.  About  the  head-springs  there  are  lands  where  they 
can  be  used  to  advantage,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
not  enter  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the  irrigation 
of  the  Bajo  Valcheta. 

The  Arroyo  Yaminúa  flows  from  a  number  of  head-streams 
in  a  narrow  valley  which  widens  just  above  a  rocky  gorge  known 
as  La  Portada.  There  the  waters  sink  in  the  gravei,  and  below 
that  point  the  bed  of  the  stream  usually  remains  dry.  For  that 
reason  it  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Arroyo  Seco.  The  Por- 
tada would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  construction 
of  a  dam  to  impound  the  flow  that  is  now  completely  lost.  The 
stream  is  probably  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  Nahuel  Niyeu. 
Each  will  yield  a  mean  annual  flow  of  over  a  cubic  meter  a  second; 
together  they  would  furnish  approximately  40,000,000  cubic 
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meters  a  year  and  would  suffice  to  irrigate  between  3,000  and  5,000 
hectares.  It  is  impossible  to  gíve  more  exact  data  without  more 
careful  investigation  of  the  flow  of  the  streams  and  the  con- 
ditions  that  would  govern  the  storage  of  the  waters. 

If  we  consider  the  problem  of  irrigation  in  the  Bajo  de  Val- 
cheta  as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  Valcheta  project  should 
be  carried  out  first,  as  the  water  supply  of  San  Antonio  and  of  the 
railroad  depends  upon  it,  and  it  also  will  serve  to  irrigate  a  larger 
area  than  either  of  the  other  projects.  The  development  of  the 
Arroyo  Nahuel  Niyeu  and  the  Arroyo  Yaminúa  will  no  doubt 
f ollow  in  the  future. 

In  the  region  west  of  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta  agriculture  will 
be  practised  on  valley  lands  where  springs  furnish  a  supply  of 
water,  but  the  suitable  áreas  are  very  small,  and  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  conditions  to  invite  special  consideration.  Qn  the 
other  hand,  the  valleys  tributary  to  Lago  Carilaufquen,  com- 
prising  the  Maquinchao,  the  Quetriquile,  and  the  Guaguel 
Niyeu,  contain  extensive  áreas  of  gravelly,  sandy,  or  swampy 
valley  plains,  which  will  eventually  be  brought  under  cultivation 
to  the  extent  that  the  available  water  supply  permits.  In  the 
absence  of  adequate  surveys  it  is  not  possible  to  state  what  the 
total  áreas  are,  but  they  may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  distances  along  the  streams  are  f  rom  30  to  70  kilometers, 
and  the  plains  vary  in  width  from  1  to  3  kilometers  or  more. 
The  lands  have  a  greater  extent  than  can  probably  be  adequately 
irrigated,  and  their  development  should  be  preceded  by  a  thorough 
study  of  the  soils,  the  available  waters,  and  the  exposure  to  winds, 
in  order  that  the  best  possible  use  may  be  made  of  the  oppor- 
tumties. 

In  describing  the  climate  it  was  stated  that  the  basin  of 
Carilaufquen  lies  in  a  more  arid  zone  than  the  regions  either  east 
or  west  of  it.   Although  the  annual  rainf  ali  in  the  more  humid 
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years  is  adequate  for  dry  farming,  it  varies  notably  and  there 
are  periods  when  it  would  not  suffice  and  grain  crops  without 
irrigatíon  would  fail.  It  is  therefore  not  probable  that  dry  farm- 
ing can  be  successfully  followed  in  this  basin,  even  if  the  con- 
ditions  that  prevailed  during  1889  to  1900  should  return,  as  they 
undoubtedly  will.  At  that  time  the  rainfall  was  so  abundant 
that  ali  the  streams  ran  full,  the  dry  salinas  became  fresh-water 
lakes,  and  the  plains  were  clothed  with  abundant  pasture  which 
(juickly  sprang  up  as  the  moisture  accumulated  in  the  soil.  Those 
who  knew  Maquinchao  at  that  time  are  surprised  at  the  change 
which  has  followed  several  years  of  drought  up  to  191 2.  The 
season  of  1913  has  been  one  of  much  greater  rainfall  and  it  seems 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  more  humid  conditions. 
The  agriculturist  should  not  be  deceived  by  these  changes.  He 
should  neither  be  discouraged  nor  led  confidently  to  suppose 
that  the  conditions  have  permanently  changed  for  the  better. 
Fluctuations  are  characteristic  of  climatic  conditions  and  they 
are  apt  to  be  extreme  in  semi-arid  regions. 

In  order  to  establish  agriculture  in  this  interior  region  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to*  providé  means  of  regulating  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  fields,  so  that  there  may  be  a  sufficient  amount 
even  during  droughts  and  so  that  the  excess  during  years  of 
greater  rainfall  may  be  controlled.  This  implies  the  construc- 
tion  of  irrigatíon  works  and  drainage  canais.  In  order  that  the 
costs  shall  bear  a  reasonable  ratio  to  the  profits,  each  valley 
should  be  thoroughly  surveyed  and  the  exploitation  should  be 
based  on  exact  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions. 

In  the  valley  of  Maquinchao  some  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  possibilities  of  irrigatíon.  In  the  section  of  Quetrilinchiqui 
the  stream  runs  through  a  gorge  cut  across  a  lava  flow,  and  the 
narrows  appear  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  Hamming  it.  A 
brief  examination  of  the  site  makes  it  doubtful,  however,  whether 
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a  dam  at  this  point  would  pay  for  the  cost.  The  canyon  has  a 
rapid  fali  and  the  amount  of  water  which  could  be  stored,  except 
by  a  high  dam,  would  be  small.  The  rock  walls  are  very  much 
fissured  and  probably  could  not  be  made  water-tight.  The  val- 
ley  bottom  is  filled  wíth  gravei,  and  the  depth  to  a  solid  rock 
foundation,  though  possibly  not  great,  has  not  been  determined. 
But  the  more  important  question  is  whether  storage  of  the 
waters  of  the  Arroyo  Maquinchao  is  desirable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  spread  widely  in  the  gravei  beds  that  underlie 
the  plains  of  the  lower  valley  and  are  there  within  reach  of  pump- 
ing  wherever  they  can  be  used  for  cultivation.  It  remains  to  be 
determined  whether  the  cost  of  pumping  by  windmills  or  by 
engines  adapted  to  the  local  conditions  of  fuel  supply  would  be  a 
heavier  charge  per  hectare  than  the  interest  on  the  capital  which 
would  be  invested  in  the  dam  and  necessary  canais  for  distribut- 
ing  the  water  that  might  be  stored.  At  the  present  time  experi- 
ments  are  being  made  by  the  English  company  to  which  this 
part  of  the  valley  belongs,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  cost 
of  irrigation  by  pumping. 

The  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Quetriquile  differs  from  the  Maquin- 
chao valley  in  the  apparent  f acility  with  which  its  waters  may  be 
dammed  and  stored,  as  the  stream,  after  acquiring  its  full  vol- 
ume, passes  through  a  very  narrow  gateway  between  walls  of 
granite  and  thus  appears  to  afford  excellent  conditions  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  the  storage  of  water.  Yet  it  is  in  a 
measure  true  of  this  arroyo,  as  of  the  Maquinchao,  that  the 
waters  distribute  themselves  in  the  graveis  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  plains  that  are  available  for  agriculture  and  may  be  raised 
by  pumping  as  needed.  Only  a  complete  study  of  the  various 
aspects  of  the  question  will  suffice  to  determine  what  is  the  more 
economical  method  of  utilizing  the  lands. 

The  valley  of  the  Guaguel  Niyeu  is  underlain  by  water- 
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bearing  graveis  similar  to  those  beneath  the  Maquinchao  and 
Quetriquile  valleys,  and  its  lower  stretches  also  are  gravei  plains. 
The  upper  portíon  of  the  valley,  however,  below  the  Estancia 
Huanuluan,  is  an  extensive  mallin,  which  is  swampy  in  winter 
and  too  dry  in  summer  for  cultivation  without  irrigation.  It 
may  be  irrigated  by  pumping  the  waters  from  the  underlying 
graveis  and,  being  on  the  railroad,  will  become  an  agricultnral 
district  produdng  feed  for  stock  in  the  adjacent  plateau  and 
mountain  districts. 

The  valleys  of  the  western  plateau  region  are  represented 
by  the  Cumallo,  the  Pilcaniyeu,  the  Escondido,  the  Las  Bayas, 
and  the  Pichileufu.  They  are  in  general  comparatively  narrow, 
and  the  agricultnral  lands  along  their  courses  are  small  in  area. 
The  Cumallo  in  few  places  widens  to  1,000  meters,  but  it  carnes 
a  fertile  strip  of  rich  mallin  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
course,  from  a  point  near  the  base  of  the  Anecón  Grande  to 
the  railroad  crossing.  It  is  interrupted  by  a  rocky  gorge  above 
Casa  Manzana,  and  there  are  gravelly  plains  which  replace  the 
mallin  below  that  point.  Its  cultivation  will  be  an  auxiliary 
to  winter  pasture  for  the  herds  that  will  come  down  into  it  from 
the  higher  summer  grazing  lands  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  Arroyo  Pilcaniyeu  is  one  of  those  in  this  zone  which  is 
most  f avorably  situated  for  cultivation.  It  has  a  comparatively 
wide  valley,  constricted  in  the  middle  by  a  range  of  hills  to  a  very 
narrow  gateway  in  a  massive  granite  ledge,  where  the  stream 
runs  upon  the  bedrock.  At  this  point  the  waters  may  be  sue- 
cessfully  dammed  and  a  sufíicient  supply  retained  to  irrigate  the 
entire  lower  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estancia  of  Pilcaniyeu 
and  the  railroad.  As  yet  the  company  owning  this  estancia  has 
made  no  attempt  to  develop  the  opportumty  beyond  initiating 
experiments  in  growing  alfalfa  by  irrigation. 

The  Arroyo  Escondido  is  like  the  Pilcaniyeu.   Both  of  these 
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valleys  lie  at  altitudes  of  900  to  1,000  meters  above  the  sea  and 
are  subject  to  winter  snows  and  Iate  frosts  which  will  make  it 
necessary  to  select  a  hardy  variety  of  alfalfa  to  stand  the  climate. 

The  Arroyo  Las  Bayas  issues  from  the  Cordillera,  and  its 
valley  presents  aspects  which  are  peculiar  to  the  streams  that 
rise  in  the  Andes.  The  fluctuations  of  volume  in  these  streams, 
due  to  the  melting  of  snow  under  the  spring  rains  and  to  the 
greatly  diminished  supply  of  the  late  summer  season,  are  very 
considerable.  Where  the  valleys  are  wide  the  waters  spread  , 
and  occupy  broad  surf  aces  in  times  of  flood,  whereas  they  dwindle 
to  rivulets  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  glaciers  that  formerly  oc- 
cupied  the  valleys  in  the  Andes  and  spread  out  upon  the  plains 
along  the  foot-hills  left  immense  quantítíes  of  coarse  gravei, 
which  the  torrential  streams  have  distríbuted  in  extensive  plains 
and  bottom  lands.  In  this  region,  therefore,  there  are  plains 
of  rather  coarse  gravei  in  which  the  streams  wander  and  lose 
themselves  and  which  during  the  summer  become  very  arid. 
Quite  in  contrast  to  what  would  be  expected  the  conditions  gen- 
erally  are  not  favorable  for  agriculture  in  the  Las  Bayas  valley. 

Near  the  east  end  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  the  Pampa  de 
Nahuel  Huapí  offers  excellent  conditions  of  soil  and  water  sup- 
ply for  irrigating  some  2,500  or  3,000  hectares  of  land  suitable 
for  grain  crops  and  possibly  for  hardy  fruits.  The  facts  are 
stated  in  the  description  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  in  the  succeed- 
ing  section  on  the  Cordillera. 

Grazing 

The  grazing  industry  has  been  established  in  Patagonia  for 
about  twenty-five  years  and  has  now  spread  throughout  the 
country  to  the  extent  that  nearly  ali  the  ranges  are  occupied. 
The  more  accessible  or  more  desirable  districts  are  overstocked; 
the  more  remote  or  less  desirable  also  carry  their  quota  of  the 
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vast  flocks  that  populate  the  grassy  plaíns  and  plateaus.  The 
occupatíon  of  the  ranges  has  followed  the  extinction  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  by  authority  where  the  Government  has  granted  or  sold 
lands,  or  without  authority  where  squatters  have  temporarily 
taken  possession.  Although  the  prívate  properties  are  large  in 
area  and  their  number  not  small,  the  public  lands  that  are  being 
exploited  by  irresponsible  owners  of  flocks  are  still  very  extensive. 
The  industry  is  affected  accordingly. 

The  undirected  occupatíon  of  the  ranges  at  will  is  typically 
nomadic.  Your  nomad  is  a  careless  fellow,  heedless  of  the  mor- 
row  so  he  have  enough  to-day.  He  thoughtlessly  allows  his 
flocks  to  graze  ali  summer  long  in  the  valleys  where  they  must 
feed  ali  winter,  while  the  summer  pastures  go  to  waste,  and  if  he 
be  asked  why  he  pleads  necessity,  for  possession  is  his  only 
ríght  to  the  range  he  occupies.  If  he  leaves  it  he  loses  it.  His 
self-interest  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  subordination  to 
intelligent  control  directed  to  the  general  welfare.  The  future 
of  the  range  does  not  concern  him.  Many  of  the  squatters  are 
men  of  little  means,  Indians,  halfbreeds,  or  the  poorer  frontíers- 
men,  whose  livelihood  is  in  their  little  flocks;  but  there  are  others 
without  title  to  lands  who  represent  wealthy  sheep-owners  and 
are  responsible  for  the  large  returns  that  are  expected  where  no 
capital  beyond  the  cost  of  the  sheep  is  invested.  They  also  are 
without  concern  for  the  future  of  the  ranges,  though  many  of 
them  are  so  powerful  that  they  retain  absolute  possession  year 
af ter  year  and  may  even  fence  the  Government  lands  or  put  up 
substantial  buildings.  Up  to  1913  these  flocks  had  grazed  on 
public  lands  without  paying  any  tax,  but  there  is  now  in  force 
a  presidential  decree  which  levies  10  centavos,  or  4  cents  gold, 
a  head  on  sheep  and  50  centavos  a  head  on  cattle  or  horses, 
annually.   This  is  a  step  toward  regulation  of  the  industry. 

Under  the  conditíons  that  have  prevailed  for  twenty  years 
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past  the  Patagonian  pastures  have  been  exploited  for  immedíate 
profit,  and  they  have  yielded  great  wealth.  More  and  more 
attention  is  being  drawn  to  them  and  now  that  the  population 
in  sheep  is  probably  approaching  the  capacity  of  the  ranges,  it 
is  time  to  substitute  intelligent  direction  and  foresight  for  care- 
less  and  irresponsible  grazing.  Flocks  should  so  migrate  from 
season  to  season  that  they  may  f eed  upon  the  ranges  now  aban- 
doned  to  the  guanaco  and  the  ostrich  when  grass  and  water  are 
abundant  and  return  to  the  more  constant  pastures  af  ter  the 
seed  time  of  the  pasture  plants.  The  stockman  must  set 
aside  the  careless  assumption  that  grass  will  grow  year  after 
year  from  the  old  roots,  although  it  be  nibbled  down  before  the 
seed  sets,  again  nibbled  down  when  the  young  shoots  sprout 
with  the  first  rains,  and  be  kept  nibbled  down  through  rain  and 
drought  alike.  It  should  be  recognized  that  as  the  edible  plants 
diminish  the  useless  ones  spread — that  it  is  possible  to  change  the 
flora  of  the  region  materially,  to  substitute  the  thorny  and  the 
bitter  for  the  sweet  and  nutritious.  Ali  owners  should  realize  that 
the  pasture  of  the  range  is  their  capital,  and  that  when  it  is  being 
diminished  by  overgrazing  dividends  are  being  paid  from  capital. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ranges  have  been  exploited  with- 
out  care  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  they  continue  to  support 
increasing  numbers  of  sheep,  together  with  a  smaller  proportion 
of  horses  and  cattle.  The  persistence  of  the  native  pasture  is 
thus  well  demonstrated  and  its  capacity  when  it  shall  be  intel- 
ligently  managed  may  confidently  be  estimated  as  much  greater 
than  that  which  it  now  has. 

The  ranges  of  Patagonia  were  gradually  stocked  from  the 
flocks  of  the  northern  provinces,  which  were  composed  of  criollo 
and  mestizo  breeds.   Gibson*  states  that  the  criollo  was  de- 


*  Gibson,  Herbert,  "The  History  and  Present  State  of  the  Sheep-Breeding  Industry 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,"  Buenos  Aires,  1893,  page  13  et  seq. 
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scended  from  the  Spanish  merino  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  gradually  degenerated.  Improvement 
of  the  stock  by  crossing  wíth  imported  merinos  resulted  in  the 
mestizo.  Referring  to  the  date  at  which  he  wrote  (1893),  he 
says:* 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sheep  stock  in  the  Argentine  is  of  the 
fine-wooled  or  merino  sort.  The  two  principal  classes  which  have 
served  as  prototypes  are  the  Rambouillet  and  Negretti,  the  former 
being  the  more  popular  owing  to  its  superior  size.  These  two  great 
branches  of  the  merino  family  have  served  as  standard  types  up  to 
which  the  general  breeder  aspires  to  refine  his  stock.  The  common 
fine-wooled  flocks  ali  resemble  more  or  less  one  of  these  two  classes, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  care  and  outlay  which  have  been  ex- 
pended  by  their  owners  to  obtain  rams  of  first-class  quality.  The 
number  of  puré  Rambouillets  and  Negrettis  is  of  course  very  limited, 
and  the  common  flocks  are  classed  as  mestizos,  a  term  specially  applied 
to  the  sheep  which  have  no  other  blood  in  them  than  that  of  the 
primitive  crioUo  improved  by  crossing  with  the  merino.  The  Aus- 
tralian  merino  has  been  introduced  upon  one  or  two  occasions  without 
obtaining  much  foothold  with  the  Argentine  breeders,  who,  upon 
comparing  the  Australian  animais  they  saw  offered  for  sale  with  their 
own  stock,  found  the  latter  better  types  of  their  ideal.  The  Vermont 
has  been  introduced  from  North  America  and  has  done  well  when 
crossed  with  the  Rambouillet. 

A  number  of  breeders  in  the  north  of  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires  have  had  the  foresight  to  resist  the  general  rush  to  cross  the 
merino  with  the  long-wool  (Lincoln,  Romney  Marsh,  etc.)  and  have 
preferred  to  keep  their  sheep  pure  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market. 
Others  have  contented  themselves  with  preserving  one  or  two  of  their 
best  flocks  pure  and  have  crossed  the  remainder  of  their  stock  with 
long-wools.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  nearly  one-half 
of  the  total  sheep  in  the  Argentine  own  to  one  cross  or  more  with  the 
Lincoln  or  Leicester  breeds,  principally  with  the  former.  The  pure 
merinos  or  mestizos — that  is,  those  entirely  free  of  contamina tion 
with  the  long-wools — are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  north  and  west 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  Provinces  of  Córdova,  Santq. 
Fe,  and  Entre  Rios,  and  the  Pampa  Central.  A  few  runs  are  still  to 

*  Op.  cit.,  page  40. 
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be  found  in  the  east  and  south  oí  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  where 
there  are  pure  merino  flocks,  but  these  are  generally  standard  fanns 
which  have  obtained  celebrity  for  their  produce  and  command  a 
market  for  their  rams  and  increase.  Judging  from  the  continued  and 
still  increasing  demand  for  Lincoln  sires,  it  may  be  presaged  that  in 
another  four  or  five  years  the  pure  merino  or  mestázo  stock  left  in 
the  Argentine  will  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  years 
1888  to  1893  are  witnessing  the  conversion  of  50,000,000  sheep  from 
one  type  to  another — a  conversion  probably  without  parallel  in  the 
amiais  of  the  sheep-breeding  industry. 

The  Lincolns,  or  other  long-wools,  of  a  sufficiently  improved  breed 
to  be  entitled  to  rank  above  a  cross — viz.,  the  sheep  whose  fleeces 
bear  ali  the  characteristics  of  the  home  long-wool — are  not  yet  very 
numerous,  though  each  year  of  crossing  greatly  increases  the  number. 
The  most  popular  of  the  long-wools  is  unquestionably  the  Lincoln. 
These  have  been  largely  imported  from  England  and  crossed  with 
tnesHzo  sheep,  as  well  as  bred  pure.  The  wool  sells  well,  partícularly 
the  first  and  second  crosses,  which  topped  the  market  in  1889  and  1890. 
The  fleece  of  these  first  strains  is  heavy  and  the  wool  healthy  and  fine, 
being  considerably  longer  in  staple  than  that  of  the  merino  and  still 
sufficiently  soft  to  suit  the  manufacturer.  The  offspring  of  the  long- 
wooled  sire  and  the  mestiza  dam  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  of  a  larger 
build  than  the  mestizo,  and  a  kindly  fattener — more  so,  indeed,  than 
the  later  crosses,  which  approach  the  Lincoln  more  closely  in  type. 
As  the  process  of  crossing  goes  on,  the  wdbl  gains  in  length  but  loses 
in  fineness.  The  Lincoln  stamps  his  type  upon  the  stock  very  rapidly. 
Other  long-wools,  such  as  the  Leicester,  the  Cotswold,  and  the  Romney 
Marsh,  have  been  introduced  without  obtaining  very  general  favor. 
The  Romney  Marsh,  with  its  healthy  frame  and  soft  wool,  may  pos- 
sibly  become  a  greater  f avorite  than  it  is  at  present,  when  the  general 
breeder  has  learned  to  distinguish,  with  greater  discrimination  than 
he  can  at  present  boast,  the  various  classes  of  the  English  sheep.  The 
Cheviot  has  also  been  imported,  but  in  too  small  quantities  to  be 
worthy  of  notice;  nor  is  it  likely  that  this  breed,  adapted  for  a  poor, 
cold  country,  with  an  inferior  fleece  of  irregular  coarse  staple  and 
light  weight,  will  find  much  favor  in  a  land  capable  of  carrying  more 
productíve  though  more  delicate  stock. 

Not  only  does  the  Lincoln  cross  supply  a  salable  fleece  of  excellent 
quality  and  weight,  but  it  also  gives  the  European  market  the  carcase 
most  in  favor  with  the  public — a  médium  size  of  sweet  flavor.  The 
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cfoss  still  preserves  the  delicate  mutton  so  well  known  in  ali  the  merino 
breeds  and  at  the  same  time  possesses,  by  reason  of  its  Lincoln  blood, 
a  capacity  for  fattening  not  enjoyed  by  the  pure  fine-wool.  When, 
however,  the  cross  becomes  of  a  too  pronounced  Lincoln  type,  the 
mutton  loses  its  quality,  gaining  considerable  weight  in  its  place. 
The  home  markets  look  upon  frozen  mutton  as  an  article  so  inferior 
to  that  produced  in  the  Old  World  that  they  have  not  yet  pronounced 
in  favor  of  any  spedal  breed;  but  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  when 
this  will  cease  to  be  the  case,  and  then  the  coarse-grained  pure  Lin- 
coln will  fali  into  disf avor  with  the  f reezing  establishments. 

•  ••••••• 

Argentine  wool  finds  its  way  principally  to  Germany  and  France. 

The  manufacturers  of  both  these  countries  send  buyers  out  in  the 
wool  season,  and  most  of  the  wool  is  sold  to  them  in  the  local  Buenos 
Aires  markets.  Some  breeders  bale  their  wool  and  remit  it  to  the 
European  markets  for  sale  there,  but  these  are  chiefly  English  sheep- 
owners,  and  the  number  of  them  is  small.  Wool  is  not  washed  on  ' 
the  sheep's  backs,  but  is  ali  sold  dirty  and  in  the  grease. 

•  ••••••• 

The  merino  wools  grown  in  the  Argentine  can  compete  in  fine- 

ness,  length  of  staple,  and  elastídty  with  those  from  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe.  Taken  in  its  total  annual  return,  the  merino  wool  of 
this  country  is  probably  inferior  to  that  of  Austrália.  The  general 
breeder  is  not  so  careful  of  his  stock  and  the  tups  he  puts  to  it,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  unquestionable  excellence  of  a  portion  of  our 
animal  produce  is  counterbalanced  by  a  great  deal  of  comparatively 
worthless  rubbish.  Where  care  has  been  taken  to  breed  good  stock 
the  return  has  been  highly  satisfactory. 

•  ••••••• 

The  question  lies  to-day  between  thê  merino  as  represented  by 

the  Rambouillet  and  Negretti  breeds,  and  the  long-wooled  white- 
íace  as  represented  by  the  Lincoln.  At  present  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  races  has  supplied  us  with  a  good  useful  sheep,  combining 
excellent  conditions  in  both  wool  and  mutton.  Whether  the  breeder 
is  to  continue  crossing  toward  the  type  of  the  long-wool  or  return 
again  to  the  merino  is  a  problem  which  he  must  solve  according  to 
the  situation  of  his  property,  his  proximity  or  distance  from  the 
market,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate. 

The  f ollowing  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  distribution  of  the  two 
great  families  of  bleaters: 
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1.  If  the  land  be  situated  conveniently  near  the  seaboard  and 
the  mutton  market,  the  rainfall  a  moderately  heavy  one,  the  climate 
humid,  and  the  soil  underfoot  inclined  to  be  swampy  or  damp,  the 
grass  of  a  tender,  lush,  and  nutritious  nature — then  the  best  sheep 
to  breed  is  the  long-wool  of  a  more  or  less  Lincoln  type.  Lands  of  this 
description  are  those  to  be  f  ound  prindpally  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  in  that  part  of  it  nearest  the  seaboard,  and  so  on  to  the  sou  th, 
possibly  so  far  toward  the  extremity  of  the  continent  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Santa  Cruz.  This  is  the  field  where  mutton  is  of  as  great 
importance  as  wool  and  where  the  food  for  a  considerable  part  of 
over-crowded  Europe  can  be  grown.  Here  the  breeder  should  always 
have  in  view  the  mutton  market,  endeavoring  to  produce  on  the 
carcase  as  good  a  fleece  as  he  can  without  sacrificing  the  meat-growing 
qualities  of  the  animal. 

2.  If  the  land  be  situated  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  market 
as  to  render  it  almost  unattainable  for  want  of  inexpensive  railway 
communication,  if  the  rainfall  per  annum  be  under  26  inches,  the 
ground  dry  underfoot  and  dews  unfrequent,  the  atmosphere  fairly 
dry,  the  grasses  strong,  nourishing,  and  of  the  family  belonging  to 
healthy  dry  soils — then  the  best  sheep  to  breed  is  the  merino  of  a  more 
or  less  Rambouillet  type.  Here  the  mutton  question  takes  a  secondary 
place,  and  the  breeder  should  think  chiefly  of  the  fleece.  Here  the 
golden  fleece  of  merino  silk  can  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  the  deli- 
cate  bleater  walk  foot-whole  in  search  of  his  food. 

Before  terminating  this  chapter,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
how  the  Argentine  wools  fared  in  the  great  Paris  International  Exhi- 
bition  of  1889. 

Of  236  prizes  given  to  the  exhibits  of  wool,  102  were  won  by  the 
Argentine  Republic,  of  which  23  were  gold  medals.  The  following 
is  the  proportion  allotted  to  the  competing  countries: 


GoldMedab 

Total  Frises 

4 

6 

IO 

27 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  

3 

14 

Argentine  Republic  

23 

102 

14 

87 
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At  the  time  when  Gibson  wrote,  Patagonia  was  not  recognized 
as  a  part  of  the  Argentine  Republic  sheep  range  and  his  remarks 
apply  to  the  central  provinces  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado.  There 
is,  however,  in  Patagonia  a  range  of  climate  from  the  warm 
semi-arid  plateaus  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  cold  wet  lands  of 
Tierra  dei  Fuego  which,  although  more  extreme,  is  not  unlike 
the  variation  from  the  coast  of  Buenos  Aires  to  the  interior 
and  which,  in  regard  to  sheep-raising,  presents  similar  diff erences 
of  habitat. 

Mr.  John  Hoare*  in  a  recent  letter  says: 

As  Patagonia  extends  over  such  a  vast  tract  of  territory  and  is 
subject  to  many  variatíons  of  climate  and  rainfalls  and  as  both  have 
a  very  material  influence  on  the  growth  and  character  of  sheep  and 
wool,  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  it  is  pref erable  to  take  the  provinces 
as  they  come,  starting  from  Rio  Negro  in  the  north  and  extending 
southward  to  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Horn  in  the  south  of  Tierra 
dei  Fuego.  Taten  as  a  whole  Patagonia  must  be  described  as  a  dry 
land,  the  country  to  the  north  from  the  coast  inland  well  toward  the 
Cordilleras  being  particularly  rainless  at  times  and  the  majority  of 
it  clothed  with  scanty  dry  herbage  and  scrub  suitable  only  to  hardy 
active  sheep  that  can  travei  long  distances  for  food  and  water,  and 
here  the  merino  has  generally  found  a  home.  The  wool  is  usually 
of  good  quality,  but  the  staple  is  short  and  prevailing  dust  storms 
have  filled  it  with  earth,  making  the  estimate  of  clean  scoured  basis 
difficult  to  ascertain  and  rendering  much  of  it  brittle  and  tender  from 
the  absorption  of  the  natural  greases.  Under  the  Cordilleras  con- 
di tions  are  different;  there  is  a  much  heavier  rainfall  and  half-bred 
wools  can  be  grown  with  success.  Means  of  transport  is  the  present 
difficulty  in  the  development  of  this  country  but  the  San  Antonio 
Railway,  when  the  proposed  circuit  to  Rivadavia  is  completed,  should 
have  much  to  do  with  solving  the  problem.  The  prevalence  of  scab, 
the  ruling  curse  of  the  whole  of  Patagonia,  and  the  small  rainfall  are 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Walter  Woodbine  Parish,  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Measrs.  John  Hoare  &  Ca,  of  London,  Messrs.  Ronald  &  Rodgers,  of  Liverpool,  and  Messrs. 
Kreglinger,  of  Antwerp,  for  data  in  regard  to  the  sheep  industry  in  Patagonia  and  the 
quality  of  the  wool  produced,  which  supplement  his  own  observations,  and  which  he  has 
otíliied  in  the  preparation  of  this  statemenL 
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the  evil  influences  of  the  growing  oí  wool;  the  latter  cannot  be  helped, 
,  but  the  former  might  surely  attract  greater  attention  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  Austrália  since  the  Executive  has  taken  the  matter  ín 
hand  not  a  síngle  scabby  sheep  exists  in  the  whole  dominion,  saving 
huge  amounts  in  the  purchase  of  dip  and  the  lives  of  innumerable 
sheep  that  die  from  being  constantly  handled  at  dipping  times  in  ali 
kinds  of  weather.  The  introduction  of  long-wooled  merino  rams 
from  Austrália  is  having  the  most  beneficiai  effect  upon  the  fleeces 
on  some  of  the  best  regulated  estancias  and  much  can  be  done  this  way 
in  improving  both  the  quality  and  length  of  staple. 

Farther  south,  in  the  Province  of  Chubut  and  in  the  north  of 
Santa  Cruz,  conditions  are  a  little  better,  and  although  still  too  dry, 
there  is  a  heavier  rainfall  than  in  the  north,  and  grass  and  water  are 
more  plentiful.  Here  the  prevailing  breed  of  sheep  is  the  merino 
and  a  half-breed  between  the  Romney  Marsh  and  the  merino,  leaning 
considerably  toward  the  latter  and  having  many  of  its  characteristics. 
Dust  and  scab  are  again  prevalenL  The  influence  of  the  four  Frigo- 
ríficos that  have  been  established  from  San  Julián  to  the  Rio  Seco, 
in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  is  already  being  felt  on  the  flocks;  the 
desire  is  to  grow  heavier  sheep  to  send  to  the  freezers,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  wool,  the  deterioratíng  effect  of  the  dust  and  drying  winds 
being  more  apparent  in  coarser  and  open  fleeces. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Gallegos  and  the  Straits  conditions  again 
improve,  the  rainfalls  increase  and  the  soil  is  better,  rich  vegas  are 
more  prevalent,  and  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  quality  of  the  wool 
alter.  The  merino  has  entirely  disappeared,  Romney  Marsh  or 
Kent  sheep  with  their  crosses  taking  their  place,  and  this  continues 
south  to  Tierra  dei  Fuego  until  the  wet  marshy  lands  by  Ushuaia  are 
reached,  capable  of  producing  as  heavy  a  fleece  and  carcase  as  any 
place  in  the  world. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Patagonia  can  produce  anything 
from  a  merino  to  a  Lincoln,  and  sheep  of  nearly  every  class  and  de- 
scription  can  be  found  on  journeying  from  the  extreme  north  to  the 
extreme  south. 

Speaking  generally,  the  wool  grown  is  of  a  dry,  harsh  character. 
It  is  entirely  f ree  from  burr  and  seeds  and  is  being  continually  im- 
proved  by  the  importation  of  rams  from  England  and  Austrália.  It 
usually  washes  a  pure  white  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  hosiery  pur- 
poses.  Large  quantities  are  purchased  by  the  hosiery  spinners  of 
Yorkshire,  Germany,  and  France  and  turned  into  knitring  yarns 
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and  worked  up  into  the  knítted  clothíng  that  is  at  present  so  fash- 
ionable  in  the  winter  resorts  of  Switzerland  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

The  quality  of  ali  wool  is  governed  by  climatic  conditions  and 
pastares,  the  dry,  hard  grasses  and  bushes  of  Rio  Negro  producing 
quite  a  different  class  to  the  luiuriant  vegas  of  Tierra  dei  Fuego. 
This  can  never  be  altered,  but  the  wool  can  be  helped  by  drafting 
and  breeding,  and  considering  Patagonia  has  been  growing  sheep 
only  for  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  started  with  animais 
of  very  inferior  quality,  the  improvement  shown  in  inost  of  the  flocks 
is  already  little  short  of  marvelous  and  many  of  the  estancias  of  the 
south  are  now  producing  a  sheep  which  for  carcase  and  wool  leaves 
room  for  few  suggestions  in  the  way  of  breeding. 

In  the  selection  of  breeds  for  different  localities  in  Patagonia, 
English  and  Australian  owners  have  exerted  the  predominant 
influence,  and  at  the  present  time  managers  f rom  Austrália  in 
charge  of  large  English  estancias  in  Rio  Negro  are  improving 
their  flocks  by  the  introduction  of  Australian  merino  rams  for 
the  special  purpose  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  fiber.  Intel- 
ligent  breeding  for  a  better  class  of  sheep  is  handicapped  by  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  criollo  sheep,  which  still  predominates, 
and  this  must  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  Government  lands  are 
occupied  by  the  flocks  of  squatters.  The  better  managed  es- 
tancias are  fenced  and  their  flocks  in  some  measure  isolated,  but 
even  so  it  is  not  possible  to  entirely  exclude  nomadic  sheep  which 
cross  private  lands  on  established  rights  of  way,  and  Government 
supervision  does  not  yet  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  better 
class  of  proprietors. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  under  which  the  sheep  in- 
dustty  suffers  in  Patagonia  is  scab,  which  is  of  general  occurrence 
through  the  entire  country.  The  cost  of  dipping  and  the  loss 
of  sheep  in  consequence  of  dipping  to  prevent  scab  constitute 
a  serious  charge  upon  the  better  flocks  and  one  which  can  not 
be  avoided  as  long  as  the  nomadic  sheep  passing  through  the 
private  ranges  may  continue  to  distribute  the  tick.   Any  or  ali 
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flocks  of  sheep  that  can  be  isolated  can  be  cured  entirely,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  in  Austrália  that  the  disease  can  be 
absolutely  eradicated  from  the  country.  The  control  of  the 
disease  and  its  ultimate  extinction  in  Patagonia  should  be  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Government  in  the  regulation  of 
the  sheep  industry. 

The  wool  now  produced  in  the  drier  lands  of  Rio  Negro  and 
the  f  oot-hills  of  the  Cordillera  of  Rio  Negro  and  northern  Chubut 
is  said  to  be  of  very  desirable  quality  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  flannels  and  fine  hosiery.  The  wool  is  soft,  of  good  color, 
being  generally  very  white,  of  fine  fiber,  and  free  from  burrs. 
It  is  lacking  in  strength  and  is  not  adapted  to  manufactures 
where  strength  is  an  important  characteristic.  At  present  it  is 
shipped  from  the  English  estancias  via  San  Antonio  or  Puerto 
Madryn  to  England,  or  by  German  commission  houses  to  Ger- 
many.  It  is  manufactured  in  England;  at  Verviers,  France; 
and  in  Germany. 

The  high  winds  and  flying  dust  of  the  Pampas  produce  a 
very  dirty  fleece,  which  is  dry  and  harsh.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate  the  proportion  of  clean  wool  which  the  fleece  will  yield, 
and  buyers  are  accordingly  cautious  in  purchasing.  These 
conditions  are  exaggerated  in  the  open  fleeces  of  the  criollo  sheep 
and  are  minimized  with  the  improvement  in  length  and  fineness 
of  the  fleece.  In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  development  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Argentina  and 
in  South  Africa  and  have  watched  the  improvements  resulting 
from  the  introduction  of  high-class  rams,  there  is  good  reason 
to  expect  that  the  Patagonian  sheep  will  be  improved  and  bred 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  This  is  still  more  likely  to  be  . 
accomplished  because,  owing  to  its  climate  and  vegetation,  the 
greater  part  of  Patagonia  must  always  be  a  sheep-producing 
country.   The  industry  is  a  permanent  one  and  will  develop 
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under  intelligent  supervision  and  scientific  management  far 
beyond  the  present  standards  of  quality. 

The  total  área  of  Rio  Negro  and  Neuquén  is  14,400  square 
leagues  and  the  number  of  sheep  now  supported  is  estimated,  as 
stated  in  the  table  on  page  20,  as  9,576,154.  This  is  equivalent, 
on  the  average,  to  665  sheep  to  the  légua  or  square  league. 

It  is  the  common  practice  among  the  sheep  herders  to  state 
the  capacity  of  any  particular  range  as  so  many  sheep  to  the 
légua,  meaning  the  number  of  sheep  which  may  be  grazed  the 
year  around  upon  an  average  légua  of  that  distríct,  and  the 
total  capacity  of  any  estancia  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  léguas  by  the  annual  capacity  to  the  légua.  This 
annual  capacity,  so  stated,  varies  in  different  districts  from  600 
to  2,000  sheep  to  the  légua,  the  lower  figure  being  that  which 
applies  to  the  most  arid  and  barest  districts,  and  the  higher  to 
the  rich  valley  lands,  including  the  mallins.  In  order  to  estimate 
the  probable  population  in  sheep  which  Rio  Negro  may  be  ex- 
pected  to  support  upon  the  natural  pasture  we  may  leave  out  of 
consideration  a  portion  of  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  and  some  sec- 
tkms  of  the  high  plateaus  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory. 
The  Bajo  dei  Gualicho  should  be  omitted  because  it  is  in  many 
seasons  so  arid  that  herds  grazing  in  it  die  of  starvation  or  thirst. 
Of  the  high  plateaus  only  a  relatively  small  part  can  be  considered 
available  because  the  remoter  áreas  are  too  inaccessible  to  be 
reached  during  the  short  grazing  season  of  these  highlands.  The 
remainder  of  the  territory  is,  on  the  whole,  good  pasture,  and  its 
capacity  is  fairly  estimated  as  being  on  the  average  equivalent 
to  1,000  sheep  to  the  légua,  grazing  throughout  the  year.  As 
the  number  of  léguas  in  Rio  Negro,  after  deducting  the  waste 
áreas,  is  about  11,500,  the  possible  population  of  sheep  may  be 
estimated  as  11,500,000  under  existing  conditions. 

Although  this  estimate  is  based  upon  the  annual  capacity, 
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it  is  not  true  that  most  of  the  range  should  or  can  be  used  through- 
out  the  year.  There  are  extensive  valley  lancis  which,  by  reason 
of  their  rich  pasture,  úiay  be  grazed  the  year  round  and  indeed 
often  are,  but  which,  because  they  are  warm  and  protected, 
should  be  reserved  for  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
pastures  which,  because  of  their  altitude  or  their  exposure,  can 
be  used  only  during  the  summer  time.  Some  áreas  there  are 
also  where  grazing  depends  entirely  upon  local  rains,  which 
gather  in  shallow  pools  and  temporarily  suffice.  Ali  these 
temporary  pastures  should  be  used  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity 
in  order  that  the  more  permanent  ones  may  be  rested  and  be- 
come  available  when  most  needed. 

The  water  supply  for  stock  is  a  controlling  factor  in  the  utili- 
zation  of  the  ranges  and  determines  their  value.  The  division 
of  the  lands  should  be  based  on  the  distríbution  of  the  water. 
If  it  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  sell  them,  the  divisions 
should  be  such  that  every  proprietor  has  a  useful  share  of  both 
the  permanent  and  the  transient  water  supplies.  Or  if  it  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  rent  the  lands  under  pastoral 
leases  the  divisions  should  also  be  so  adjusted  that  each  lessee 
may  control  a  just  share  of  the  waters  of  the  country. 

This  condition  makes  it  impossible  to  divide  the  lands  into 
small  lots  or  to  allot  them  to  a  large  number  of  proprietors. 
Under  the  impression  that  water  would  be  found  practically 
everywhere,  as  it  is,  for  instance,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Aires,  by  sinking  wells  to  a  moderate  depth,  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment surveyed  and  sold  in  191 1  and  191 2  two  extensive 
tracts  of  land  in  eastern  Rio  Negro,  along  the  line  of  the  San 
Antonio  and  Nahuel  Huapí  Railroad.  The  districts  were  di- 
vided  into  léguas  and  these  into  quarter-leguas,  or  áreas  of 
625  hectares,  and  were  sold  at  auction  in  Buenos  Aires,  where 
they  were  readily  taken  by  speculators.   Although  the  Govern- 
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ment  published  officíal  accounts  which  plainly  stated  that  the 
country  was  semi-arid  and  that  water  was  scarce,  neither  the 
purchasers  nor  the  Government  itself  appeared  to  realize  that 
large  numbers  of  the  lots  offered  to  the  publíc  were  absolutely 
without  water  and  could  not  possibly  be  settled  under  the  con- 
ditions  of  sale.  That  fact  has  since  been  recognized,  and  a  more 
rational  policy  of  division  of  these  vast  pasture  lands  will  no 
doubt  prevail  in  the  future. 

In  order  that  the  country  may  support  the  largest  possible 
number  of  animais,  and  that  the  grazing  industry  may  flourish 
as  it  should,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  region  into  large 
blocks,  each  of  which  shall  contain  a  proper  proportion  of  win- 
ter  and  summer  ranges  and  include  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
the  waters.  To  accomplish  this  object  the  country  should  first 
be  surveyed  and  the  distribution  of  pasture  lands  and  waters 
carefully  studied.  It  will  then  be  found,  no  doubt,  that  there 
are  some  ranges  which  include  within  natural  boundaries,  such 
as  the  divides  between  drainage  basins,  ali  the  essential  elements 
for  summer  and  winter  pasture;  elsewhere  there  will  be  found 
extensive  summer  ranges  with  inadequate  winter  range,  or  win- 
ter ranges  that  are  not  near  adequate  summer  ranges  for  the 
stock  that  they  can  support  The  adjustment  of  these  áreas  to 
equalize  the  capacity  of  winter  and  summer  ranges  will  involve 
the  migration  of  herds  through  moderate  distances  from  the 
warmer  eastern  section  of  the  country  or  from  the  sheltered  val- 
leys  of  the  west  to  the  plains  or  plateaus,  at  those  seasons  when 
the  latter  become  accessible.  Such  is  at  the  present  time,  in 
some  degree,  the  practice  which  the  logic  of  natural  conditions 
has  forced  upon  even  the  irresponsible  proprietors,  but  as  there 
is  no  controlling  management  and  no  rational  division  of  the 
lands  nor  right  of  one  owner  over  another,  there  is  no  order  and 
no  adjustment  of  capacity  to  needs.   The  industry  needs  organ- 
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ization.  The  herds  should  be  moved  according  to  established 
regulations  and  permits,  and  these  should  be  based  on  well- 
observed  conditions  of  the  growth  of  the  various  pastures. 

The  survey  of  the  lines  along  and  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  San  Antonio  and  Nahuel  Huapí  Railroad  makes  it  posáble 
to  descríbe  certain  kinds  of  lands  that  may  be  considerai  typical 
of  the  ranges  of  Rio  Negro.  We  may  descríbe  them  as  they  suc- 
ceed  one  another  from  east  to  west,  giving,  in  each  case,  an  ac- 
count  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  use  of  the  lands 
during  one  or  another  season,  and  also  their  relation  to  ranges 
with  which  they  should  alternate. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Rio  Negro  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  may 
be  taken  as  the  dividing  line  between  two  grazing  districts, 
one  extending  eastward  to  the  Bajo  de  San  Antonio  and  the 
Atlantic  and  the  other  reaching  westward  to  the  plateaus  of 
Corral  Chico.  The  width  of  each  of  these  districts  from  east  to 
west  is  approximately  100  kilometers. 

The  eastern  of  these  two  districts,  that  which  lies  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Valcheta,  comprises  a  portion  of  the  high 
coastal  plain,  the  high  plateaus  south  of  Aguada  Cecílio  and 
Valcheta,  and  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta.  As  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta 
will,  through  the  drainage  of  the  valley  lands  of  the  arroyo  and 
through  irrigation,  become  an  agricultural  center  where  feed 
will  be  grown,  it  will  be  a  central  wintering  point  for  herds, 
especíally  for  that  class  of  stock  which  will  pay  for  winter  feeding. 
The  relatively  low  altitude  of  the  bajo,  its  protected  situation, 
and  its  mild  temperature  fit  it  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present 
time  the  pasture  is  overgrazed  ali  along  the  railroad  line  and  is 
inadequate  to  support  the  herds  which  might  gather  in  the 
plains  about  Valcheta  in  the  winter  if  the  range  were  not  used 
during  the  summer. 

The  coastal  plain  east  of  Valcheta  is  now  grazed  chiefly  from 
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March  or  April  to  October — that  is,  during  the  winter  season. 
When  the  raios  begin  in  March  or  April  the  vegetation  is  renewed, 
the  young  grass  sprouts  in  the  base  of  ali  the  brown  tussocks, 
and  many  of  the  shrubs  put  forth  leaves  which  are  eaten  by  sheep 
and  also  to  some  extent  by  horses  and  cattle.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever,  the  seed  time  of  grasses,  and  the  grazing  at  this  season 
does  not  prevent  their  reseeding  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer.  In  winter  the  rain  waters  gather  in  hundreds  of  shallow 
pools  and  aff ord  abundant  supply  for  the  grazing  herds.  As  the 
district  is  well  known  and  is  convenient  of  access,  herds  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  wander  into  it  in  the  autumn  and  remain 
until  the  spring;  but  although  this  practice  has  prevailed  for 
several  decades  the  pasture  has  not  suffered  materially,  because 
the  pools  dry  up  in  the  spring  and  the  herds  migrate  to  localities 
where  water  is  to  be  found  in  wells  or  streams.  At  several 
points  in  the  coastal  plain  wells  have  successf  ully  been  sunk  to 
fresh  water  in  supplies  sufficient  for  the  stock  which  can  graze 
within  the  accessible  range.  Where  this  is  the  case  the  pasture 
has  suffered  through  continuous  grazing  the  year  round  and 
is  inferior  to  that  in  the  regions  where  only  winter  grazing 
has  been  possible.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  summer 
pastures  of  such  extent  that  the  winter  pasture  is  likely  to  be 
insufficient,  it  would  be  best  for  the  general  development  of  the 
region  that  the  plains  should  be  reserved  for  the  winter  season. 
This  policy  will  be  practicable,  however,  only  in  case  the  grazing 
is  brought  under  a  common  control  for  the  whole  region.  So 
long  as  the  lands  are  divided  among  individual  proprietors  there 
will  be  some  who,  by  reason  of  having  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
will  be  able  to  carry  their  herds  throughout  the  year  upon  their 
lands,  whereas  others  will  be  limited  to  the  rainy  season  so  far  as 
grazing  on  the  coastal  plain  is  concerned. 

The  summer  range  about  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Bajo 
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de  Valcheta  is  to  be  found  chiefly  to  the  south  of  it,  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  and  in  the  plateaus  which 
rise  toward  the  central  peak  of  Somuncurá.  The  grazing  sea- 
son  begins  in  these  higher  regions  as  the  snow  melts,  or  soon 
afterward,  and  continues  until  the  surface  water  supply  on  the 
plateaus  dries  up.  The  herds  then  gather  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
springs,  the  distríbution  of  which  determines  the  localities  that 
may  be  ranged  during  the  drier  months  of  the  summer.  With 
the  advent  of  the  rains  in  the  autumn  there  comes  a  brief  season 
during  which  the  pasture  of  the  uplands  becomes  available  be- 
f  ore  the  flocks  are  obliged  to  withdraw  on  account  of  the  winter 
winds  and  snows.  In  order  to  utilize  these  ranges  intelligently 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  distríbution  of  the  waters  and 
to  observe  the  conditions  in  spring  and  autumn  upon  the  high 
plateaus.  It  will  also  eventually  be  found  desirable  to  make 
the  more  remote  districts  accessSble  by  the  construction  of  roads, 
as  travei  over  the  rugged  surface  of  the  high  plateaus  is  in  some 
áreas  so  difficult  that  the  migration  of  the  flocks  is  hindered. 

The  relative  áreas  of  the  summer  and  winter  pastures  are  not 
known  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  indicate  a  division  of  ranges 
according  to  the  best  use  of  the  lands.  As  long  as  the  lands 
remain  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  of  relatively  small  proper- 
ties  such  division  is  not  practicable.  It  may  be  considered 
probable  that  economic  laws  will  eventually  compel  an  adequate 
study  of  the  situation.  This  eastern  district  as  a  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  the  high  plateaus,  may  then  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  winter  range  for  herds  summeríng  in  the  higher  ranges  of 
the  west. 

The  region  between  the  Arroyo  Valcheta  and  Corral  Chico 
comprises  the  ranges  in  the  western  part  of  the  Bajo  de  Valcheta, 
some  extensive  gravelly  plateaus  íying  north  of  that  bajo,  between 
it  and  the  Bajo  dei  Gualicho,  and  the  plateau  region  to  the 
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south  above  the  headwaters  of  the  Arroyos  Nahuel  Niyeu  and 
Yaminúa.  In  this  district  may  be  included  also  the  high  plains 
about  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  extending  westward  to  Corral  Chico. 
It  is  a  district  in  many  respects  like  that  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Bajo  de  Valcheta,  except  that  it  contains  no  area  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  coastal  plain.  The  winter  range  should  be 
that  which  is  now  used  throughout  the  year  and  which  lies 
adjacent  to  the  courses  of  the  severa!  running  streams  and  about 
their  headwater  springs  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Bajo  de 
Valcheta,  and  the  summer  range  should  extend  to  the  high 
plateaus  on  the  south.  In  the  spring  and  autumn,  during  the 
time  of  transient  rains,  the  gravei  plateaus  on  the  north  will 
temporarily  furnish  good  grazáng.  On  these  plateaus  water 
has  been  found  in  some  places  at  depths  of  20  meters  or  more, 
and  local  centers,  even  for  summer  ranging,  have  thus  been 
established. 

The  lands  of  these  eastern  ranges  lie  within  200  kilometers 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  zone  of  the  Atlantic  rains.  They 
are  to  be  regarded  as  good  ranges.  Their  capacity  under  the 
present  conditions  may  fairly  be  estimated  at  1,000  to  1,200 
sheep  to  the  légua,  where  there  is  water  to  be  had  the  year  round 
and  they  have  not  been  overgrazed,  conditions  that  exist  in 
some  well-managed  private  estancias.  In  the  public  lands  the 
squatters,  having  allowed  their  herds  to  remain  always  in  the 
same  pastures  near  the  water,  have  reduced  the  capacity  of  the 
pasture  to  800  sheep  or  less  to  the  légua.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  give  the  range  an  opportunity  to  recover  by  refraining  from 
using  it  as  pasture  during  the  seeding  season  of  the  plants.  The 
annual  capacity  of  the  range  as  a  whole,  when  the  industry  shall 
be  properly  oiganized  and  administered,  may  be  taken  as  1,500 
sheep  to  the  légua,  and  this  number  will  be  increased  by  the  use 
of  cultivated  f eed 
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|  Ât  Corral  Chico  the  railroad  ascends  to  the  margín  of  a  lava 

plateau  which  is  continuous  southward,  and  west  of  which  lies 
the  district  of  the  Cerros  Colorados,  or  red  hills.  Here  the 
grazing  conditions  are  very  different  and  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  those  of  the  eastern  ranges.  The  porous  strata  of  the  eastern 
plains,  which  are  in  a  measure  protected  against  evaporation  of 
moistnre  by  the  superficial  graveis,  are  here  replaced  by  fissured 
rocks.  The  moistnre  of  the  rains  soon  evaporates  from  the 
crevices  and  the  wind  bio  ws  the  soil  away  from  the  hills.  In  the 
valleys  the  deep  beds  of  gravei  are  drained  and  the  water  lies 
far  below  the  surface.  This  region,  through  which  the  railroad 
runs  for  170  kilometers,  is  thus  one  of  sparse  vegetation  and  of 
meager  water  supply.  There  are  some  exceptional  valleys,  such 
as  that  in  which  the  English  estancia  of  Sierra  Colorada  is 
situated,  where  springs  flowing  from  beds  beneath  the  lava 
plateaus  furnish  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  and  where  the 
bottom  land  is  a  mallin.  In  these  valleys  the  herds  gather  in 
the  winter  or  during  the  dry  months  of  summer,  while  they  range 
the  less  f avored  áreas  of  the  hills  whenever  the  rains  afford 
moisture  and  the  vegetation  is  renewed. 

The  annual  capacity  of  this  section  of  the  Cerros  Colorados, 
if  we  take  account  of  the  entire  area,  is  probably  not  over  600 
sheep  to  the  légua.  The  richer  valleys  can  carry,  however, 
from  800  to  1,000,  or  under  good  manàgement  possibly  1,250 
sheep  to  the  légua. 

West  of  the  zone  of  the  Cerros  Colorados  lies  the  extensive 
grazing  district  of  the  basin  of  Carilaufquen,  including  the  val- 
leys of  Maquinchao,  Quetriquile,  and  Guaguel  Niyeu,  the  hills 
and  mesas  which  lie  between  them,  and  the  high  plateaus  that 
inclose  the  basin.  It  is  100  kilometers  wide  from  east  to  west 
and  at  least  as  far  across  from  north  to  south.  Âpart  from  the 
development  of  its  valleys  through  agriculture,  which  will  be  a 
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necessary  auxiliary  to  the  grazing,  this  region  has  very  extensive 
winter  and  summer  grazing  lands.  In  normal  years  the  herds 
should  winter  in  the  lower  valleys  and  should  summer  in  the 
higher  sectíons  of  the  valleys  where  water  is  to  be  had  at  that 
time.  They  should  be  moved  to  the  bench  lands  and  the  pla- 
teaus  when  the  rains  in  the  autumn  or  the  melting  snows  in  the 
spring  afford  both  water  and  pasture  in  these  otherwise  arid  or 
inclement  sectíons.  Â  well-apportioned  range  in  this  basin 
should  therefore  include  the  entire  length  of  a  valley  and  the 
plateaus  adjoining  it,  or  the  dividing  fence  between  two  ranges 
should  be  run  along  the  valley  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  pas- 
tores on  both  sides  of  the  stream  access  to  it. 

The  English  estancia  of  Maquinchao  covers  96  léguas  in 
the  valley  of  Maquinchao  and  the  adjacent  plateaus.  The 
boundaries  were  so  laid  out  twenty-five  years  ago  that  they  in- 
clude ali  the  lower  valley  of  the  stream  but  not  the  upper  valley 
or  the  plateau  region  from  which  the  waters  flow.  During  the 
moist  seasons  which  occurred  for  several  successive  years  about 
1900  the  pasture  was  abundant  throughout  the  valley  and  on 
the  plateaus  and  the  range  was  capable  of  carrying  large  flocks 
in  both  summer  and  winter.  In  the  drier  seasons  which  have 
recently  occurred  this  range  in  the  lower  valley  has  become  very 
dry  and  the  pasture  has  suffered  because  the  flocks  are  on  it 
throughout  the  year.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  eaten  down  close, 
but  even  so  it  begins  to  recover  and  the  Pampas  become  green 
immediately  aí ter  the  first  rains.  Were  they  given  an  oppor- 
tunity  the  grasses  woidd  reseed  themselves  and  soon  be  rees- 
tablished,  but  the  hungry  sheep  eagerly  feed  upon  the  tender 
growth  and  it  has  little  or  no  opportunity  to  reach  maturity.  This 
instance  illustrates  again  the  effects  which  must  follow  wherever 
the  sheep  are  allowed  to  graze  at  will  and  no  adequate  effort 
is  made  to  allow  the  pasture  to  recover.   Large  as  the  area  of 
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this  estancia  is,  the  number  of  sheep  to  the  légua  is  proportion- 
ate  and  needs  must  be  so  in  order  to  pay  dividends  upon  the 
investment;  but  the  area  is  not  so  adjusted  to  the  local  topography 
and  conditions  of  altitude  as  to  afford  adequate  ranges  for  the 
different  seasons.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  during  the 
f avorable  years  of  comparatively  heavy  rainfall,  but  in  the  years 
of  drought  the  valley  lands  have  been  overtaxed.  As  the  flocks 
are  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  property  they  cannot  range  in 
the  higher  valley  where  they  might  otherwise  obtain  pasture 
during  the  summer,  thus  giving  to  the  lower  valley  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  grow  the  pasture  for  the  winter.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions the  capacity  of  the  lands  of  the  Estancia  Maquinchao  is 
about  1,250  sheep  to  the  légua.  This  number  could  be  materially 
increased  by  cultivation  of  the  valleys  for  winter  feed  and  by 
securing  the  right  to  supplement  the  ranges  in  the  lower  valley 
by  those  in  the  upper  valley  and  on  the  high  plateaus.  It  may 
reasonably  be  estimated  that  the  lower  valley  lands  will  carry 
2,000  sheep  to  the  légua  during  six  months  of  the  year,  provided 
that  the  grasses  in  that  area  have  an  opportunity  to  recover  at 
the  proper  season  for  maturing  their  seed.  In  order  to  use  these 
grazing  lands  to  the  best  advantage  it  would  be  necessary  to 
determine  how  much  of  the  lower  lands  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
winter  feed  and  to  select  in  the  adjacent  plateaus  and  upper  val- 
ley an  area  capable  of  sustaining  the  same  herds  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

The  conditions  of  the  Maquinchao  valley  are  repeated  in  the 
Arroyo  Quetriquile  and  the  Arroyo  Guaguel  Niyeu  and  the  pla- 
teaus adjacent  to  them.  The  Quetriquile  heads  in  several  small 
valleys  which  extend  into  a  plateau  region  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  lava  fields  farther  east,  inasmuch  as  the  base- 
ment  rocks  are  of  granite  and  are  overlain  by  deposits  of  gravei 
and  of  volcanic  ash.    The  surficial  deposits  are  very  porous  and, 
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absorbing  the  waters  that  come  from  the  higher  hills,  quickly 
carry  them  underground.  In  this  region,  therefore,  there  are 
springs  about  the  valley  heads  and  rích  pastures  leading  for 
some  little  distance  down  the  grassy  valleys,  while  f arther  down 
there  are  more  aríd  plaíns  and  salt-lake  basins.  It  is  probable 
that  the  fresh  waters  flow  underground  for  long  distances  and 
may  be  reached  by  wells,  but  as  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
ascertain  whether  this  is  true  or  not.  The  region  supports  large 
flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to  squatters  on  the  Government  lands. 
A  single  commercial  house  situated  on  the  Arroyo  Quetriquile 
had,  after  the  shearing  of  19139  purchased  1,500,000  kilos  of  wool, 
representing  flocks  equivalent  to  500,000  sheep,  from  this  general 
district. 

Beyond  the  head  of  the  Guaguel  Niyeu,  in  the  basins  of  the 
Limay  and  the  Chubut,  lies  a  region  of  somewhat  heavier  rain- 
fall  and  a  more  abundant  herbage  than  that  to  the  east.  The 
Estancia  Pilcaniyeu  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  what  the  grazing 
conditions  in  this  region  afford  under  good  management.  It  is  a 
comparatively  small  property,  comprising  only  16  léguas,  but 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Pilcaniyeu  and  the  neighboring 
hills.  Its  altitude  ranges  from  900  to  1,500  meters  or  more  above 
sea,  but  the  grazing  usually  does  not  go  above  1,400  meters. 
Under  skilful  management  of  the  native  pasture,  without  the 
aid  of  any  cultivated  feed,  the  ranges  carry  1,650  sheep  to  the 
légua,  and  compared  to  those  on  other  properties  the  losses  of 
sheep  due  to  inadequate  pasture  or  to  inclement  weather  are 
small.  This  is  so  even  though  at  Pilcaniyeu  the  snowfall  is 
heavier  than  it  is  f arther  east  and  there  are  occasional  storms  of 
exceptional  severity. 

Valleys  which  radiate  from  Anecón  Grande  and  contain 
the  headwaters  of  the  Cumallo,  and  others  which  lie  south  of 
Pilcaniyeu,  leading  to  the  Arroyo  Las  Bayas,  resemble  the  Pil- 
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caniyeu  dístríct.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  constitute  one  of  the 
best  gnudng  regions  of  western  Rio  Negro.  The  summer  graz- 
ing  lies  on  the  high  plateaus  which  spread  from  Anecón  Grande 
southward  and  in  the  high  hills  which  stretch  out  to  the  north- 
east  and  northwest.  The  winter  range  is  in  the  protected 
valleys  and  on  the  sunny  slopes  facing  the  east  and  north,  where 
there  is  shelter  from  the  western  winds.  Although  much  of  this 
region  is  relatively  high,  the  losses  due  to  exposure  in  the  winter 
need  not  be  large,  as  is  shown  by  the  experience  at  Pilcaniyeu. 
But  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  local  conditions  of  the  range  and  different  seasons  and  a 
proper  distríbution  of  the  sheep  by  mígration  from  season  to 
season  are  essential  to  success. 

The  sheep  ranges  extend  westward  across  the  Pichileufu  and 
into  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Cordillera.  Along  the  slope  of  the 
Andes  there  are  many  protected  valleys  and  grassy  slopes  out- 
side  of  the  forest  zone  where  sheep  may  find  good  feed  and 
thrive.  On  these  ranges  the  annual  capacity  varies  from  1,250 
to  1,650  sheep  to  the  légua  and  the  seasonal  capacity  during  the 
term  of  six  or  seven  months  exceeds  2,000.  We  shall  have  occas- 
ion  to  ref er  again  to  these  pastures  of  the  Cordillera  in  discussing 
the  gnudng  conditions  of  that  region. 
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THE  ANDES  OF  NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 

General  Descriptton 

The  great  mountaín  chain  of  the  Andes,  stretchíng  along  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  continent  and  attaining  altitudes  of 
more  than  7,000  meters  in  its  highest  peaks,  has  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  explorers  and  students  the  idea  of  an  enormous 
mountaín  barrier,  distinctly  separating  the  lowlands  of  the 
Pacific  coast  from  the  vast  low  plains  of  eastern  South  America. 
So  fixed  is  this  conception  that  it  has  affected  the  deliberations 
of  statesmen  and  the  relations  of  nations.  The  conception  of  a 
dividing  wall,  nowhere  easy  of  passage  and  in  many  places  im- 
passable,  was  the  fundamental  idea  according  to  which  the 
boundary  between  Argentina  and  Chile  was  to  have  been  traced, 
when,  in  1881,  the  two  nations  agreed  upon  a  treaty  defining  that 
line.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  the  conception 
held  true,  and  the  engineers  traced  a  well-defined  crest  which, 
following  the  high  summits  of  the  Andes,  coincides  with  the 
divide  of  the  waters  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  But 
from  latitude  38o  southward  the  topographic  conditions  were 
found  to  be  very  diff  erent.  In  this  portion  of  the  Cordillera  it 
spreads  out  and  divides  into  parallel  mountaín  ranges.  The 
higher  crest  lies  here  in  the  western  range,  there  in  the  eastern. 
Rivers  rising  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  mountaín  belt  flow  to 
the  Atlantic;  others,  rising  east  even  of  the  eastern  Cordillera, 
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in  the  Pampas  themselves,  flow  westward  across  the  entire  zone 
of  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific.  Here  was  confusion  for  the  treaty 
makers.  A  mountain  wall  had  become  a  labyrinth  of  heights 
and  valleys  pierced  in  many  places  by  rívers  which  wound  in 
zigzag  courses,  now  toward  one  ocean,  now  toward  another,  and 
a  boundary  as  fixed  by  a  line  along  the  highest  crest  of  the  Cor* 
dillera  was  found  to  diverge  widely  from  a  boundary  traced  on 
the  continental  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
Fortunately  for  both  Argentina  and  Chile,  the  treaty  makers  had 
with  great  wisdom  provided  that  any  dispute  should  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  and  in  1902,  after  twenty  years  of  discussion, 
the  arbitrator,  King  Edward  of  England,  determined  a  com- 
promise  line  between  the  contestants  for  the  boundary  on  the 
highest  crest  and  that  on  the  divide  of  the  waters. 

The  line  thus  determined  is  the  western  boundary  of  the 
region  studied  by  the  Comisión  de  Estúdios  Hidrológicos,  from 
latitude  39o  40'  to  43o  40'.  This  region  covers  an  area  of  31,000 
square  kilometers.  It  includes,  in  latitude  40o,  the  disputed 
basin  of  Lago  Lacar,  which  Chile  claimed  because  the  waters 
flow  to  the  Pacific  but  which  was  given  to  Argentina  because  it 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  Ipela  Range,  which  in  this 
region  is  unquestionably  the  main  chain  of  the  Cordillera.  The 
region  studied  includes  also  a  more  extended  district  south  of 
latitude  41o,  where  a  central  valley  lies  longitudinally  between 
the  western  and  eastern  ranges,  which  are  equally  high.  Here 
are  the  lakes  of  Gutiérrez  and  Guillelmo,  the  rich  valley  of  El 
Bolsón,  and  the  headwaters  of  the  great  river  Fetaleufu,  with  the 
valley  of  the  16  de  Octubre,  ali  of  which  were  claimed  by  Chile 
but  in  the  division  of  contested  territory  were  given  by  the 
arbitrator  to  Argentina.  Between  the  disputed  districts  of  Lago 
Lacar  on  the  north  and  of  the  inter-Cordilleran  valley  on  the 
south  lies  the  great  transverse  basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  which 
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stretches  clear  across  the  mountain  zone  and  whose  waters,  head- 
ing  in  the  western  ranges,  discharge  by  the  Rio  Negro  into  the 
Atlantic.  As  the  divide  about  the  headwaters  of  this  drainage 
basín  tributary  to  the  Atlantic  coincides  with  the  crest  of  the 
Cordillera,  it  fulfils  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  the  territory 
which  it  incloses  was  conceded  without  question  to  Argentina. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  Andes  of  northern 
Patagonia  constitute  not  a  simple  mountain  ridge  but  a  broad 
zone  from  6o  to  100  kilometers  in  width,  including  both  moun- 
tains  and  valleys  and  traversed  by  large  rivers.  A  student 
looking  at  a  plan  of  the  river  systems  without  indication  of  the 
mountain s  would  never  suspect  how  widely  the  greater  heights 
are  distributed.  Should  he  infer  that  the  serpentine  line  of  the 
continental  divide  represented  a  continuous  high  ridge,  he  would 
be  surprised  to  be  told  that  in  many  places  it  descends  into  and 
crosses  deep  valleys.  Should  he  discard  his  plan  and  ascend  to 
some  height  in  the  hope  of  discerning  the  great  dominant  moun- 
tain chain  of  the  Andes,  he  could  look  off  north,  east,  south,  and 
west  over  a  bewildering  multitude  of  summits  rising  almost  every- 
where  to  an  altitude  even  with  his  own.  These  summits  are 
angular  peaks  surmounting  a  broad  common  base  that  is  repre- 
sented by  high  valleys  and  wide  passes.  Their  average  altitude 
is  near  2,000  meters  above  sea.  Few  of  them  are  less  than  1,800 
meters,  and  only  here  and  there  do  individual  summits  exceed 
2,300  meters.  The  summits  whose  altitudes  most  closely  ap- 
proach  uniformity  have  been  sculptured  by  erosion  from  the 
broad  plateau-like  mass  of  the  older  rocks  of  the  Andes, 
whereas  most  of  the  isolated  peaks  which  rise  more  than  2,200 
meters  above  sea  are  volcanic  cones  built  up  on  the  plateau. 
The  most  renowned  of  these  volcanoes  is  El  Tronador  (the  Thun- 
derer),  3,460  meters  above  sea,  which  received  its  name  from 
Friar  Menéndez  about  1791,  when  he  described  it  as  the  moun- 
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tain  that  is  always  thundering.  At  the  foot  of  this  great  peak  lies 
the  most  profound  canyon  and  lake  of  the  region,  that  of  Nahuel 
Huapí. 

Although  this  section  of  the  Andes  is,  as  described,  a  broad 
mountain  zone  of  confused  geographic  features,  it  may  be  di- 
vided  into  two  distinct  áreas,  a  northern  and  a  southern,  and  the 
distinction  may  be  expressed  in  the  simple  statement  that  in  the 
northern  area  the  valleys  extend  east  and  west  across  the  moun- 
tain  zone,  whereas  in  the  southern  area  they  range  longitudinally 
from  north  to  south  within  the  Cordillera.  The  difference  has  its 
origin  in  the  geologic  conformation — the  structure  of  the  zone. 
The  northern  area  comprises  the  stretch  of  the  Andes  from  lati- 
tude 38o  to  41o,  from  Lago  Aluminé  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  Ali 
but  one  of  the  streams  within  it  rise  in  the  western  Cordillera  and 
flow  eastward  to  join  their  waters  in  the  Rio  Colloncurá  and  the 
Rio  Limay ,  whích  flow  in  the  depression  that  lies  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Andes.  Lago  Lacar,  though  its  valley  once  belonged 
to  this  Atlantic  family,  has  turned  away  and  now  discharges  its 
waters  across  the  western  range  down  the  Pacific  slope  to  the 
Chilean  lakes. 

In  this  northern  area  high  transverse  ridges  extend  eastward 
between  the  drainage  basins,  and  some  of  them  attain  greater 
elevations  near  their  eastern  extremities  than  at  the  western. 
They  divide  the  area  into  individual  basins  and  more  or  less 
effectively  obstruct  the  passage  from  one  to  another  within  the 
wide  belt  of  the  Andean  plateau.  Where  the  valley  floors  range 
from  600  to  800  meters  in  altitude  above  the  sea,  one  must  rise 
to  passes  that  attain  1,000  or  1,200  meters  in  order  to  cross  from 
one  valley  to  the  next.  Each  of  the  deep  transverse  valleys 
harbors  a  lake  or  a  chain  of  lakes.  Like  the  lakes  of  Switzerland 
and  northern  Italy,  these  lakes  lie  in  deep  basins  sculptured  by 
the  rock-laden  ice  of  glaciers  1,000  meters  or  more  in  thickness, 
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descending  from  the  adjacent  heights.  Their  shores  are  every- 
where  picturesque  and  in  many  places  precipitous.  About  their 
lower  eastern  ends  are  piled  the  glacial  moraines  of  an  ice  period, 
which  is  still  represented  in  the  little  glaciers  that  linger  about 
the  high  summits.  In  each  of  these  valleys,  at  a  distance  of 
several  kilometers  below  the  moraines  just  mentioned,  is  a  much 
older  glacial  moraine  which  marks  the  outermost  limit  attained 
by  the  ice  that  filled  the  valleys  during  a  still  earlier  glacial  epoch. 

Thus  these  valleys,  descending  from  the  western  Cordillera 
to  the  lowland  that  intervenes  between  the  Andes  and  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Pampas,  range  in  character  from  deep  gorges  in  the 
monntains  to  beautif  ul  lake  basins  and  wide  stretches  of  gravei 
plains.  Their  waters  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  western  winds, 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  air  currents  become  dryer  as.  they 
unload  their  moisture  upon  the  monntains.  The  vegetation 
changes  accordingly,  and  the  streams,  which  gather  their  head- 
waters  from  the  deep  forest  shades  of  the  mountain  slopes  and 
which  linger  in  the  cold  rock-bound  lakes  of  the  transverse  val- 
leys, flow  on  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  the  treeless  grassy  Pampas. 

Strong  historie  interests  center  about  localities  in  this  area. 
The  Paso  de  Villaríca,  which  crosses  the  Cordillera  in  the  north, 
was  traversed  by  Francisco  de  Villagrán  in  1553,  the  year  in 
which  Valdivia,  the  conqueror  of  Chile,  af ter  twelve  years  of 
struggle  with  the  Indians,  was  defeated  by  them,  taken  prisoner, 
and  killed.  Villagrán  was  undoubtedly  the  first  European  to 
cross  the  southern  Cordillera.  Later  on  Spanish  captains,  mis- 
sionaríes,  and  embassies  dispatched  to  negotiate  conditions  of 
peace  with  the  Indians,  fought,  prayed,  or  held  council  in  the 
valleys  of  Lagos  Huechulauf quen,  Lolog,  and  Lacar. 

The  excursions  of  the  Spaniards  from  Villaríca  were  extended 
southward  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  and  from  the  early  established 
missions  on  the  island  of  Chiloe  the  indomitable  military 
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commanders  and  the  even  more  courageous  and  indef atigable 
missionaries  found  a  more  direct  pass  to  that  lake  immediately 
north  of  £1  Tronador.  This  pass  has  come  to  be  known  by  the 
name  oí  its  discovérer,  Pérez  Rosales,  and  is  to-day  an  important 
line  of  communicatíon  across  the  Cordillera.  It  crosses  Lago  de 
Todos  los  Santos,  and  even  now,  though  the  passage  is  made  in 
small  steamboats,  the  winds  and  waves  of  that  mountain  lake 
may  endanger  the  safety  of  travelers.  What  must  the  risk  have 
been  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  Spaniards  who  followed  their 
example  in  crossing  this  and  other  lakes  along  the  route  in 
-  shallops  made  of  three  planks  fastened  together!  Such  was  their 
custom  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  their  necessity,  for  only  by  using 
such  boats  as  could  easily  be  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  over 
the  mountains  could  they  accomplish  a  journey.  These  difficul- 
ties,  however,  led  the  missionaries,  when  once  a  permanent 
establishment  was  effected  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  to  seek  a  pass 
that  should  not  traverse  any  of  the  "  terrible  lakes/9  and  such  a 
pass  was  found  in  the  territory  of  the  Vuriloches,  south  of  £1 
Tronador.  Known  to  the  early  Spanish  conquerors,  it  was  lost 
in  the  succeeding  (seventeenth)  century,  was  rediscovered  and 
made  passable  by  Father  Guillelmo  in  1712,  and  after  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  mission  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  in  1714 
was  again  lost  in  the  fast-growing  jungles  of  the  Andean  forest. 
During  the  last  thirty  years  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
rediscover  it,  but  the  Camino  de  Vuriloche  is  even  to-day  not 
known  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute,  although  the  general 
route  is  believed,  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  mountain 
passes  should  inspire  confidence,  to  lie  through  a  pass  imme- 
diately south  of  £1  Tronador  and  to  have  been  traced  down  either 
slope  of  the  Cordillera  among  the  long  spurs  and  by  valleys  that 
avoid  the  deep  canyons  and  the  lakes.  It  is  one  of  the  anom- 
alies  of  this  curious  historie  route,  which  corresponds  with  many 
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strange  features  of  the  Cordillera,  that  the  most  difficult  sectíons 
to  traverse  are  not  ín  the  mountain  heights,  but  down  in  the 
deep  valleys,  where  the  rivers  flow  through  narrow  canyons 
between  rocky  walls  and  neither  their  swíft  currents  nor  their 
rocky  shores  afford  a  practicable  path.  In  such  places  the 
trail  must  have  wound  hígh  on  the  side  hill  or  must  have  crossed 
by  some  gap  in  an  adjoining  ridge  to  a  more  facile  valley.* 

The  sectíon  of  the  Cordillera  south  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 
differs  from  the  northern  area  in  that  a  central  valley  traverses 
it  from  north  to  south,  separating  the  hígh  western  and  eastern 
ranges.  From  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  itself  a  deep  pass,  which  is 
cut  nearly  to  the  levei  of  the  lakes,  leads  to  Lago  Gutiérrez,  whose 
waters  still  flow  by  way  of  Nahuel  Huapí  to  the  Atlantic.  East 
of  Gutiérrez  is  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana,  and  west  of  it  El  Cate- 
dral, both  prominent  summits  among  the  Andean  heights,  yet 
between  them  one  may  pass  from  Lago  Gutiérrez  to  Lago  Mas- 
cardi,  over  a  gravei  plain  which  scarcely  separates  the  two  lakes 
yet  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  eastern  and  western  oceans. 
Here  the  continental  divide  descends  from  El  Catedral,  passes 
across  the  plain  between  the  two  lakes,  and  ascends  again  to  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana.  A  canoe  launched  on  the 
U-shaped  Lago  Mascardi  would  float  from  the  upper  right-hand 
arm  to  the  bottom  curve  of  the  U9  and  might  there  pass  west- 
ward  down  the  outlet  river,  Rio  Manso,  to  enter  on  a  winding 
course  to  Lago  Hess  and  its  tributary  lakes  and  streams.  Below 
Lago  Hess  it  could  not  f ollow  the  river,  which  flows  through  a 
canyon  and  falis  200  meters  to  Lago  Steffen.  The  traveler  who 
would  go  farther  south  must  retrace  his  steps  to  Lago  Mascardi 
and,  turning  off  from  the  bend  of  the  U ,  pass  by  Lago  Guillelmo 
and  the  gravei  plains  of  the  central  valley  beyond  it  to  the  drain- 

*  Sce  Fonck,  Francisco,  "  libro  de  los  diários  de  Fray  Francisco  Menendez." 
Carlos  F.  Niemeyert  Valparaiso,  1896. 
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age  basins  of  the  Villegas  and  Foyel,  and  f rom  them  follow  the 
Arroyo  de  los  Repollos  to  £1  Bolsón.  He  would  cross  canyons  and 
terraces,  yet  would  be  continually  shut  ín  to  the  ríght  and  left 
by  the  heights  of  the  eastern  and  western  Cordillera.  £1  Bolsón 
and  its  neighbor,  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  are  the  deepest  valleys 
ín  this  section  of  the  Andes,  lying  between  270  and  300  meters 
above  the  sea  and  400  meters  or  more  below  Lago  Mascardí.  The 
temperature  changes  with  the  altitude.  Frosts,  whích  are 
common  ín  the  northern  portion  of  the  central  valley,  are  rare 
duríng  the  summer  in'El  Bolsón.  This  valley  is  a  little  paradíse 
ín  the  heart  of  the  snowy  mountains,  endíng  ín  Lago  Puelo,  f  rom 
which  the  Rio  Puelo  carnes  the  waters  to  Chile.  In  the  south 
rises  the  mountain  group  of  Cerro  Tres  Picos  and  its  attendant 
heights,  which  stretches  clear  across  the  mountain  zone  as  a 
promontory  of  the  western  Cordillera.  On  the  east  of  El  Bol- 
són the  continental  divide,  which  follows  southward  along  the 
summit  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  sínks  into  the  Pampas  and, 
swinging  eastward  outside  of  the  Andes,  is  marked  by  the  ridge 
of  a  glacial  moraine  surrounding  the  basin  of  Cholila. 

South  of  the  heights  of  Tres  Picos  a  system  of  valleys  tribu- 
tary  to  the  Rio  Fetaleuf  u  and  thus  to  the  Pacific  lies  between  the 
snowy  western  Cordillera  and  the  treeless  heights  of  the  Cordón 
de  Leleque  and  the  Cordón  Esguel,  which  here  represent  the  east- 
ern Cordillera.  The  valley  zone  between  the  ranges  is  wider 
than  it  is  farther  north,  the  valleys  themselves  are  in  general 
broader,  and  the  western  chain  is  more  dominant  as  compared 
with  the  eastern.  Communication  across  this  western  range  is 
more  difficult  than  it  is  farther  north,  and  this  circumstance  no 
doubt  influenced  the  arbitrator  in  tracing  the  boundary  upon 
the  western  range  and  giving  the  valleys  of  Cholila,  Lago  Riva- 
davia,  Lago  Fetalaufquen,  and  16  de  Octubre  to  Argentina. 
These  valleys  are  rich,  fertile,  and,  owing  to  the  bracing  moun- 
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tain  climate  and  puré,  swíftly  flowing  streams,  healthful.  The 
Bolsón,  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  Cholila,  and  16  de  Octubre  will 
support  prosperous  communities  and  play  an  important  part  ín 
the  future  development  of  the  Andes. 

Local  Descriptions 

The  following  more  detailed  descriptions  of  different  localities 
in  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes  are  for  convenience  arranged  mainly 
according  to  the  separate  drainage  basins  of  the  lakes  and  rivers. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  region,  north  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí, 
this  division  is  a  very  natural  one,  for  ali  the  lake  basins  open  out 
eastward  and  each  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  ones  by  dis- 
tánct  divides.  South  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  the  drainage  sys- 
tems  are  less  distinctly  separated  and  more  arbitrary  boundaries 
have  been  chosen  to  distinguish  the  severa!  áreas  for  convenience 
of  description.  In  each  case,  however,  it  is  possible  to  center 
the  attention  upon  a  specific  locality  and  to  include  with  it  the 
tributary  slopes  and  valleys. 

The  local  descriptions  begin  at  the  north  with  the  basin  of 
Lago  Huechulauf quen  and  take  up  in  order  the  successive  drain- 
age basins  toward  the  south. 

Lago  Huechulaufquen  and  the  Rio  Chimehuin 

POSIXION  AND  GENERAL  FEATURES 

Lago  Huechulaufquen  extends  across  the  Cordillera  in  lati* 
tude  39o  45'.  The  sources  of  its  waters  are  in  the  western  range, 
where  lies  the  boundary  with  Chile.  The  headwater  brooks, 
falling  rapidly  under  deep  forests,  quickly  unite  in  the  long  reach 
of  the  lake,  which  extends  eastward  beyond  the  zone  of  trees 
into  the  grassy  Pampas.  The  distance  from  the  head  of  the  basin 
to  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where  the  Rio  Chimehuin  begins,  is  40 
kilometers.   Of  this  distance  27  kilometers  is  occupied  by 
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Lago  Huechulaufquen,  9  kilometers  by  the  southern  arm,  Lago 
Epulaufquen,  and  4  kilometers  by  the  slopes  of  the  boundary 
range. 

The  Rio  Chimehuín  forms  the  outlet  of  the  lake  and  runs  in 
a  direction  south  by  east  to  latitude  40o  3',  where  it  flows  into 
the  Rio  Quilquihué.  Above  the  Quilquihué  it  receives  from  the 
west  the  Rio  Curhué,  which  flows  from  Lago  Curhué  Chico. 
Higher  up  in  the  same  valley,  but  separated  from  Lago  Curhué 
Chico  by  a  dry  plain,  lies  Lago  Curhué  Grande,  which  discharges 
toward  the  northwest  into  Lago  Epulaufquen.  In  the  f ollowing 
description  we  include  the  drainage  basins  of  Lago  Huechulauf- 
quen and  its  two  arms,  and  the  Rio  Chimehuín,  the  Rio  Curhué, 
and  Lago  Curhué. 

The  altitude  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen  above  the  sea  was 
determined  by  barometer  by  the  Comisión  de  Limites  as  970 
meteis.  This  figure  is  probably  only  approximately  accurate, 
as  by  the  same  method  the  altitude  of  Lago  Lolog  was  f  ound  to 
be  959  meters  and  that  of  Lago  Lacar  714  meters  above  the  sea, 
whereas  by  more  accurate  stadia  survey,  based  on  the  well-deter- 
mined  altitude  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  Lago  Lolog  and  Lago 
Lacar  have  been  found  to  be  900  and  641  meters  above  sea, 
respectively. 

On  leaving  the  village  of  Junín  de  los  Andes,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Chimehuín,  and  following  the  river  upstream,  the  traveler 
approaches  Lago  Huechulaufquen.  The  valley  floor  is  a  gravelly 
plain  in  general  covered  with  fine  soil,  from  0.5  to  3  kilometers 
wide,  and  falling  approximately  5  meters  in  a  kilometer.  It  is 
divided  into  three  sections  by  narrows  where  the  river  runs 
through  gorges  cut  in  hardened  volcanic  tuffs.  The  central  one 
of  these  sections  is  the  plain  upon  which  Junín  is  built. 

Around  the  east  end  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen  curves  the  low 
ridge  of  a  glacial  moraine  to  join  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills 
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which  rise  along  the  northern  and  southern  shores.  Toward  the 
west  the  slopes  become  steeper,  especially  on  the  south,  and  at 
the  narrowest  point  in  the  lake,  where  the  summits  on  opposite 
sides  of  it  are  but  4  kílometers  apart,  they  reach  an  altitude  of 
1,200  meters  above  the  lake,  or  2,200  meters  above  sea.  Near  by 
toward  the  west  ríses  the  mountain  which  separates  the  northern 
and  southern  branches,  and  ali  about  the  headwaters  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Andes  attain  altitudes  of  1,750  to  2,200  meters  above 
sea.  Thus  £ rom  the  east  end  toward  its  head  the  lake  basin  sinks 
into  the  Cordillera,  giving  the  traveler  a  profound  impression  of 
the  depth  of  the  waters  and  the  majesty  of  the  mountains.  Such 
impressions  are  given  by  many  of  the  Andean  lakes  and  may  be 
considered  characteristic  of  the  region. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  valley  of  Lago  Huechulauf quen  is 
suitable  for  settlement,  but  the  western  portion  would  be  more 
appropriately  retained  as  a  forest  reserve  and  a  center  of  tourist 
traveL 

The  Rio  Chimehufn  leaves  the  lake  through  a  gorge  with 
steep  banks  composed  of  the  morainal  deposits  and  of  ledges  of 
soft  sandstone.  The  current  of  the  river  is  strong.  In  the 
gorge  there  is  a  narrow  section  which  is  well  suited  to  the  con- 
struction  of  a  dam  such  as  would  be  required  to  hold  back  the 
waters  and  regulate  the  volume  of  the  stream. 

To  the  north  of  the  outlet  of  Lago  Huechulauf  quen  the  shore 
is  flat  and  low  for  some  10  kílometers,  and  the  grassy  hills  extend 
about  6  kílometers  farther  toward  the  northwest.  High  on  the 
slopes  of  the  northern  range,  the  Sierra  de  Mamuil-Malal,  there 
is  a  narrow  belt  of  forest  To  the  south  and  west  of  the  outlet 
the  belt  of  flat  lands  is  narrow,  and  ftt  about  8  kílometers  west 
the  steep  slopes  of  the  high  hills  become  precipices.  The  slopes 
are  bare  of  woods  throughout  the  length  of  the  southern  shore, 
ezcept  in  a  narrow  zone  near  4he  west  end  of  the  lake. 
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The  northern  arm  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen,  or  Lago  Paimún, 
connects  with  the  main  lake  at  a  narrows  that  has  been  produced 
by  the  gravei  deposits  of  the  Rio  Yofalhué,  which  has  here  built 
its  alluvial  cone  out  from  the  northern  shore.  Lago  Paimún 
opens  toward  the  northwest  and  extends  to  a  length  of  some  14 
kilometers  toward  the  southwest.  Its  coasts  are  bold  and  cov- 
ered  with  f orests.  Lying  hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  Lago 
Paimún  offers  to  tourists  the  beauty  of  virgin  nature,  untouched 
by  man.  Around  its  northern  shore  a  f  ootpath  leads  over  a  pass 
in  the  Andes  to  Chile,  but  this  trail  is  difficult  and  little  used. 

The  southern  arm,  or  Lago  Epulaufquen,  is  smaller  than  the 
northern,  being  only  9  kilometers  long.  Its  extreme  southwest 
end  lies  in  an  amphitheater  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-covered  Cor- 
dillera.  Thermal  springs  issue  in  the  plain,  surrounded  by  high 
cliffs.  Ali  the  mountain  slopes  are  heavily  forested.  On  the 
southern  shore  of  Lago  Epulaufquen  the  valley  of  the  Escoriai 
and  of  Lago  Curhué  opens  out  to  the  south.  The  latter  occu- 
pies  a  part  of  the  valley  of  Rio  Curhué,  which  slopes  away 
to  the  southeast,  but  the  lake,  being  separated  from  the  river 
by  alluvial  deposits,  discharges  at  its  northwest  end  and  is  trib- 
utary  to  Lago  Epulaufquen.  Lago  Curhué  is  some  12  kilometers 
long  and  not  more  than  1  kilometer  wide.  It  occupies  a  basin 
formed  by  the  damming  of  the  waters  in  an  ancient  valley  sunk 
deep  between  wooded  slopes  that  are  crowned  by  the  snowy 
crests  of  the  Cerro  Contra  chain  on  the  north  and  of  an  unnamed 
range  on  the  south.  The  Escoriai  forms  a  promontory  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lago  Epulaufquen  and  consists  of  a  flow  of  lava 
and  volcanic  ash  which  issued  from  a  center  of  eruption  in  the 
mountain  group  of  Cerro  Huenquihué.  This  lava  does  not  be- 
long  to  the  ancient  volcanic  rocks  that  constitute  so  large  a  part 
of  the  Andes  in  this  region,  being  in  f act  a  relatively  recent  flow 
which  has  not  yet  become  covered  with  vegetation. 
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Recent  volcanic  actívity  is  recognized  about  Lago  Huechu- 
lauf  quen  not  only  in  the  Escoriai  and  the  hot  springs  but  also  ín 
the  majestic  cone  of  the  volcano  Lanín,  or  "Cerro  Imperial/' 
as  it  was  called  by  Villarina  in  1783,*  which  stands  some  20 
kOometers  north  oí  the  lake.  Distinguished  by  the  beautiful 
symmetry  of  its  snowy  cone,  the  Cerro  Lanín  is  easily  recognized 
from  a  distance  as  a  modem  volcano,  very  much  like  the  volcano 
Osorao,  in  Chile.  Its  altitude  is  3,774  meters  above  sea,  and  it 
rises  above  the  Cordillera  with  a  majesty  which  is  in  truth 
"imperial." 

Toward  the  southeast,  beyond  the  basin  oí  Lago  Curhué, 
already  described,  extends  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Curhué.  The 
plain  between  Lakes  Curhué  and  Curhué  Chico  is  f  ormed  by  the 
alluvial  fan  of  a  southwestern  tributary  and  is  continued  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Curhué.  This  stream  formerly  had  its 
source  high  in  the  Cordillera  beyond  Lago  Curhué,  south  of  Lago 
Epulauf quen,  but  lost  its  headwaters  during  the  development  of 
the  lake  basins.  Thus,  although  the  valley  is  still  continuous,  a 
portion  of  the  river  has  been  diverted  to  another  course.  The 
lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Curhué  is  an  extensive  plain  which  may 
readily  be  cultivated  under  irrigation. 

AGRICULTUKE 

The  economic  study  of  the  basin  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen 
must  logically  include  the  valleys  of  the  Chimehuín  and  the 
Curhué,  where  permanent  settlements  may  be  established,  and 
ali  the  tributary  region  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  which 
will  become  a  summer  resort.  These  two  definite  districts  are 
distinguished  by  topography  and  vegetation  and  may  accord- 
ingly  be  devoted  to  agriculture,  grazing,  or  forest  reserve,  while 

*  "Diário  dei  recoaocimiento  dei  Rio  Negro  in  1782-83/'  por  D.  Basilio  Villarina 
Bennfidez;  áted  by  Fonck  in  "  Diários  dei  Fray  Francisco  Menendez,"  II,  page  121. 
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the  warm  springs  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  lakes  will 
always  attract  tourísts. 

The  valleys  of  the  Chimehuín  and  the  Curhué  were  f ormerly 

* 

more  deeply  excavated  between  the  slopes  of  vokanic  tuff  which 
in  general  constitute  the  adjacent  hills.  They  are  now  filled 
with  gravei  and  sand,  forming  flat  plains  in  which  the  rivers 
are  excavating  new  channels.  These  plains  thus  lie  as  terraces 
more  or  less  elevated  above  the  streams. 

The  soils  are  composed  of  sand,  gravei,  and  fine  earth  con- 
sisting  in  large  part  of  volcanic  ash.  In  general  the  coarser 
materiais  lie  below  and  are  covered  by  fine,  compact  soil  which 
has  accumulated  wherever  there  was  moifcture  to  favor  the  growth 
of  vegetation  and  aid  the  plants  in  retáining  the  volcanic  ash 
and  eolian  dust.  In  some  sections  the  wind  has  stripped  the 
gravei  of  soil,  or  tributary  streams  have  built  out  alluvial  cones 
composed  of  coarse  materiais  which  interrupt  the  good  soils. 

Junín  de  los  Andes  is  situated  on  a  plain  of  good  soil  which 
is  isolated  from  other  similar  plains  by  narrows  both  above  and 
below  the  village.  The  uppermost  section  of  the  valley  of  the 
Chimehuín  is  more  gravelly  and  less  suited  to  cultivation.  The 
valley  of  the  Curhué  is  an  extensive  area  of  flat  plains  in  which 
the  subsoil  of  gravei  is  covered  by  fine  soil  to  a  depth  of  a  meter. 

The  valleys  of  the  Chimehuín  and  the  Curhué  are  both  in  that 
climatic  zone  which  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  small  pre- 
cipitation  as  compared  with  the  Cordillera.  The  subsoil  of  the 
sand  and  gravei  is  porous  and  the  surf ace  waters  readily  pene* 
trate  into  it  For  these  reasons  the  valleys  have  a  semi-arid 
aspect  but  are  suitable  for  cultivation  under  irrigation. 

The  valley  of  the  Chimehuín,  the  area  of  which  is  about  6o 
square  kilometers,  contains  some  4,000  hectares  of  good  land 
suitable  for  irrigation  and  situated  at  leveis  that  could  be  easily 
reached  by  canais. 


PLATE  X, 


A.  Uno  Curhué.    Lookin*  wol  atong  tbc  lilte  toward  lhe  main  Cordillm. 

B.  Lago  EpuUuíqueo,  thc  «uthwcstcm  arm  □[  Lago  Huethulaufquen.    Lookiug  wtal  loward  thc  head  ol  th;  lakt  vhCR 

bui  ipriogi  iwic  at  thc  buc  oí  lhe  Cordilltra. 
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The  valley  of  the  Rio  Curhué  has  an  area  of  about  4,000  hec- 
tares of  land  which  may  be  cultivated,  of  which  about  2,500 
hectares  are  well  situated  for  irrigation. 

The  Rio  Chimehuín  carnes  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  ali 
the  irrigable  lands  in  its  valley,  but  the  Rio  Curhué  has  a  much 
smaller  drainage  basin  and  in  some  seasons  may  not  yield  suf- 
ficient water.  The  agricultura!  lands  which  cannot  be  irrigated, 
however,  may  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  hay  crops  for  the 
wintering  of  herds. 

Around  the  east  end  of  Lago  Huechulauf  quen,  on  the  flatter 
sections  of  the  shore,  there  are  some  1,350  hectares  of  land  which 
may  be  cultivated  without  irrigation — that  is,  principally  for 
raising  hay.  On  other  parts  of  the  shore  and  also  on  the  shores 
of  the  upper  arms  of  Lago  Huechulauf  quen  there  are  small  áreas, 
each  of  50  hectares,  more  or  less,  which  may  be  cultivated  for 
hay,  wheat,  oats,  or  potatoes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  rain, 
protection  against  the  winds,  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  Pre- 
cipitation  and  cloudiness  diminish  from  west  to  east,  but  in  re- 
gard  to  shelter  from  the  winds  the  local  topography  is  the  deter- 
mining  factor. 

GRAZING 

Grazíng  in  the  basin  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen  may  include 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  of  sheep.  The  ranges  which  lie  east 
of  the  wooded  Cordillera  are  suitable  for  pasturing  sheep  through- 
out  the  year.  Cattle  may  also  range  here,  but  in  the  summer 
they  should  ascend  to  the  wooded  slopes  and  alpine  pastures  of 
the  Cordillera.  Even  in  winter  cattle  may  very  well  remain  in 
the  forests  in  those  parts  of  the  mountains  where  the  snows  are 
not  too  heavy  and  the  underbrush  affords  pasture  and  shelter 
from  the  winds.  In  order  that  the  entire  region  may  be  grazed 
to  its  fullest  capacity  it  should  be  stocked  to  the  economic  limit 
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of  the  winter  range,  which  may  be  increased  by  the  cultivation 
of  alfalfa  and  other  pasture.  In  the  spring  the  animais  should 
go  up  into  the  mountains  as  soon  as  the  season  allows,  leaving 
the  lower  camps  to  seed  and  recover.  The  time  for  returning  to 
the  lower  lands  should  be  determined  according  to  the  season 
and  the  condition  of  the  ranges  on  the  grassy  foothills.  In  order 
that  these  ranges  may  remain  in  good  condition  the  number  of 
sheep  which  may  be  grazed  during  the  summer  should  be  strictly 
limited. 

FORESTS 

The  distribution  of  the  forests  is  indicated  on  the  accom- 
panying  map.  They  are  limited  in  the  Cordillera  de  los  Andes 
by  the  wide  extent  of  the  high  summits,  but  they  cover  ali  the 
slopes  below  altitudes  of  1,600  meters  above  the  sea  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  Toward  the 
east  the  forests  change  in  character  and  diminish  in  extent,  being 
confined  to  a  high  zone  in  the  slopes  that  face  the  southeast 

Ali  about  the  northern  and  southern  arms  of  the  head  of  Lago 
Huechulauf quen  the  forests  consist  principally  of  large  trees  of 
coihué,  associated  with  ciprés  and  other  species  which  grow  well 
in  a  humid  habitat  and  which  are  therefore  common  to  this 
slope,  although  they  grow  more  abundantly  in  Chile.  Under 
the  great  trees  grow  shrubs  and  bamboo  thickets.  Dense  forests 
of  large  trees  also  extend  around  Lago  Curhué,  growing  especially 
on  the  more  humid  slopes  facing  the  south.  To  the  east  of  Lago 
Curhué  and  to  the  north  of  the  east  end  of  Lago  Huechulauf  quen 
the  coihué  is  lacking  and  the  lenga  alone  persísts  in  the  upper 
zone,  while  the  ciprés  extends  eastward,  growing  in  isolated  groups 
on  the  lower  slopes  and  in  the  ravines. 

The  forests  about  Lago  Huechulaufquen  may  be  exploited 
commercially  or  may  be  retained,  not  only  as  an  essential  ele- 
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ment  of  the  beauty  of  the  region,  but  also  because  they  have  an  im- 
portant  relation  to  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Chimehuín.  Their  com- 
mercial  exploitation  is  less  important  than  their  maintenance  for 
other  purposes  and  should  be  restrained  by  appropriate  regula- 
tions. 

The  forests  of  lenga  which  extend  around  the  high  summits 
above  the  long  gravelly  slopes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  moun- 
tains  retain  the  snows  and  rains  which  fali  in  these  altitudes  and 
allow  the  water  to  percolate  slowly  to  the  springs  rather  than  be 
rapidly  wasted.  Thus  they  serve  to  maintain  the  pasture  and  the 
herds  in  the  foothills  and  should  be  carefully  protected. 

The  woods  about  Lago  Epulauf  quen  and  Lago  Paimún  belong 
to  the  dense  forests  of  the  humid  zone,  and  the  exuberance  of 
their  vegetation  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  snow  and  rain. 
The  greater  part  of  the  volume  of  the  Rio  Chimehuín  originates 
on  these  slopes,  and  the  forests  by  distributing  the  run-off  through 
the  months  of  lesser  predpitation  both  diminish  the  floods  of 
the  river  and  increase  its  volume  during  the  low-water  season. 
The  f  unction  which  they  thus  serve  establishes  a  relation  between 
these  forests  and  ali  the  agricultural  settlements  of  the  lower 
valleys.  Even  if  the  region  is  considered  only  as  a  summer  re- 
sort  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  dark  mantle  of  foHage 
upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the  snow-covered  peaks  is  obvious. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  they  may  be  considered,  the  reserva- 
tion  of  these  forests  in  the  region  where  they  grow  so  exuberantly 
is  supported  by  every  argument  of  utility  and  beauty.  The 
exuberance  which  gives  the  forest  its  great  value,  however,  will 
permit  its  advantageous  commercial  exploitation  under  such 
regula  tions  as  may  be  established  by  the  Forest  Service,  for 
the  objéct  of  conserving  the  young  trees  and  utilizing  the  ma- 
ture ones.  It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
virgin  forest,  to  take  out  the  old  trees,  which  are  abundant,  and 
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especially  to  protect  the  young  trees,  which  are  eagerly  eaten  by 
cattle  and  are  very  scarce  in  the  accessible  portíons  of  the  moun- 
tains.  The  reproduction  of  the  forest  is  favored  by  the  con- 
ditions  of  growth,  so  that  proper  exploitation  may  be  easily 
carried  out  without  dísturbing  the  control  of  the  waters  or 
destroying  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

UTILIZATION  OF  WATERS 

According  to  the  observations  of  the  Meteorological  Bureau 
from  1903  to  1907,  Lago  Huechulaufquen  discharged  during  that 
period  the  mean  quantity  of  96  cubic  meters  a  second,  or  3,000,- 
000,000  cubic  meters  annually.  In  1904  the  mean  annual  dis- 
charge  rose  to  the  maximum  of  121  cubic  meters  a  second,  and 
in  1907  it  fell  to  67  cubic  meters  a  second.  Thus  the  maximum 
flow  was  equal  to  1.67  times  the  minimum.  The  volumes  of 
water  discharged  in  the  same  years  were  3,800,000,000  and 
2,100,000,000  cubic  meters,  respectively. 

These  great  volumes  of  water  were  ali  derived  from  the  rain 
and  snow  which  fell  upon  the  Cordillera  and  in  less  amoimt  upon 
the  eastern  foothills  and  valleys  of  the  drainage  basin.  The 
area  of  the  entire  basin  is  estimated  at  1,650  square  kilometers 
and  the  annual  precipitation  is  calculated  accordingly,  as  folio  ws: 

Mean  annual  precipitation,  1002-1007   1,800  millimeters 

Maximum  annual  precipitation,  1904   2,300  millimeters 

Minimum  annual  precipitation,  1907   1,275  millimeters 

The  result  of  1,800  millimeters  calculated  for  the  mean  annual 
precipitation  compares  satisfactorily  with  that  of  1,890  milli- 
meters obtained  by  observations  from  1898  to  1904  at  San  Martin 
de  los  Andes,  a  point  situated  about  midway  between  the  rainy 
Cordillera  and  the  drier  Pampas.  As  at  Junín  de  los  Andes  the 
mean  precipitation  from  1901  to  1907  was  no  more  than  788  milli- 
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meters,  it  is  apparent  from  the  average  shown,  of  1,800  milli- 
metera,  that  the  amount  which  falis  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
drainage  basin  on  the  Cordillera  may  easily  exceed  3,000  milli- 
meters. 

Turning  from  the  estímates  of  animal  volume  discharged  by 
Lago  Huechulaufquen  to  the  seasonal  variations,  we  find  from 
the  records  already  cited  that  floods  occurred  in  June  or  July 
and  again  in  October,  November,  or  December  of  each  of  the  five 
years  of  observation.  The  highest  flood  was  observed  on  July 
26,  1904,  when  the  volume  discharged  rose  to  400  cubic  meters  a 
second,  or  more  than  four  times  the  average.  The  maximum 
spring  flood,  on  October  8, 1904,  was  250  cubic  meters  a  second. 

The  lowest  stages  also  ocurred  at  two  seasons — in  March, 
April,  or  May,  and  in  August,  September,  and  October.  The 
lowest  volume,  recorded  May  1,  1907,  was  but  13  cubic  meters 
a  second.  On  June  19  of  the  same  year  the  flood  volume  was 
130  cubic  meters,  but  by  July  14  the  amount  had  again  fallen  to 
a  minimum  of  50  cubic  meters  a  second. 

The  wide  range  from  extreme  low  water,  flowing  but  13  cubic 
meters  a  second,  to  the  great  flood  volume  of  400  cubic  meters 
a  second  no  doubt  corresponds  to  variations  in  the  annual  pre- 
ápitation  and  to  differences  of  seasons,  which  exaggerated  drought 
or  snowfall  or  rainfall  succeeding  snowfall.  It  is  probable  that 
the  scarcity  of  water  in  1907  approached  or  reached  a  minimum, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  other  máxima  may  have  exceeded 
the  highest  recorded  and  that  greater  floods  may  be  expected. 
Lange41  gives  the  maximum  discharge  of  Huechulaufquen  as 
603  cubic  meters  a  second,  according  to  his  observations. 

It  is  important  to  control  the  outflow  of  Lago  Huechulauf- 
quen in  order  to  use  the  waters  for  irrigation  not  only  of  the  vai- 

*  "  Rio  Negro  y  sus  afluentes;  estúdio  hidrométríco  y  pzoyectos  de  obras  de  regulari-  I 
zadón,"  by  Gunardo  Lange,  head  of  the  division  of  hydrology,  Meteorological  Office, 
Buenos  Aires,  1904,  page  40. 
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ley  of  the  Chimehuín  and  lower  Quilquihué,  but  also  of  the 
valley  of  the  Limay  and  Rio  Negro.  In  developing  the  plan 
for  regulating  the  volume  of  the  Rio  Limay,  Lange  names  Hue- 
chnlaufquen  as  next  in  importance  after  Lago  Nahuel  Huapf 
and  proposes  that  it  be  one  of  the  first  lakes  to  be  brought  under 
control.  The  capacity  of  the  lake  as  a  storage  basin,  the  extent 
of  its  drainage  area,  and  the  varíations  of  volume  to  which  the 
Limay  is  liable  are  ali  of  such  magnitude  as  to  fully  justify  this 
selection.  Lange  proposed  a  dam  not  more  than  7  meters  high 
at  the  outlet  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen.  The  object  which  he 
had  in  view  was,  however,  only  to  restrain  the  floods  in  the  Limay 
within  safe  limits  and  to  utilize  the  waters  thus  held  back.  The 
surplus  might  be  allowed  to  escape.  In  the  present  state  of 
settlement  in  the  valley  this  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but  it 
can  not  be  considered  a  final  disposition  of  the  question.  There 
will  come  a  time,  and  it  is  not  far  off,  when  ali  the  water  that  can 
be  made  available  for  irrigation  in  the  Rio  Negro  basin  will  be 
required,  and  Lago  Huechulaufquen,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant  storage  basins,  will  be  dammed  at  such  a  height  as  to 
retain  within  it  for  use  as  wanted  the  maximum  possible  pro- 
portion  of  the  excess  waters,  including  ali  but  the  greater  flood 
volumes. 

Should  the  f  orests  about  the  headwaters  of  Lago  Huechulauf- 
quen ever  be  cut  away  and  the  ground  laid  bare,  the  floods  which 
would  ensue  would  be  f ar  in  excess  of  any  that  have  been  ob- 
served,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  dry  season  would  be  very 
seriously  aggravated.  It  is  therefore  of  prime  importance  in 
relation  to  the  great  problem  of  regulating  the  flood  of  the  Rio 
Limay  that  these  f orests  which  serve  to  hold  back  the  waters  on 
so  important  a  tríbutary  as  the  Chimehuín  should  be  preserved. 
They  should  be  included  in  a  Government  reserve  which  should 
cover  the  headwaters  of  ali  the  lakes  in  the  Limay  basin  and 
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should  be  cut  only  under  the  supervision  of  a  competent  Forest 
Service,  according  to  regulations  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Govern- 
ment* 

ROADS  AND  SETTLEMEÍíTS 

The  valleys  of  the  rivers  Chimehuín  and  Curhué  are  neces- 
sarfly  routes  for  roads  which  follow  them  from  the  plains  along 
the  lower  parts  of  the  streams  to  the  lakes  near  theír  sources.  A 
road  which  f ollows  the  valley  of  the  Curhué  continues  to  Lago 
Curhué  and  may  easfly  be  extended  to  Lago  Epulaufquen  and 
the  thermal  springs.  Following  the  plains  along  the  Rio  Chime- 
huín we  reach  the  east  end  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen.  In  order 
to  afford  communication  with  the  head  of  the  lake  it  will  be  neces- 
sary  to  establish  connection  by  steamer,  as  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  build  a  road  along  the  steep  and  rocky  shores. 

A  long-established  road  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Chimehuín 
some  20  kilometers  downstream  from  the  outlet  of  Lago  Hue- 
chulaufquen and  passes  by  Lago  Tromen  across  the  Andes  to 
Chile.  From  the  same  point  on  the  Chimehuín  another  road 
runs  eastward  across  the  plateaus  to  the  Limay,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  two  roads  meet  in  the  plains  of  the  Chimehuín 
is  the  ancient  center  of  Indian-Spanish  settlement  now  known 
as  Junín  de  los  Andes. 

In  1912  Junín  had  a  population  of  356  persons,  but  on  ac- 
count  of  changes  which  are  in  progress  in  the  driving  of  herds 
from  this  region  to  Chile  the  population  is  falling  off .  Formerly 
this  place  was  a  fortress,  and  later  it  became  an  important  center 
of  trade  in  cattle.  As  many  as  20,000  head  are  said  to  have 
passed  through  Junín  in  a  year  en  route  to  Chile.  Now  the 
herds  are  driven  to  Neuquén  and  shipped  over  the  Ferrocarril 
Sud  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  this  traffic  does  not  pass  by  Junín. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  village  is  no  longer  of 
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commercdal  importance,  it  must  always  be  the  center  of  admin- 
istratíon  and  local  business  for  the  district  of  Huechulaufquen. 

The  Estancia  Collunco  occupies  some  22  léguas  (132,000 
acres,  approximately)  in  this  district  and  covers  an  area  which 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rio  Chimehuín,  on  the  south  by 
the  Rio  Quilquihué  of  the  Lolog  drainage  basin,  and  on  the 
northwest  by  a  line  which  joins  Lago  Lolog  and  Lago  Huechu- 
laufquen. This  estancia  occupies  ali  the  lands  between  the 
Chimehuín  and  the  high  Cordillera  that  are  suitable  for  culti- 
vation  and  grazing,  with  the  exception  of  some  small  áreas  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Rio  Curhué,  and  about  Lago  Lolog. 

In  1913  the  lands  of  the  Estancia  Collunco  were  well  fenced 
and  the  manager,  with  active  and  intelligent  interest,  had  insti- 
tuted  various  experiments  in  agriculture  and  grazing.  Oats 
were  being  cultivated  without  irrigation.  With  irrigation  al- 
falfa did  exceedingly  well,  yielding  three  crops.  Wheat,  potatoes, 
and  hardy  vegetables  grow  well,  but  it  is  necessary  to  choose  the 
early  varieties  in  order  not  to  lose  the  crops  by  the  early  f rosts, 
which  come  in  February. 

Grazing  constitutes  the  principal  business  of  the  Estancia 
Collunco.  The  herds  winter  in  the  low  valley  lands  and  on  the 
grassy  hills  and  in  summer  are  driven  up  into  the  Cordillera. 
They  do  not,  however,  penetrate  far  into  the  forested  valleys 
because  of  the  general  absence  of  roads  and  the  difficulty  of 
rounding  up  the  animais  in  the  forests.  The  greater  part  of 
the  herds  consísts  of  Hereford  and  Durham  cattle,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  manager  the  Hereford  will  prove  to  be  the  better 
of  the  two.  Sheep  raising  is  not  as  profitable  in  this  district  as 
cattle  raising,  and  the  flocks  of  sheep  are  being  lessened  in 
number. 

Around  the  coast  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen  various  settlers 
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have  established  themselves,  some  as  temporary  squatters, 
others  with  the  object  of  making  homesteads  and  obtaining  titles. 

Of  ali  the  Andean  lakes,  except  perhaps  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí, 
Lago  Huechulaufquen  presents  the  greatest  attractions  for  a 
summer  resort.  The  upper  branches  of  the  lake,  Lago  Epu- 
laufquen  and  Lago  Paimún,  lie  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Cor* 
dilleras,  surrounded  by  forests  which  have  ali  the  richness  of 
verdure  characteristic  of  the  western  Andes  and  by  high  and 
precipitous  mountains  whose  summits  are  covered  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  From  the  deep  dark- 
green  waters  of  the  lake  in  the  foreground  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  rich  forest  covering  of  the  slopes  to  the  volcano  Lanín,  whose 
syinmetrical  cone  rises  to  13,000  feet,  rivaling  El  Tronador  in 
majestic  beauty.  An  attraction  peculiar  to  this  region  of  the 
Argentine  slopes  of  the  Andes  consists  of  the  hot  springs  which 
issue  at  the  f oot  of  the  precipices  in  the  amphitheater  at  the  head 
of  Lago  Epulaufquen.  Two  sites  are  especially  appropriate  for 
hotéis,  one  on  the  south  shore  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen,  whence 
there  is  a  superb  view  across  the  lake  northward  to  the  volcano  - 
Lanín,  and  the  other  at  the  hot  springs  at  the  west  end  of  the 
lake.  Both  of  these  sites  should  be  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  national  forest,  and  the  privilege  of  maintaining  the  hotéis 
and  communication  on  the  lake  should  be  leased  by  the  Govern- 
ment under  conditions  which  will  protect  the  natural  scenery 
and  maintain  the  resort  for  the  nation  for  ali  future  time. 

Lago  Lolog 

The  drainage  basin  of  Lago  Lolog  is  a  narrow  valley  which 
extends  east  and  west  in  the  Argentine  Cordillera  between  Lagos 
Huechulaufquen  and  Lacar,  south  of  latitude  40°.  From  the 
pass  of  Perihueico,  on  the  boundary  with  Chile,  to  the  junction 
of  the  outlet  of  the  lake  with  the  Rio  Chimehuín  the  distance 
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is  50  kilometers.  The  form  of  the  basin  is  triangular,  with  the 
vertex  at  the  east,  and  its  area  is  540  square  kilometers. 

Three  streams  which  rise  in  the  boundary  range  of  the  Andes 
join  in  Lago  Lolog.  The  largest  is  the  Rio  Auquinco,  which 
heads  in  Cerro  Huenquihué,  2,200  meters  above  the  sea,  and  flows 
some  18  kilometers  toward  the  southeast  Lago  Lolog  occupies 
the  central  part  of  the  valley,  is  24  kilometers  long  from  east  to 
west,  and  has  an  area  of  35.1  square  kilometers.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts — the  head,  which  is  shut  in  by  high 
mountain  ranges;  the  central  section,  in  which  the  Rio  Auquinco 
joins  it  from  the  north;  and  the  eastern  section,  which  corre- 
sponds  to  an  open  valley  lying  among  grassy  hills.  The  outlet 
of  the  lake  is  the  Rio  Quilquihué,  which  flows  in  a  valley  some 
25  kilometers  wide  to  the  Rio  Chimehufn. 

The  drainage  basin  of  Lago  Lolog  is  smaller,  more  retired, 
and  less  picturesque  than  those  of  Lago  Huechulauf quen  and 
Lago  Lacar.  It  therefore  possesses  less  interest  for  tourists  and 
will  be  utilized  chiefly  for  agriculture  and  grazing,  and  its  f orests 
may  be  commercially  exploited  under  proper  regulations  to 
protect  the  run-off  of  the  waters  and  control  floods. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Quilquihué  is  a  broad,  flat  plain  cov- 
ered  with  a  fine  sandy  soil  overlying  beds  of  gravei  and  sand. 
It  is  limited  by  relatively  low  hills  on  the  north  and  south, 
through  which  lead  various  passes.  It  narrows  in  at  two  points 
and  thus  is  divided  into  the  lower  valley,  the  central  section, 
and  the  Vega  de  Lolog,  the  plain  which  reaches  to  the  outlet  of 
Lago  Lolog.  The  extensive  lower  valley  has  an  area  of  about 
5,800  hectares  in  the  principal  plain  and  the  two  arms  which 
eztend  out  from  it.  The  central  section  is  very  irregular  and  is 
wider  from  north  to  south  than  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  river 
channel.  It  has  an  area  of  about  1,200  hectares.  The  Vega 
de  Lolog  is  broad  and  covers  about  1,100  hectares.   Toward  the 
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south  extends  an  arm  by  which  there  is  easy  passage  to  the 
Vega  de  Maipú,  of  the  Lago  Lacar  basin.  The  soil  of  ali  these 
valley  lands  is  a  fine  sand  and,  being  easily  drained  by  the  under- 
lying  graveis,  appears  dry  on  the  surface.  In  order  to  cultivate 
it  irrigation  with  the  waters  of  Lago  Lolog  will  be  necessary. 

Along  the  northern  shore  of  Lago  Lolog  stretches  a  belt  of 
land  suitable  for  agricultura  without  irrigation.  It  is  about  4^ 
kilometérs  long  and  has  an  area  of  500  to  600  hectares.  The 
soil  is  a  fine  black  eolian  dust  which  has  been  deposited  over  the 
lower  slope  by  the  winds  and  retained  by  the  grassy  vegetation. 
From  the  east  end  of  the  lake  to  the  point  where  the  shore  turns 
somewhat  sharply  westward  there  are  no  forests,  but  to  the  west 
of  the  angle,  by  a  high  mountain,  there  is  an  area  of  dense  forest 
of  coihué,  roble,  and,  at  a  higher  elevation,  lenga.  The  moun- 
tain  which  bears  this  forest  has  an  altitude  of  1,800  meters  and, 
interrupting  the  gentle  slope  of  the  lake  shores,  makes  it  some- 
what difficult  to  pass  by  the  bridle  path  which  leads  westward 
to  the  valley  of  Rio  Auquinco. 

The  valley  of  the  Auquinco  heads  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro 
Huenquihué,  at  an  altitude  of  2,200  meters  above  sea,  and  de- 
scends  in  18  kilometérs  to  the  levei  of  Lago  Lolog,  959  meters. 
It  is  in  general  a  plain,  with  the  exception  of  an  area  near  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  where  it  is  broken  by  low  hills.  There  are  no  forests 
in  this  valley.  In  the  center  is  an  area  of  swamp,  but  the  greater 
part  is  covered  with  grass  and  is  suitable  for  summer  pasture. 
The  cultivation  of  hardy,  acclimated  grasses  may  probably  be 
carried  out  with  profit  over  an  area  of  about  1,000  hectares. 
Being  exposed  to  the  winds  and  lying  at  an  altitude  where  the 
temperature  is  low  and  frosts  occur,  even  in  summer,  the  valley 
is  not  suitable  for  agrioilture  of  the  better  class  and  is  not  adapted 
to  winter  grazing. 

The  southern  shore  of  Lago  Lolog  is  without  forests  in  the 
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greater  part  of  its  extent,  from  the  outlet  toward  the  west.  It 
is  formed  by  a  range  of  hills  covered  with  grass  or  with  bushes. 
Around  the  heads  of  the  streams  which  join  in  Lago  Lolog  grows 
the  dense  forest  of  the  Cordillera,  covering  about  10,000  hec- 
tares. As  in  other  parts  of  the  central  Cordillera,  the  trees 
consist  mainly  of  ciprés  and  coihué,  with  other  species  in  minor 
quantity.  Lying  in  the  western  zone,  within  reach  of  the  heavy 
rains  that  fali  upon  the  Pacific  slope,  the  woods  include  some 
Chilean  species  such  as  roble  or  pellin  and  maniú. 

Settlements  around  Lago  Lolog  will  be  made  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  the  land,  grazing  the  pasture,  and  exploit- 
ing  the  forests.  Agriculture  can  be  developed  about  the  eastern 
point  of  the  lake  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Quilquihué.  It  may 
be  carried  on  without  irrigation  only  in  the  area  of  500  to  600 
hectares  of  black  soil  which  lies  along  the  northeastern  shore  of 
the  lake.  This  is  a  fine  soil  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  húmus 
and  retains  the  moisture  of  the  moderately  abundant  rain. 
Being  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  west,  the  fields  will  need 
protection  by  windbreaks  of  bushes  or  trees,  but  they  are  well 
situated  with  reference  to  frosts,  which  are  not  frequent  where 
wind  is  abimdant. 

The  Vega  de  Lolog  and  the  valley  of  Quilquihué  may  be  culti- 
vated  only  by  irrigation,  on  account  of  the  sandy  and  porous 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  dries  rapidly  after  rains;  but  this  porous 
soil  is  very  suitable  for  irrigation,  as  it  drains  readily.  For  this 
same  reason  a  larger  quantity  of  water  will  be  needed  than  that 
which  would  suffice  for  less  porous  soils.  The  áreas  that  would 
lie  below  canais  leading  out  of  Lago  Lolog  are  not  well  deter- 
mined,  since  there  have  been  no  surveys  of  suffident  accuracy, 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  Rio  Quilquihué  descends  more 
than  100  meters  in  25  kilometers,  a  fali  of  more  than  4  in  1,000. 
An  irrigation  canal  would  not  need  to  have  a  fali  of  more  than 
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i  in  1,000.  Thus  it  would  lie  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley  above  ali 
the  flat  lands. 

The  valley  of  the  Quilquihué  is  an  agricultural  district  of 
much  importance  in  this  region,  where  in  general  the  area  of 
lands  suitable  for  cultivation  is  very  meager  and  crops  of  alfalfa 
or  other  pasture  will  be  essential  in  the  development  of  grazíng. 
Furthermore,  the  lower  valley  is  situated  on  the  trans-Andean 
route  which  passes  by  way  of  San  Martin  de  los  Andes  and  Lago 
Lacar. 

Lands  suitable  for  grazíng  are  not  as  extensive  in  the  basin 
of  Lago  Lolog  as  they  are  in  that  of  Lago  Huechulauf  quen.  The 
hills  narrowly  inclose  the  lake  and  the  eastern  valley  and  limit 
the  gentler  slopes.  Including  the  grassy  hills  that  surround  the 
valley  of  Quilquihué  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake,  the  area 
of  grazíng  lands  is  probably  10,000  hectares.  They  are  low 
enough  and  suffiáently  sheltered  for  the  wintering  of  herds,  and 
they  are  immediately  adjacent  to  the  agríoiltural  lands  which 
would  supply  cultivated  pasture. 

Summer  pastures  are  to  be  found  in  the  wooded  ranges  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  basin  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Auquinco. 
From  the  time  that  the  snows  begin  to  melt  the  forests  and  the 
alpine  zones  offer  excellent  pasture.  In  the  deeper  forests,  where 
there  is  a  growth  of  cane,  cattle  may  remain  even  in  winter.  The 
valley  of  the  Auquinco,  being  open,  is  without  adequate  shelter, 
and  as  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  snow-covered  Cerro  Huenquihué 
it  is  exposed  to  strong  cold  winds.  On  this  account  the  ranging 
of  herds  in  that  valley  is  limited  to  the  summer  months. 

Lago  Lacar  ^ 

Lago  Lacar  lies  in  latitude  40o  10'  and  is  more  deeply  sunk 
among  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  Andes  than  the  adjacent  lakes, 
its  surface  being  only  645  meters  above  sea.   It  is  also  the  only 
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one  of  the  northern  lakes,  north  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  which 
discharges  its  waters  to  the  Pacific  slope.  Ali  about  its  eastern 
limit  the  basin  is  inclosed  by  a  moraine  which  has  an  altitude 
of  about  950  meters  above  sea,  and  the  Rio  Huahum,  issuing 
from  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  pursues  a  northwesterly  course 
along  the  f  oot  of  the  high  Sierra  de  Ipela.  Although  the  divide 
along  the  north  side  of  Lago  Lacar  runs  not  f ar  from  the  lake, 
the  slope  is  interrupted  by  a  valley  which  lies  parallel  to  the 
lake  and  some  300  meters  above  it.  It  is  known  as  the  Valle  de 
Quinalahué  or  Valle  dei  TrompuL  On  the  south  of  the  lake  the 
drainage  area  is  more  extensive  and  is  limited  in  greater  part  by 
very  high  ranges,  between  Cerro  Chapelco  (2,433  nieters),  on  the 
east  and  Cerro  de  Ipela  (2,320  meters),  on  the  west.  The  chain 
that  stretches  from  east  to  west  between  these  great  heights  is 
interrupted  only  by  the  Paso  de  Pilpil,  which  opens  at  1,240 
meters  above  sea  into  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Caleufu. 

Lago  Lacar  is  263^  kilometers  long,  including  the  little  Lago 
Nonthué,  which  is  confluent  with  the  main  body  of  the  lake  at 
the  west  end,  and  the  superficial  area  of  the  waters  is  52  square 
kilometers.  Its  width  is  in  general  about  2  kilometers,  and  the 
winding  lake  stretches  past  bold  rocky  promontories  and  extends 
beyond  the  alluvial  cone  of  the  Rio  Nonthué,  which  cuts  off 
Lago  Nonthué.  Being  very  deeply  sunk  among  the  high  moun- 
tains,  the  lake  seems  narrower  than  it  actually  is  and  invites 
comparison  with  Norwegian  fiords  or  with  the  beautiful  lakelets 
of  the  Alps. 

Immediately  above  the  outlet — that  is,  above  the  west  end 
of  the  lake — rise  on  the  north  Cerro  Maio  (2,060  meters)  and 
on  the  south  Cerro  Queni  (2,070  meters).  Immediately  south 
of  the  lake  are  other  heights  rising  to  more  than  1,900  meters 
above  sea,  and  rocky  and  precipitous  cliffs  rise  500  meters  above 
the  lake  directly  from  the  shores.   The  valleys  which  lie  be- 
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tween  the  heights  are  deep,  and  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  distant 
view  end  in  treeless  and  snow-covered  peaks.  Torrential  and 
rapid  streams,  such  as  the  Arroyo  Acol,  the  Rio  Chachim,  the 
Rio  Nonthué,  and  the  Arroyo  Grande,  rise  in  the  perpetuai 
snows  and  empty  directly  into  Lago  Lacar.  The  Rio  Chachim 
runs  into  Lago  Quefii,  which  lies  in  a  wider  part  of  the  little  valley 
at  870  meters  above  sea,  or  about  230  meters  above  Lago  Lacar, 
and  locally  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  installation  of  a 
hydro-electric  plant  with  turbines,  but  no  adequate  data  regard- 
ing  the  volume  of  the  river  and  the  conditions  that  would  affect 
the  storage  of  the  waters  are  yet  available.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  tributaries  which  enter  Lago  Lacar  about  the  outlçt  are 
directed  more  or  less  toward  the  east,  whereas  the  outlet  stream 
itself,  the  Huahum,  takes  a  northwesterly  course  to  Lago  Peri- 
hueico,  in  Chile.  This  difference  of  direction  affords  an  indica- 
tion  of  the  inversion  of  the  former  direction  of  flow  of  the  river, 
which  once,  during  the  epoch  when  Lago  Lacar  discharged  toward 
the  east  and  its  waters  flowed  to  the  Atlantic,  was  a  tributary 
of  the  lake  instead  of  being  its  outlet. 

The  northern  shore  of  Lago  Lacar  is  not  so  high  as  that  on 
the  south  and  the  adjoining  slope  is  in  greater  part  much  more 
moderate.  The  ridge  of  Cerro  Maio  (1,770  meters),  the  Cerro 
Quinalahué  (1,754  meters),  the  Piedra  de  Trompul  (1,380  meters), 
and  the  hill  north  of  San  Martin  (1,400  meters)  mark  a  height 
which  is  interrupted  by  transverse  valleys  that  head  in  the  de- 
pression  which  runs  parallel  to  Lago  Lacar.  These  high  valleys 
have  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  meters  above  the  sea,  and  indeed 
they  constitute  in  effect  a  single  valley,  although  they  actually 
discharge  their  waters  by  various  streams  which  descend  directly 
to  the  lake.  In  this  valley  the  pampas  of  Quinalahué  and 
Trompul  represent  the  former  bed  of  a  river  which  once  flowed 
from  the  Cerro  Maio  eastward  to  the  Vega  de  Maipú. 
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The  eastern  point  of  Lago  Lacar  turns  sharply  toward  the 
northeast,  and  the  end  of  the  lake  is  hidden  f rom  the  main  body 
behind  a  promontory.  In  this  secluded  basin,  between  steep 
mountain  slopes,  spreads  a  small  plain  which  is  the  site  of  the 
village  of  San  Martin  de  los  Andes.  It  lies  650  meters  above  the 
sea,  and  immediately  east  of  it  terraces  rise  150  meters  more  to 
the  extensive  plains  of  the  Vega  de  Maipú. 

The  site  of  San  Martin  is  sheltered  on  every  side.  It  is,  in 
fact,  so  nearly  inclosed  by  hills  that  ali  the  roads  leading  to  it 
descend  precipitous  slopes  to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  Arroyo  de  la  Vega,  which  flows  from  the  Vega  de  Maipú, 
falis  in  a  cascade  in  a  rocky  canyon,  below  which  its  waters  flow 
across  the  little  plain  to  the  lake.  The  view  from  the  village 
toward  the  west  includes  only  the  little  bay  at  the  east  end  of  the 
lake,  the  main  body  being  cut  off  by  the  promontory  on  the 
northern  shore,  around  which  the  lake  turns  sharply  to  the  west 

The  Vega  de  Maipú  lies  east  of  and  high  above  San  Martin, 
at  an  altitude  of  800  to  900  meters  above  the  sea,  and  occupies 
the  extension  of  the  valley  of  the  ancient  river  which  rises  in 
the  valley  of  Lago  Lacar,  toward  the  east.  In  the  geographic 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  this  region  that  portion  of  the 
valley  which  corresponds  to  the  Vega  de  Maipú  has  become  filled 
with  glacial  deposits  of  sand  and  gravei  and  has  been  inclosed 
on  the  east  by  morainic  ridges  f ormed  by  the  glaciers  of  two  dis- 
tinct  epochs.  Thus  there  remains  a  high  plain  which  is  watered 
by  various  little  streams  from  the  adjoining  hills  and  is  divided 
by  their  alluvial  cones  into  basins  which,  though  shallow,  are 
somewhat  swampy.  The  differences  of  altitude  upon  the  plain 
are  almost  imperceptible,  yet  they  are  sufficient  to  affect  the 
conditions  of  moisture  in  the  soil  and  consequently  the  con- 
ditions  of  cultivation. 

Almost  ali  the  slopes  about  Lago  Lacar  are  wooded,  a  heavy 
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forest  being  lacking  only  along  the  southeastern  shore,  where  it 
is  replaced  by  shrubs  and  isolated  cíprés.  From  west  to  east 
the  cbaracter  of  the  forest  changes  according  to  the  change  in 
climate  or  difference  in  precipitation.  The  rainfall  in  the  Vega 
de  Maipú  probably  does  not  equal  one-half  or  possibly  not  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  that  falis  as  rain  and  snow  in  the  high 
Cordillera.  In  the  Vega  the  heavy  forest  is  replaced  by  shrubs, 
and  the  shrubs  diminish  toward  the  east  until  they  disappear 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Chapelco,  east  of  the  moraines, 
leaving  the  ridges  and  plains  beyond  the  basin  of  Lago  Lacar 
entirely  barren  of  any  but  herbaceous  vegetation. 

Lago  Lacar  is  situated  upon  a  very  ancient  pass  across  the 
Cordillera,  used  by  the  Indians  before  the  conquest  of  Chile  by 
the  Spaniards  and  traversed  during  ali  the  centuries  up  to  the 
present  as  a  convenient  route  from  one  side  of  the  Andes  to  the 
other.  According  to  the  Chilean  geographer  Barros  Arana, 
Francisco  de  Villagrán,  who,  in  1553,  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tains  from  Villarica,  in  Chile,  to  the  Pampas,  probably  returned 
by  the  pass  of  Rifiihué — that  is,  by  Lago  Lacar.  Nowadays 
this  is  the  route  of  the  Transandino  de  San  Martin,  which  main- 
tains  communication  between  San  Martin  and  Chile  by  means  of 
a  combination  of  steamers,  horses,  and  stretches  of  railroad. 
This  route  has  always  been  found  the  most  convenient  by  which 
to  cross  the  range,  because  along  it  the  high  sierra  is  cut  through 
by  Lago  Lacar,  the  Rio  Huahum,  Lago  Perihueico,  and  the  Rio 
Rifiihué,  and  throughout  ali  this  distance  there  is  no  elevation 
to  be  surmounted.  It  is  a  continuous  valley.  The  continental 
divide  of  the  waters  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  does 
not  follow  the  high  Cordillera  in  this  section  but  lies  in  the  mo- 
rainal  ridges  east  of  the  Vega  de  Maipú,  at  an  altitude  of  only 
950  meters  above  sea. 

This  route  offers  no  difficulties  to  the  construction  of  a  road 
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for  wagons  or  automobiles.  Even  in  the  steepest  section,  that 
between  the  Vega  and  San  Martin,  there  is  already  an  excellent 
grade  by  which  the  touríst  may  easily  reach  San  Martin  and 
take  a  steamer  along  Lago  Lacar  to  the  outlet.  In  order  to 
build  a  railroad  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  different  route, 
because  the  descent  f  rom  the  Vega  to  Lago  Lacar  is  so  steep  and 
the  precipices  which  form  promontories  along  the  course  of  the 
lake  are  so  bold  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  locate  a  railway 
there,  but  the  route,  leaving  the  pass  of  the  moraine  at  the  east 
end  of  the  Vega  de  Maipú  at  an  altitude  of  522  meters  above  sea, 
should  pass  along  the  slopes  north  of  the  Vega  de  Maipú  to  the 
Llanos  de  Trompul,  where  it  would  reach  955  meters.  Thence 
it  would  descend  with  a  grade  of  about  15  in  1,000  to  the  outlet 
of  Lago  Lacar.  The  slope  north  of  Lago  Lacar,  between  the 
Llanos  de  Trompul  and  the  outlet,  is  favorable  for  this  construo 
tion.  The  descent  f  rom  the  outlet  to  Lago  Perihueico  is  moder- 
ate,  and  though  that  which  lies  between  Lago  Perihueico  and 
Lago  Rinihué  is  steeper,  it  appears  from  the  surveys  which  have 
been  made  for  the  Transandino  de  San  Martin  that  the  location 
of  the  railway  is  practicable. 

Two  routes  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  Transandino 
meet  in  the  Vega  de  Maipú.  One  comes  from  the  southeast 
and  passes  between  the  Cerro  Chapelco  and  the  Cerro  Corral 
de  Piedra  at  1,144  meters  above  sea.  The  other  ascends  from  the 
basin  of  Lago  Hermoso  and  crosses  the  Paso  de  Pilpil  at  1,156 
meters  above  sea.  It  is  now  no  more  than  a  bridle  path  but  will 
some  day  become  important  as  an  automobile  route  and  as  the 
line  of  the  branch  of  the  Cordilleran  railroad  which  will  join 
San  Martin  de  los  Andes  with  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí. 

The  shores  of  Lago  Lacar  are  too  abrupt  for  the  construction 
even  of  a  carriage  road,  but  one  will  necessarily  be  built  event- 
ually  by  way  of  the  Llanos  de  Trompul  and  the  Pampa  of  Quina- 
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lahué,  along  the  route  already  indicated  for  the  railroad.  In 
order  to  pass  around  the  southern  shore  of  Lago  Lacar  it  will  be 
necessary  to  open  a  road  through  the  valleys  of  Arroyo  Grande, 
Rio  Nonthué,  Rio  Chachim,  and  the  intervening  passes,  at  alti- 
tudes of  1,000  to  1,600  meters  above  the  sea. 

The  situation  of  San  Martin  de  los  Andes,  hidden  among  high 
hills  at  the  end  of  Lago  Lacar,  has  already  been  described.  It 
is  so  completely  sheltered  f rom  the  western  winds  and  is  so  warm 
and  sandy  that  it  is  already  an  attractive  resort.  Lying  at  the 
point  of  transfer  from  the  eastern  route  to  the  steamer  on  the 
lake,  on  one  of  the  principal  routes  across  the  Cordillera,  the 
village  is  important  as  a  center  of  exchange  and  of  hotéis,  and  it 
will  become  even  more  so  when  communication  with  Chile  shall 
be  established  with  a  good  service  and  when  the  branch  railroad 
from  San  Martin  to  Nahuel  Huapí  shall  be  completed.  The 
railroad  connections  should  be  extended  to  a  junction  with  the 
Ferrocarril  Sud  and  the  village  will  then  be  the  central  point  for 
tourists  coming  from  the  north,  west,  and  south. 

Headwaters  of  the  Rio  Caleufu,  Rio  Meliquina,  and  Rio 

Filokuahuen 

The  Rio  Caleufu  is  a  tributary  of  the  Colloncurá,  which  it 
joins  about  15  kilometers  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with 
the  Rio  Limay.  For  some  30  kilometers  above  its  mouth  the 
course  of  the  Caleufu  is  nearly  from  west  to  east  across  a  district 
of  high  gravel-covered  mesas  overgrown  with  grass.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  stretch  the  river  issues  from  the  eastern  ranges 
of  the  Andes  below  the  slopes  of  Cerro  Repollo,  and  the  next  2  5 
kilometers  of  its  upper  course  is  in  a  deep  canyon  in  which  the 
course  of  the  river  is  toward  the  northeast.  At  the  head  of  the 
canyon  two  valleys  open — one  from  the  west,  the  other  from  the 
north.   The  western  valley  carnes  the  Rio  Filohuahuen,  together 
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with  a  chain  of  lakes  of  which  the  largest  is  Lago  Falkner  and  the 
uppermost  Lago  Villarino.  The  latter  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  west- 
ern  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  northern  valley  is  occupied  by  the 
Rio  Meliquina,  which  flows  through  a  lake  of  the  same  name  and 
is  the  outlet  of  Lago  Hermoso.  The  northern  fork  of  the  Rio 
Meliquina  heads  in  the  Paso  Pilpil,  which  leads  across  to  Lago 
Lacar.  The  Rio  Meliquina  and  the  Rio  Filohuahuen,  with  the 
lakes  and  streams  tributary  to  them,  constitute  the  headwaters 
of  the  Caleufu  within  the  Andes  and  drain  the  mountainous 
área  which  lies  between  Lago  Lacar  and  Lago  Traful.  The 
area  of  the  basin  thus  drained,  including  the  mountains  north 
and  south  of  the  canyon  of  the  Caleufu,  is  about  1,300  square 
kilometers.  Its  boundaries  are,  on  the  west,  the  summit  of  the 
Cordillera;  on  the  north,  the  high  divide  which  extends  eastward 
from  that  summit  to  Cerro  Chapelco  and  the  Meseta  Alta;  and 
on  the  south,  the  divide  between  Lago  Falkner  and  Lago  Traful, 
which  continues  eastward  between  the  Caleufu  and  the  Traful. 

This  region  is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  high,  broad  plateaus  of  the  Meseta  Alta  and  Cerro  Espe- 
leta,  which  have  been  built  up  by  lava  flows  that  antedated  the 
cutting  of  the  present  valleys.  The  tableland  of  the  Meseta 
Alta,  including  Cerro  Azul,  Cerro  Chapelco,  and  Piedra  de  San 
Francisco,  is  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  Cordillera,  and 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  drained  by  the  Meliquina.  The 
mesa  of  Cerro  Espeleta  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  deep  val- 
leys of  the  Meliquina  and  Filohuahuen.  The  volcanic  cones  of 
the  tablelands  rise  above  2,200  meters.  Cerro  Azul  (2,460 
meters)  and  Cerro  Chapelco  (2,433  meters)  are  the  highest 
peaks  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  vol- 
cano  Lanín. 

A  divide  between  the  Rio  Meliquina  and  the  tributaries  of 
Lago  Lacar  leaves  the  tableland  of  Cerro  Chapelco  north  of  the 
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Piedra  de  San  Francisco  and,  trending  westward,  traverses  the 
heights  of  Cerro  Dos  Condores,  Tres  Dientes,  and  Cerro  Oivlis 
to  a  lower  ridge  north  of  Lago  Hermoso,  whence  it  rises  to  a  spur 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Cordillera. 

A  southern  divide  between  Lago  Falkner  and  Lago  Traful 
leaves  the  main  range  of  the  Cordillera  between  Cerro  Penascoso 
and  Cerro  Cresço  and  descends  to  the  low  pass  of  Lago  Escon- 
dido, south  of  Lago  Villarino.  Thence  it  rises  to  the  range  of 
Cerro  Falkner  (2,253  meters)  and  extends  eastward  over  a  table- 
land  of  old  lava  flows  to  another  low  pass  between  the  Caleuf  u 
and  the  Rio  Traful,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  main  trail  from 
San  Martin  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  Lying  deeply  sunk  among 
high  mountain  ranges,  the  valleys  of  this  basin  receive  many 
torrential  tributaries  that  descend  rapidly  from  the  great  heights 
and  carry  with  them  quantities  of  coarse  gravei,  which  they 
deposit  where  they  issue  upon  the  valley  plains.  Thus  the 
plains  are  in  many  places  interrupted  by  alluvial  cones  of  this 
coarse  material,  and  their  value  as  agricultural  lands  is  thereby 
diminished.  Exceptions  to  this  general  condition  are  found  in 
the  plains  about  the  east  end  of  Lago  Filohuahuen,  about  both 
ends  of  Lago  Meliquina,  and  in  the  Valle  Hermoso,  which  lies 
between  Lago  Hermoso  and  Lago  Falkner.  In  each  of  these 
localities  there  is  a  plain  built  up  of  glacial  deposits  and  covered 
with  fine  soil  to  a  greater  or  less  depth.  These  áreas  and  some 
minor  ones,  such  as  the  swamps  in  the  Paso  Pilpil  or  the  fiats 
at  the  head  of  Lago  Hermoso,  constitute  the  small  áreas  of  land 
that  are  capable  of  cultivation,  the  character  depending  on  the 
local  conditions  of  rainfall  and  temperature. 

The  slopes  of  the  Meseta  Alta  and  of  the  tableland  of  Cerro 
Espeleta  are  in  greater  part  without  extensive  forests  and  are 
largely  overgrown  with  grass  or  shrubs.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  area  the  rainfall  is  inadequate  to  support  a  heavy  growth  of 
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trees;  but  in  the  central  zone,  in  the  Valle  Hermoso  and  its 
extension  northward  toward  the  Paso  Pflpil,  the  brush  that  now 
covers  the  lower  hillsídes  has  grown  up  after  the  destruction 
of  the  original  f  orest  by  fire.  Even  in  the  east  patches  of  f  orest 
composed  chiefly  of  lenga  grow  in  the  sheltered  ravines  at  the 
heads  of  the  many  tributaries  to  the  Rio  Meliquina,  and  over 
ali  the  western  part  of  the  basin  there  is  a  very  dense  growth  of 
the  heavy  forest  of  the  main  Cordillera. 

The  lakes  of  this  basin  are  relatively  small  bodies  of  water  as 
compared  even  with  the  smaller  of  those  lying  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  largest  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  length  of 
Lago  Lacar,  which  is  one  of  the  smaller  lakes  of  the  north. 

Lago  Meliquina  lies  among  the  outer  ranges  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera,  in  an  open  basin  to  which  several  large  valleys  are 
tríbutary.  The  Rio  Meliquina  enters  at  the  northwest  end  and 
leaves  it  at  the  southeast  end.  Another  considerable  stream 
heads  in  Cerro  Chapelco  and  joins  the  lake  near  the  Rio  Meli- 
quina. At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  there  are  two  little  moun- 
tain  valleys,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  Arroyo  de  la  Gruta,  is  so 
named  from  a  wind-sculptured  grotto  that  may  be  seen,  even 
from  the  lake,  high  in  the  ridges  of  Cerro  Repollo.  Two  cur- 
iously  shaped  rocks  stand  out  against  the  sky  and  suggest  the 
figures  of  an  enormous  bird  and  its  young,  their  beaks  just  touch- 
ing,  as  if  the  little  birds  were  being  f ed.  The  shores  of  Lago 
Meliquina  are  of  moderate  slope,  except  on  the  northeast  side, 
where  spurs  of  the  Meseta  Alta  form  abrupt  cliffs.  A  belt  of 
handsome  coihué  and  ciprés  stretches  along  the  water's  edge  and 
sets  off  the  plain  about  the  north  end,  giving  to  the  lake,  in  con- 
trast  to  the  rocky  heights  that  rise  above  it,  a  charming  effect 
of  rich  vegetation  and  beauty. 

In  following  up  the  Rio  Meliquina  from  the  lake  the  trav- 
eler  enters  a  group  of  low,  irregular  hills,  in  which  the  river  and 
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its  northern  tributary,  the  Arroyo  Culebra,  run  through  canyons 
and  leap  over  cascades.  Above  the  gorge  on  the  Rio  Meliquina 
is  a  grassy  meadow  which  leads  to  Lago  Machonico,  a  small  lake 
that  lies  in  the  extension  of  the  Valle  Hermoso.  Above  Macho- 
nico the  Rio  Meliquina  flows  out  f  rom  Lago  Hermoso,  which  may 
be  considered  its  source. 

Lago  Hermoso  trends  east  and  west  in  the  Cordillera.  It  is 
about  8  kilometers  long  and  has  a  northeastern  arm  which  is  5 
kilometers  long.  It  fills  a  portion  of  a  deep  valley  that  extends 
f ar  into  the  Cordillera  and  heads  in  amphitheaters  in  the  main 
range.  The  lake  owes  its  name,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  the 
beauty  of  the  f orests  which  still  surround  it  and  the  charm  of  the 
distant  views  of  the  high  ranges  west  of  it.  It  is  so  f ar  off  the 
route  of  travei  that  it  is  even  yet  but  little  visited,  and  the  val- 
leys  about  its  head  are  unoccupied. 

A  feature  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  remote  mountain  dis- 
trict  is  the  deep  and  broad  valley  known  as  the  Valle  Hermoso, 
which  stretches  northeast  and  southwest  across  the  general  trend 
of  the  ridges  and  is  part  of  a  depression  that  extends  northeast- 
ward  across  the  Paso  Pilpil  to  the  Vega  de  Maipú,  east  of  Lago 
Lacar,  and  is  also  continued  toward  the  southwest  in  the  Paso 
Escondido  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Traful.  This  depres- 
sion affords  a  convenient  line  of  location  for  the  railroad  to  con- 
nect  San  Martin  and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  and  the  Valle  Her- 
moso will  become  a  center  of  population  on  that  road.  The 
southwest  end  of  the  valley  overlooks  Lago  Falkner,  and  the 
distance  to  what  may  be  considered  its  northeastern  limit,  in 
the  meadows  beyond  Lago  Machonico,  is  about  20  kilometers. 
The  valley  floor,  which  has  a  general  width  of  about  1  kilometer, 
is  flat  and  is  now  swampy,  the  drainage  being  impeded  by  a 
dense  growth  of  vegetation.  It  has,  however,  sufficient  slope, 
both  toward  Lago  Falkner  and  toward  Lago  Machonico,  to  be 
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readily  drained.  The  lands  will  then  become  suitable  for  agri- 
culture  and  winter  pasture.  The  southwestern  half  of  the  vai- 
ley  is  occupied  by  the  waters  of  two  mountaín  streams  which 
descend  from  the  ranges  on  either  side  and,  joining,  flow  through 
it  to  Lago  Falkner.  Near  the  lower  end  the  waters  fali  in  a  cas- 
cade  (100  meters)  to  the  gravei  plaín  above  the  lake.  The 
northeastern  part  of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  the  Rio  Meliquina, 
which  enters  it  from  Lago  Hermoso,  and  by  Lago  Machonico, 
beyond  which  it  is  inclosed  by  the  rocky  hills  that  lie  between 
Machonico  and  the  Paso  Pilpil.  The  general  elevation  of  the 
valley  is  1,075  meters. 

The  Paso  Pilpil  is  a  narrow  part  of  the  extension  of  the  Valle 
Hermoso,  between  heights  of  the  Piedra  de  San  Francisco  and 
the  Cerro  Dos  Condores.  It  is  a  fiat  meadow  which,  although 
high,  is  swampy  and  is  grown  up  with  the  grasses  characterístic 
of  the  wet  mountain  pastures.  It  lies  on  the  continental  divide, 
since  the  waters  south  of  it  flow  to  the  Atlantic,  while  those  from 
Lago  Lacar,  on  the  north,  flow  to  the  Pacific;  and  we  encounter 
here  the  curious  phenomenon  of  a  stream  which,  descending  from 
the  adjacent  mountain  slope,  divides  where  it  enters  the  valley 
of  the  pass,  and  its  waters,  flowing  both  northward  and  south- 
ward,  discharge  into  oceans  on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent. 

At  the  present  time  settlement  in  this  region  is  limited  to 
an  estancia  at  the  north  end  of  Lago  Meliquina,  which  is  part  of 
a  property  that  covers  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Meliquina  and  its 
tributaries.  Huts  of  the  herders  are  located  along  the  valley 
from  the  Rio  Caleufu  up  the  Meliquina  to  the  Paso  Pilpil  and 
Lago  Hermoso.  The  herds  range  in  the  summer  high  up  on  the 
mountain  slopes  and  in  the  winter  are  brought  down  to  the 
plains  about  Lago  Meliquina. 

The  most  direct  bridle  path  between  San  Martin  de  los  Andes 
and  Nahuel  Huapí  crosses  the  Paso  Pilpil,  descends  to  Lago 
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Meliquina,  and  follows  down  the  Rio  Meliquina  to  the  Caleufu, 
whence  it  crosses  the  divide  to  Lago  Traful.  It  is  a  rugged 
mountain  trail  which  is  sometimes  difficult  ou  account  of  high 
water  in  the  fords  of  the  Meliquina  and  of  the  deep  swamps  in 
the  Paso  Pilpil.  This  is,  however,  the  path  upon  which  com- 
munication  with  the  district  depends.  The  conditions  will  be 
changed  when  the  route  through  the  Valle  Hermoso  shall  be 
established  as  an  automobile  road  and  railroad  line.  That  route 
has  been  surveyed  f rom  Lago  Villarino  to  the  Vega  de  Maipú 
and  San  Martin  and  is  destined  to  become  an  important  link 
in  the  future  development  of  communication  for  tourist  travei 
and  also  probably  for  freight  traffic  north  and  south  within  the 
Cordillera. 

The  Rio  Filohuahuen  is  the  outlet  of  a  chain  of  five  lakes, 
of  which  the  upper  two,  Lago  Falkner  and  Lago  Villarino,  are 
of  considerable  size,  and  the  lower  three,  Lago  Filohuahuen,  Lago 
Nuevo,  and  a  lakelet  without  name,  are  little  more  than  expan- 
sions  of  the  river.  Lago  Filohuahuen  lies  in  the  gravei  plains 
of  the  lower  valley  near  the  junction  with  the  valley  of  the  Meli- 
quina, at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Caleufu.  Like  the  two  which  suc- 
ceed  it  up  the  valley,  it  is  a  small  lakelet  and  possesses  no  special 
feature  of  interest.  Above  Lago  Nuevo,  the  uppermost  of  the 
three  lower  lakes,  the  valley  narrows  in  between  the  high  Cerro 
Falkner  (2,353  meters),  on  the  southwest,  and  the  Cerro  dei 
Buque  (2,045  meters),  on  the  northeast.  Between  these  heights, 
at  an  altitude  of  925  meters,  lies  Lago  Falkner,  a  long,  winding, 
fiord-like  lake.  Cerro  Falkner  is  exceedingly  precipitous,  except 
that  its  lower  slopes  are  covered  with  forests  that  extend  up  the 
mountain  clefts  between  the  precipices.  The  Cerro  dei  Buque 
is  covered  with  heavy  f orest  up  to  the  timber  line,  above  which 
alpine  pastures  are  interspersed  among  the  rocky  summits.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  too  precipitous  to  permit  ready  passage, 
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and  the  upper  end  is  not  now  accessible  from  the  outlet.  With 
the  development  of  tourist  travei  a  steamer  will  ply  on  Lago 
Falkner  between  Valle  Hermoso  and  the  lower  valley  of  Rio 
Filohuahuen,  giving  outlet  to  the  east  down  the  canyon  of  the 
Caleufu. 

Above  Lago  Falkner  is  Villarino,  one  of  the  most  retired  and 
least  known  of  the  Cordilleran  lakes.  Its  shores  are  heavily 
wooded  throughout  and  dense  f orests  extend  from  it  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Cajón  Negro  to  the  crest  of  the  Andes.  At  the 
head  of  this  stream  is  the  pass  of  the  Cajón  Negro,  which  is  like 
a  deep  cut  in  the  main  range  of  the  Andes.  Its  altitude  is  1,356 
meters  above  the  sea,  and  immediately  south  of  it  the  granite 
crags  of  Cerro  Pefiascoso  attain  an  altitude  of  2,017  meters. 
This  pass  was  first  visited  about  1900,  in  the  course  of  surveys  to 
determine  the  boimdary  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  by  the 
Chilean  engineer  Enrique  Dõll,  who  there  placed  the  boimdary 
monument  on  the  divide  of  the  waters  in  the  crest  of  the  Cor- 
dillera,  and  it  was  not  revisited  imtil  1912,  when,  at  the  sugges- 
tion  of  Sefior  Dõll,  it  was  surveyed  as  the  most  practicable  pass 
for  the  international  railroad  in  this  portion  of  the  range.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  aspect  of  the  main  range  of  the  Andes  in  this 
vidnity  to  suggest  the  existence  of  so  low  a  pass.  Ali  the  great 
peaks  in  the  neighborhood  rise  to  2,000  meters  or  more,  and  they 
present  exceedingly  bold,  precipitous  faces,  yet  the  ascent  from 
Lago  Villarino  to  the  deep  gap  of  the  Cajón  Negro  presents  no 
difficulties  whatever,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rupumeica, 
on  the  Chilean  side,  is  fiat  and  covered  with  forest  as  seen  from 
the  pass.  Lower  down  the  Rupumeica  no  doubt  enters  a  canyon, 
as  its  fali  to  Lago  Ranço  is  more  than  1,000  meters,  and  the  dis- 
tance  from  the  pass  to  the  lake  in  a  direct  line  is  about  50  kilo- 
meters.  The  Rupumeica  valley  has  not  been  surveyed  and  the 
route  of  the  railroad  line  to  descend  from  the  pass  of  the  Cajón 
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Negro  and  Lago  Ranço  remains  to  be  traced  by  the  Chilean 
engineers. 

The  district  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Caleufu  is  adapted  to 
future  occupation  for  grazing  and  forestry,  together  with  agri- 
culture  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  grazing  interest.  The  Valle  Her- 
moso and  the  plains  about  Lago  Meliquina  will  be  the  homes  of 
the  mountaineers  who  will  occupy  themselves  with  the  care  of 
the  herds  and  the  exploitation  of  the  forests.  The  lands  are 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  hay  but,  being  subject  to  frosts  even 
during  the  summer,  could  probably  not  be  used  for  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  more  tender  crops.  The  winter  grazing  is  restricted  to 
the  lower  valleys  because  of  the  high  altitude  of  the  region  in 
general  and  the  proximity  of  the  snow-covered  mountains. 
The  summer  ranges  lie  on  the  heights  of  the  Meseta  Alta  and 
Cerro  Espeleta  and  also  in  the  forests  around  the  headwaters 
of  Lago  Hermoso. 

The  exploitation  of  the  forests  will  be  facilitated  by  the  con- 
struction  of  the  road  through  the  Paso  Pilpil  and  Valle  Hermoso* 
which  will  make  them  easily  accessible  from  San  Martin.  In 
cutting  timber  care  should  be  taken  to  perpetuate  the  forest 
cover  on  the  slopes  by  promoting  the  growth  of  young  trees,  as 
the  volume  of  the  Rio  Caleufu  is  supplied  chiefly  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  zone  of  heavy  rainfall,  where  the  forests  flourish, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  Caleufu  as  a  tributary  of  the  Limay 
will  influence  the  prosperity  of  the  communities  dependent  upon 
the  inigation  along  the  Limay  and  the  Rio  Negro. 

The  southwestern  portion  of  this  drainage  basin,  comprising 
Lago  Villarino,  Lago  Falkner,  and  the  mountains  immediately 
northeast  of  them,  lies  within  the  proposed  national  park.  The 
head  of  Lago  Falkner,  where  it  opens  into  the  Valle  Hermoso, 
is  one  of  the  gateways  of  the  park,  where  the  tourist  route  from 
San  Martin  will  enter,  and  it  will  become  an  important  hotel 
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center,  having  outlets  in  four  directions,  as  it  is  at  the  crossing 
of  the  routes  f rom  east  to  west  and  north  to  south. 

Drainage  Basin  of  Rio  Traful 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Rio  Traful  is  little  more  than  a 
canyon  from  its  head  in  Cerro  Crespo,  on  the  main  divide  of  the 
Andes,  to  the  point  where  the  river  joins  the  Rio  Limay,  some  50 
kilometers  below  the  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  valley  is  occupied  by  Lago  Traful,  a  very  deep 
and  narrow  body  of  water  completely  inclosed  by  high  ranges 
except  at  the  east  end,  where  the  river  leaves  it. 

The  river  heads  in  a  nuinber  of  mountain  brooks  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Cerro  Crespo,  the  Cerro  de  la  Mora,  and  the  Cerro  de 
Boscoso.  Immediately  beneath  these  forest-covered  spurs  the 
valley  is  a  little  gravei  plain,  but  within  a  short  distance  it  nar- 
rows  to  a  rocky  canyon  which  again,  some  10  kilometers  above 
the  head  of  the  lake,  widens  into  meadows  covered  with  deep 
grass  and  bamboo.  From  the  north  it  receives  a  tributary, 
the  outlet  of  Lago  Escondido,  by  which  a  low  pass  leads  to  Lago 
Villarino.  Lago  Traful  has  two  arms,  a  long  one,  which  is  its 
principal  upper  section,  and  a  much  shorter  one  on  the  west. 
The  longer,  northern  arm,  lies  immediately  below  the  cliffs  of 
Cerro  Falkner  on  the  east  and  the  equally  precipitous  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Lista.  Near  the  junction  of  the  two  arms  Cerro 
Mocho  towers  high  above  the  main  body  of  the  lake,  and  thence 
eastward  the  height  is  maintained  by  a  succession  of  summits 
ending  at  Cerro  Farallones.  The  summits  break  off  toward  the 
lake  in  precipices  of  1,000  meters  or  more,  and  the  ravines  of  the 
little  streams  are  sunk  in  the  obscurity  of  dark  overshadowing 
cliffs.  From  above  one  looks  down  upon  a  maze  of  rock-walled 
gorges,  and  the  dark-green  lakelet  lies  hidden  among  the  preci- 
pices north  of  the  east  end  of  the  main  lake.   There  is  no  wilder 
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Ijago  Uiliarino  and  lhe  houndary  range  of  lhe  Andes.  Lookjtng  toest  ocer 
the  lúk*  to  Cerro  Penoscpso  and  lhe  pau  of  lhe  Cajón  Negro,  b$  which  lhe 
transcontinental  Une  may  çross  the  CordilUra  lo  Chile. 


Lago  Villarino  and  lhe  'Valle  Hermoso.  Lookjng  northeasl  across  lhe  lake 
to  lhe  valley.  The  trees  in  the  foreground  are  exemples  of  the  coihué 
(Nothofagus  dombeyí)  orAndean  beech. 
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scenery  in  this  section  of  the  Andes  than  that  of  this  northern 
shore  of  Lago  Traf  ul. 

The  heights  south  of  Lago  Traful  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
northern  range,  but  the  slopes  are  not  as  precipitous.  The  dark 
forest  covers  them  up  to  tree  line,  above  which  are  long  spurs 
of  bare  rock  or  of  pumice-covered  ridges,  culminating  in  Cuyín 
Manzano,  the  highest  peak  in  the  divide  between  Lago  Traful 
and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  This  range  is  very  difficult  to  cross, 
but  a  low  valley  extends  around  its  north  end  and  communica- 
tion  is  easy  between  the  head  of  Lago  Traful  and  Lago  Corren- 
toso,  a  tributary  of  Nahuel  Huapí. 

At  the  east  end  of  Lago  Traful  is  a  broad  gravei  plain  covered 
with  a  growth  of  isolated  ciprés  trees  and  bunch  grass.  Here 
there  is  a  small  area  of  valley  meadows  suitable  for  agriculture, 
which  extends  some  5  kilometers  down  the  river.  Below  these 
meadows  the  slopes  encroach  upon  the  valley,  which  becomes  a 
canyon,  and  the  river  falis  rapidly  to  the  Limay.  From  the 
north  it  receives  a  tributary,  the  Arroyo  Córdova,  which  is  fol- 
lowed  by  the  trail  leading  to  the  Rio  Caleufu,  north  of  the  divide. 
From  the  south  the  Traful  receives  the  waters  of  the  Arroyo 
Cuyín  Manzano,  which  heads  upon  the  mountain  height  of  the 
samename. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Traful  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  area  about  the  east  end  of  the  lake  and  on  the  adjacent 
mountain  slopes,  too  precipitous  and  inaccessible  to  be  of  value 
even  for  grazing.  The  title  to  lands  along  the  river,  from  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  to  the  Rio  Limay,  passed  into  private  hands 
some  years  ago,  and  a  well-managed  estancia  has  been  estab- 
lished  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  A  trail  extends  along  the  south- 
ern  shore  as  f ar  as  the  west  end  of  the  short  arm,  but  the  upper 
end  of  the  lake  has  remained  too  inaccessible  to  be  reached 
except  by  boat.  Even  from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view  this 
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basin  has  but  one  resource  which  may  profitably  be  exploited — 
the  majestic  scenery  of  its  precipitous  peaks  and  their  forest-clad 
slopes,  rising  directly  from  the  shores  of  the  dark-green  waters. 

The  entire  basin  lies  within  the  proposed  national  park. 
Communication  will  be  established  by  a  steamer  plying  on  the 
lake  between  the  road  that  will  pass  through  the  upper  valley 
by  Lago  Escondido  and  the  lower  canyon  of  the  Rio  Traful.  A 
road  down  the  canyon  to  the  Limay  will  connect  with  one  along 
that  ríver  and  thus  give  access  to  the  lake  from  Nahuel  Huapí 
or  from  Neuquén.  As  will  be  set  forth  in  a  description  of  the 
national  park,  the  Traful  is,  next  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  that  reservation. 

Drainage  Basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

The  Andean  lake  region,  both  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  whether  we  consider 
its  extent,  the  number  of  its  lakes,  or  the  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
The  lakes  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cordillera  lie  chiefly  in  the  great 
valley  of  Chile,  in  a  region  of  low,  heavily  wooded  hills,  and 
south  of  latitude  41o  they  are  represented  by  the  canais  and 
fiords  of  the  southern  coast.  On  the  eastern  slope  the  Andean 
lakes  occur  in  almost  every  valley  from  latitude  38o  to  latitude 
52o,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles.  There  are  several  score  which 
compare  with  the  well-known  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  several 
himdred  which  would  be  notable  were  they  situated  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  the  United  States,  but  in  this  mountain  region  of 
innumerable  lakes  they  are  unnamed  and  uncounted.  Of  the 
greater  lakes  there  are  several  which  are  among  the  largest  of 
their  kind,  such  as  Lago  Buenos  Aires,  Lago  Viedma,  and  Lago 
San  Martin. 

Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  although  not  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Andean  lakes,  is  as  long  as  Lake  Geneva,  but  in  form  it  more 
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nearly  resembles  the  wide-branching  Lake  Lucerne.  Nowhere 
are  its  shores  for  any  distance  so  low  or  habitable  as  the  northern 
shore  of  Lac  Leman  from  Geneva  to  Montreux;  nor  is  the  ex- 
panse  of  waters  so  wide  as  that  seen  in  the  view  from  the  hills 
above  Lausanne.  Only  the  east  end  of  Nahuel  Huapí  lies  wide 
open  to  the  sun.  The  farther  reaches  of  the  lake  and  its  spread- 
ing  arms  sink  deep  into  the  Cordillera;  branching  about  islands 
or  beyond  promontories,  they  penetrate  among  the  highest 
ranges.  Neither  the  magnitude  nor  the  beauty  of  the  lake  can 
be  grasped  in  the  view  from  any  one  point.  One  must  explore 
in  launch  or  sailboat,  sail  in  and  out  past  woods  and  precipices, 
follow  the  dark-green  waters  around  sharp  turns  into  hidden 
bays,  and  linger  there  in  the  heart  of  nature's  solitudes.  The 
open  lake  is  swept  by  fierce  winds.  The  launch  must  be  strong 
or  the  sailboat  large  and  sturdy.  Yet  along  the  lake  shores 
there  are  amphitheaters  where  the  waters  lie  so  deep  beneath 
the  high  mountains  that  the  calm  of  the  mirror  that  reflects 
the  overhanging  trees  is  rarely  broken.  From  such  retreats  the 
traveler  may  ascend  through  the  jungles  of  graceful  bamboo  in 
the  deep  shade  of  the  beech  f orest  to  the  alpine  meadows  above 
tree  line,  or  to  the  perpetuai  snows  and  glaciers  of  Mount 
Tronador. 

The  modern  history  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  goes  back  no  more 
than  thirty-five  years.  One  may  still  meet  among  the  settlers 
around  its  shores  pioneers  who  went  there  when  the  Indians  were 
in  full  control  of  the  region  and  but  f ew  white  men  cared  to 
venture  their  lives  among  them.  The  explorer  Moreno,  who 
reached  the  lake  in  1879  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  conceived 
a  vision  of  its  future  as  a  part  of  his  country,  Argentina,  is  yet 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  there  is  an  ancient  his- 
tory of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  conquest  of  Chile,  three  hundred  and  fif  ty  years 
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ago,  and  long  before  Valdivia  carne  down  from  Peru  the  region 
had  been  the  residence  of  populous  Indian  tribes. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Spanish  cap- 
tains  and  the  Jesuits  had  achieved  the  material  and  spirítual 
conquest  of  the  island  of  Chfloé,  the  great  island  off  the  southern 
coast  of  Chile,  which  was  inhabited  by  Indians  less  brave,  less 
resisting  than  the  Araucarians  of  the  mainland,  and  there  upon 
the  island  the  conquerors  established  themselves  securely.  From 
scattered  fragmente  of  Jesuit  archives  we  learn  that  the  cap- 
tains  made  expeditions  to  enslave  the  Indian  tribes,  whHe  the 
missionaries  preached  and  practiced  among  the  Indians  the 
virtues  of  Christianity.  If  the  one  arm  of  the  conqueror  cruelly 
spread  suffering  and  distress,  the  other  endeavored  to  teach  sub- 
mission  to  bear  them.  Even  in  the  old  archives  one  may  read 
some  suggestion  of  the  futility  of  the  lesson. 

Although  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  lay  beyond  the  Cordillera  some 
days9  journey  from  the  fortified  camps  of  Chiloé,  the  Indians 
living  on  its  shores  were  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  indomitable 
marauders,  who  traversed  the  mountains  by  a  path,  which  has 
since  become  known  as  the  lost  road  of  Vuriloche,  and  carried 
the  Indians  of  the  Pampas  captive  to  the  coast.  The  missionaries 
accompanied  these  armed  expeditions  or  went  alone  among  the 
natives,  for  the  unarmed  friar  was  even  braver  than  the  Spanish 
soldier,  and  a  mission  was  established  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1655.  It  was  reestablished,  however, 
by  Father  Mascardi,  but  did  not  long  survive.  He  and  two 
other  Jesuit  f athers  of  note  sacrificed  their  lives  to  its  service, 
the  third  being  Padre  Guillelmo,  whose  sudden  death  in  17 16 
was  attributed  to  poisoning  by  Manqueunai,  an  Indian  chief . 
The  mission  survived  him  only  a  year  and  a  half .  During  the 
previous  century  the  old  road  of  Vuriloche,  neglected  by  the 
Spaniards  and  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  had  been  lost  in  the 
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A.  High  range  north  of  the  east  end  of  Lago  Trúful,  shouMng  the  plateau  «im- 
mits  formed  of  Ptlocenc  or  earty  Pleistocene  lava»,  Elevation  2,000 
meter*  abooe  $ea.   Looltlng  northwest. 


B.  View  lootyng  northward  from  the  divide  between  the  Rio  Traful  and  the  Rio 
Caleufu.  Showlng  the  scuipiuring  of  volcanic  tufft  and  Cerro  Chapelco  in 
the  distance. 
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wilderness,  and  in  Guillelmo's  day  it  was  remembered  only  by  one 
of  the  old  Spanish  soldiers,  a  very  aged  man.  In  its  place  the 
f athers  used  the  route  that  is  now  traveled,  crossing  the  danger- 
ous  lakes  on  the  Paso  de  Pérez  Rosales  in  frail  canoes.  Gnillelmo 
persistently  sought  to  rediscover  the  old  road  oí  Vuriloche  and 
finally  succeeded  in  reopening  it  in  1712.  It  was  perhaps  because 
the  Indians  f eared  that  the  Spanish  soldiers  would  return  and 
attack  them  as  they  had  their  grandfathers,  and  also  because 
they  coveted  the  herds  of  cattle  which  the  mission  owned,  that 
they  soon  af terward  destroyed  it. 

The  site  of  the  old  mission  was  identified  by  Moreno  as  hav- 
ing  been  on  the  Península  San  Pedro,  and  the  Indian  settlements 
were  apparently  distributed  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
lake  eastward  past  the  present  village  of  Bariloche  to  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Nirihuau.  It  is  said  that  lhe  chief  Manqueunai  who 
lived  on  the  Nirihuau  sent  for  the  assistant  of  lhe  father  in 
charge  of  the  mission,  on  the  morning  when  its  fate  had  been 
determined,  in  order  that  the  two,  being  separated,  might  be 
easily  dispatched.  In  the  woods  and  meadows  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  lake,  especially  west  of  Bariloche,  many  Indian  relics 
have  been  f ound,  and  there  are  groves  of  the  wild  apple  tree  which 
the  friars  are  believed  to  have  introduced.  Thus  in  entering  here 
we  tread  upon  historie  ground.  The  conflict  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  was  not  yet  ended  when  Moreno  was  at  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí,  at  first  as  the  guest  and  f riend  of  the  Indians  and 
later,  through  the  misrepresentations  of  Indian  traders,  as  their 
captive.  Very  near  the  spot  wherè  Guillelmo  had  been  killed  163 
years  earlier,  Moreno  was  tied  to  a  tree  to  await  overnight  his 
execution  on  the  following  morning,  but  he  escaped  and  carried 
to  the  frontier  in  the  distant  province  of  Buenos  Aires  word  of 
an  Indian  attack  which  only  a  few  days  later  rolled  in  upon  lhe 
bordeis  of  dvilization.   That  was  in  1879. 
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In  1884  the  Indians  were  dispersed  by  the  force  under  General 
Roca,  and  hardy  adventurers  soon  settled  on  the  f rontier  and 
occupied  the  sites  of  the  old  Indian  villages  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  There  they  have  remained,  some  acquiring  title,  others 
squattíng  on  the  lands,  and  to  the  early  comers  have  been  added 
steady  settlers,  men  of  the  races  that  find  in  the  mountains  and 
forests  of  the  CordOlera  a  congenial  home.  They  are  from 
Switzerland  or  those  Provinces  of  Italy,  France,  and  Germany 
that  lie  round  about  the  Swiss  mountains,  or  from  the  restless 
frontier  folk  of  the  United  States. 

Francisco  Moreno  has  never  lost  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  charms  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  filled  his  youthful  spirit. 
Cherishing  the  hope  that  the  region  might  become  a  resort  for 
his  people,  a  national  park  in  which  they  would  find  rest,  recrea- 
tion,  and  health,  he  in  1903  dedicated  to  that  purpose  some  three 
léguas  of  land  which  were  given  him  by  the  national  govern- 
ment  as  a  partial  recompense  for  twenty  years  of  unrequited 
service  in  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  with  Chile.  The 
nucleus  of  the  national  park  comprises  the  section  of  the  road 
between  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  Lago  Llanquihué  which  covers 
the  Pérez  de  Rosales  pass  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  range, 
including  Lago  Frias.  From  time  to  time  isolated  áreas  have  been 
set  aside  by  the  government  for  the  purposes  of  the  national 
park,  but  until  recently  public  opinion  was  too  little  interested 
to  justify  the  reservation  of  a  larger  area. 

With  this  retrospect  of  the  past  history  of  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  we  may  turn  to  the  description  of  the  natural  features 
which  have  successively  attracted  to  it  the  attention  of  men  of 
ali  races. 

The  basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  is  a  wide  branching  valley 
which  heads  in  the  main  range  of  the  Cordillera  and,  descending 
past  high  mountains,  reaches  athwart  the  Andes  to  the  rela- 
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tívdy  lower  lands  that  lie  between  the  Andes  and  the  high 
plateaus  of  western  Rio  Negro.  The  headwaters  of  the  lake 
are  in  the  zone  of  abundant  rains  and  heavy  snowfall  that  ex- 
tends  across  from  the  Chilean  slope.  The  eastern  end  reaches 
into  the  grassy  Pampas,  where  the  moisture  is  no  longer  suffident 
to  maintain  the  growth  of  trees.  Nearly  ali  the  basin  lies  in 
the  forests,  yet,  as  we  have  noted  in  describing  the  climate  of 
Rio  Negro,  the  passage  from  the  humid  region  to  the  drier  and 
from  wooded  hills  to  grassy  plains  is  clearly  defined. 

The  main  body  of  the  lake  is  a  long  fiord  which  curves  north- 
ward  in  the  eastern  lower  part  and  ends  at  its  northeastern  out- 
let  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  general  trend.  At  the  head 
several  valleys  converge  and  form  the  arms  which  are  known  as 
El  Rincón,  Ultimâ  Esperanza,  and  Lago  Correntoso.  The  last 
is  an  independent  lake,  yet  it  is  scarcely  separated  from  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí,  the  barrier  between  the  two  being  but  a  narrow 
strip  of  gravei  and  boulders.  Still  farther  up,  beyond  Ultima 
Esperanza,  but  tríbutary  to  Lago  Correntoso,  is  the  isolated 
basin  of  Lago  Espejo.  Ali  of  these — Lago  Espejo,  Lago  Corren- 
toso, and  the  valleys  which  lead  ihto  the  arms  of  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí — are  parts  of  the  meandering  river  system  in  which  the 
great  lake  and  its  tributaries  originated. 

Large  mountain  glaciers  once  occupied  the  valleys  and  have 
greatly  changed  their  aspects.  Following  down  the  lake  from 
Ultima  Esperanza  or  El  Rincón  one  passes  precipitous  rocks 
on  which  he  may  see  the  chiseling  lef t  by  the  slow-flowing  gla- 
der  ice,  as  it  crowded  down  from  the  heights  into  the  narrow 
canyons,  and  could  one  sound  the  black  waters  that  lie  beneath 
the  cliffs  he  would  find  that  the  rock  basins  had  been  gouged 
deep  bdow  the  old  valley  floors. 

Clearings  and  cabins  are  scattered  ali  about  the  lake.  In 
the  upper  valleys,  above  Ultima  Esperanza  and  El  Rincón,  the 
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hardy  frontiersmen  have  made  their  houses  and  their  cattle 
range  in  the  forests,  summering  and  winteríng  on  the  mountain 
slopes  in  the  alpine  pastures  or  dense  cane  brakes.  From  the 
northern  shore  below  Lago  Correntoso  juts  a  low  península 
which  incloses  the  bay  of  Puerto  Manzano.  Here  a  German 
settler  has  cleared  the  land  and  established  his  garden  and 
orchards.  The  sheltered  little  harbor  has  become  the  center  of 
traffic  and  of  settlement  for  that  vicinity. 

In  the  central  section  of  the  lake  lies  the  Isla  Victoria,  a 
rocky,  picturesque  ridge,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  penín- 
sula that  incloses  Puerto  Manzano.  The  island  is  10  kilometers 
long,  its  shores  are  precipitous,  and  the  waters  of  the  narrows 
on  either  side  are  very  deep.  It  is  said  that  a  sounding 
line  was  lowered  a  thousand  meters  and  then  broke  and  was 
lost;  but  this  statement,  though  made  in  good  faith,  should  be 
verified  before  we  conclude  that  Nahuel  Huapí  is  the  deepest 
lake  of  its  kind. 

The  Isla  Victoria  is  granted  to  Sefior  Tomás  Anchorena  for 
occupation  during  his  lif etime,  and  he  has  established  his  house 
and  a  boat-building  yard  on  a  little  bay,  Puerto  Anchorena, 
which  breaks  the  western  coast  line.  The  forests  and  game  on 
the  island  are  under  his  protection. 

From  this  central  section  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  diverge  the 
several  arms  that  penetrate  the  mountains  on  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  main  body  of  the  lower  lake  opens  out  eastward.  The 
Brazo  de  Huemul  extends  southeastward  opposite  the  arm  of 
Puerto  Manzano,  behind  the  high  promontory  known  as  the 
Península  Norte.  The  Brazo  de  Puerto  Blest  reaches  straight 
westward  to  the  foot  of  high  granite  domes  that  are  the  coun- 
terforts  of  the  main  range  of  the  Andes.  The  Brazo  Sud  winds 
southwestward,  past  the  high  precipices  of  El  Centinelo,  to  the 
deeply  hidden  solitudes  whose  profound  obscurity  and  calm  have 
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gained  the  name  oí  El  Golfo  de  la  Tristeza.  Thence  the  canyon 
ascends  past  Lago  Frey,  under  the  pinnacles  of  Los  Caciques, 
to  the  sheltered  valley  oí  El  Seno  de  la  Trinidad,  beneath  the 
gladers  oí  El  Tronador. 

Eastward  from  Isla  Victoria  opens  the  main  body  of  the 
lower  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  about  which  the  shores  are  of  gentler 
aspect  and  the  land  morè  inviting  for  permanent  habitations. 
From  the  southern  shore  jut  the  deeply  indented  penínsulas  of 
Llao  Llao  and  San  Pedro,  surrounding  the  waters  of  Lago  Mo- 
reno. A  broad  terrace  with  fertile  meadows  and  attractive 
orchards  skirts  the  shore  beneath  the  heights  of  Ottoshõhe  to 
Bariloche,  on  the  strand  of  the  lake  between  the  Rio  Niricó  and 
the  ravine  of  a  mountain  brook.  Here  the  forests  end  and  we 
come  immediately  upon  the  grassy  Pampas,  which  border  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  for  a  distance  of  15  kilometers  to  the 
outlet. 

The  waves,  which  dash  like  ocean  surf  upon  this  shore,  break 
on  a  beach  of  pebbles  and  bowlders,  and  the  ridges  which  extend 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bariloche  ali  about  the  east  end  of  the  lake 
are  heaps  of  gravei.  The  change  from  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
upper  and  middle  lake  to  the  rolling  hills  of  gravei  covered  with 
grass  and  desert  shrubs  is  very  sudden  and  may  arouse  a  query 
as  to  how  nature  has  worked  to  produce  such  a  contrast.  We 
can  understand  the  lake  basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  its 
environment  only  when  we  realize  that  it  has  been  formed  by 
the  glaciers  which  have  now  retreated  to  the  highest  slopes  of 
the  adjoining  moimtains  but  which  formerly  descended  into 
the  canyon  and  filled  it  with  ice  to  a  height  of  700  meters  above 
the  present  lake  levei  at  Bariloche.  The  ice  ended  in  the  basin 
of  the  lake  and  heaped  about  its  eastern  front  the  great  mass 
of  gravei  and  sand  which  it  transported  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
Sierra  and  dug  otit  from  the  bottom  of  the  canyon.   When  it 
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melted  away  the  confused  heaps  oí  gravei  were  leít  and  became 
overgrown  with  vegetation  suited  to  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  rainíall  and  the  dryness  oí  the  porous  soíl. 

Beyond  the  gravei  rídges  lie  both  plains  and  hills.  Toward 
the  southeast  opens  the  wide  valley  of  the  Pampas  of  Nahuel 
Huapí,  an  extensive  plaín  surrounded  by  moraines  and  high  hills, 
beyond  which  flows  the  Pichileufu.  Immediately  east  of  the 
lake  is  Cerro  Carmen,  a  dark  craggy  summit  of  volcanic  lava, 
which  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  region.  Toward  the  north- 
east,  between  the  Cerro  Carmen  and  the  outliers  of  the  main 
Cordillera,  is  the  valley  of  the  Limay,  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 
Here  also  a  high  gravei  ridge  confines  the  lake  basin  and  is 
crossed  by  the  river  in  a  short  but  narrow  channel,  which  pres- 
ently  widens  into  the  plains  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Limay. 
There,  in  the  plaín  of  gravei  and  fertile  soil,  the  river  meanders 
in  wide  oxbows  for  14  kilometers  from  the  lake  to  a  point  where 
the  valley  is  constricted  and  the  stream  enters  a  canyon.  The 
lower  end  of  the  plain  is  known  as  El  Gran  Rincón  and  is  in  truth 
a  "comer"  or  pocket  formed  by  another  gravei  ridge  that  dams 
the  once  continuous  valley  and  turns  the  river  aside  into  the 
narrow  channel  through  the  rocks  of  a  low  ridge  between  the 
valley  of  the  Limay  and  the  ravine  of  the  Arroyo  Fragua.  This 
ridge  is  the  terminal  moraine  of  an  older  and  more  extensive 
glacier  than  that  whose  moraine  now  incloses  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí.  To  it  is  due  the  picturesque  canyon  of  the  limay  and 
the  opportunity  there  afforded  to  dam  the  river  and  produce  a 
great  water  power  upon  which  the  future  industries  of  the  Nahuel 
Huapí  region  will  depend. 

Retuming  from  this  excursion  and  passing  down  the  Limay 
toward  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  as  we  approach  the  lake  we  cross 
the  Arroyo  Chacabuco,  a  sparkling  mountain  brook  which  runs 
from  the  west  across  the  valley  plain  just  outside  the  moraine 
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ridge  and  issues  from  between  high  hills  that  form  a  gateway  to 
its  upper  valley.  Beyond  the  gateway  lies  a  broad  fertile  plain, 
one  of  the  most  sheltered  and  beautiful  districts  about  the  lake. 
The  waters  of  the  Chacabuco  gather  from  several  ravines  that 
head  in  the  high  mountains  to  the  north  and  west  and  in  their 
upper  courses  present  a  great  varíety  of  exquisite  scenery  ranging 
from  narrow  gorges  to  mountain  meadows.  The  plain  stretches 
parallel  to  the  lake  but  is  separated  from  it  by  gravei  ridges  and 
terraces  heaped  by  the  retreating  glacier  that  had  spread  over 
the  slope.  The  shore  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  toward  the  west  is 
a  steep  bluff  20  to  30  meters  high,  covered  with  beech  trees,  and 
the  terraced  gravei  plains  above  the  bluff  are  overgrown  with 
dense  thickets  of  shrubs  and  small  trees  that  fringe  the  great 
forests  of  the  Andes.  The  Arroyo  Castillo  crosses  these  gravei 
terraces,  flowing  south  to  the  lake  from  £1  Paso  Coihué,  a  pass 
in  the  hills  which  leads  across  to  the  Brazo  Huemul  and  west 
of  which  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the  península  that  lies  between  .  - 
the  Nata  body  of  the  lake  and  the  uorthem  an».  , 

Thus  we  have  completed  the  prehminary  survey  of  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí,  from  the  valleys  in  the  high  Sierra  in  which  it 
heads  through  the  deep  canyons  of  its  central  course  and  of  the 
long  arms  that  penetrate  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Tronador  out  to 
the  sunny  plains  and  ridges  of  the  eastern  valleys  into  which  it 
opens.  The  great  sheet  of  water  branching  among  the  ridges  of 
the  Andes  is  a  center  toward  which  many  roads  converge  from 
the  east,  south,  west,  and  north.  The  railroad  from  San  Antonio 
approaches  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  descending  400  meters  from 
the  high  plateaus  and  gravei  ridges  of  the  western  Pampas.  It  en- 
ters  the  valley  of  the  Nirihuau  and  on  the  eastern  shore  branches, 
one  line  running  west  to  Bariloche,  and  the  other  east  to  the  out- 
let  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  The  branch  extending 
westward  along  the  shore  is  built  on  the  plain  just  above  the 
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surf  and,  Crossing  the  Rio  Niricó,  ends  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlement  of  Bariloche.  From  the  train  the  traveler  may  see 
the  panorama  presented  by  the  wide  expanse  of  white-capped 
waters  and  the  receding  wooded  shores  and  hills  that  end  in 
snowy  ranges  against  the  western  sky.  More  often  than  not 
the  clouds  hang  upon  the  summits  about  the  Paso  Mirador  and 
Paso  Puyehué,  by  which  the  storms  of  the  Chilean  slope  cross 
the  Cordillera  and  sweep  down  along  the  eastern  valleys,  but  in 
the  summer  they  rarely  reach  the  east  end  of  the  lake,  where 
sunny  days  succeed  one  another  week  after  week. 

Bariloche  is  a  village  of  wooden  houses,  many  of  them  of  the 
picturesque  chalet  style,  buílt  on  the  lower  and  upper  terraces 
of  the  southern  lake  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  hill,  Ottos- 
hõhe.  The  lower  terrace  affords  width  for  two  street  blocks, 
and  the  distance  along  the  lake  shore  from  the  Niricó  on  the  east 
to  the  mountain  peak  which  is  the  effective  limit  of  the  village 
on  the  west  is  about  a  kilometer.  The  scarp  that  rises  to  the 
upper  terrace  is  so  steep  that  only  on  a  f  ew  of  the  streets,  which 
run  straight  up  it,  can  a  horse  draw  even  an  empty  wagon.  Bef ore 
the  town  can  become  the  summer  resort  which  it  is  destined  to 
be,  the  arbitrary  plan  of  regular  blocks  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
natural  topography  and  the  streets  laíd  out  on  reasonable  grades. 
From  the  upper  terrace  one  looks  southward  toward  the  heights 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana  and  the  Cerro  Colorado,  which  at- 
tain  2,000  meters  above  the  sea.  They  are  peaks  on  the  conti- 
nental divide,  which  here  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí. 

A  short  distance  f  arther  vçest  are  the  pinnacles  of  El  Catedral, 
a  ridge  whose  gigantic  spires,  slenderer  than  the  lightest  gothic 
towers,  at  once  suggest  and  justify  its  name.  Though  even 
higher  than  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana  (2,410  meters),  El  Catedral 
is  not  connected  with  that  neighboring  range,  there  being  a  deep 
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valley  between  the  two;  yet  the  continental  divide  passes  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  descending  into  a  swamp  in  the  valley  where 
the  waters  scarcely  move  as  they  are  divided  to  flow  to  Lago 
Gutiérrez  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  to  Lago  Mascardi  on  the 
Pacific.  Through  this  valley  we  may  leave  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 
in  order  to  journey  south  down  the  central  valley  of  the  Cordil- 
lera  to  the  Paso  Cochamó,  which  leads  to  southern  Chile,  or  on 
to  El  Bolsón,  the  garden  spot  of  the  Argentine  Andes,  or  to  the 
colony  16  de  Octubre,  where  the  Welsh  settled  thirty  years  ago. 

Moreno,  who  rediscovered  this  pass  in  1879,  was  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  Father  Guillelmo  and  of  the  still  earlier 
Spanish  captains  who  attacked  the  Indians  of  Nahuel  Huapí 
by  the  road  of  Vuriloche. 

The  village  of  Bariloche  is  situa ted  near  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Cordillera,  where  they  merge  into 
the  grassy  hills  of  the  Pampas,  at  a  point  where  the  Niricó  defines 
the  terrace  upon  which  the  village  is  built.  Westward  along  the 
lake  the  woods  come  down  to  the  very  shore  and  overhang  the 
cliffs  against  which  the  waves  break.  Passing  a  narrow  stretch 
where  the  slopes  of  Ottoshõhe  descend  directly  to  the  water,  the 
terrace  widens  and  extends  in  attractive  meadows  with  groups 
of  shrubs  and  wild  apple  trees  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the 
outlet  of  Lago  Gutiérrez.  Across  this  stream  is  Puerto  Moreno, 
a  gravelly  beach  within  the  shelter  of  the  Península  San  Pedro. 
It  is  here  that  Moreno  was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Indians, 
and  somewhat  farther  along  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  mission 
which  was  fostered  by  Father  Guillelmo  and  his  predecessors. 

The  península  which  juts  from  the  western  shore  in  east 
and  west  branches  is  named  San  Pedro  in  its  eastern  part  and 
Llao  Llao  in  its  western  part.  It  is  a  region  of  hills  and  hollows, 
of  attractive  meadows,  of  charming  lakelets,  and  of  rich  verdure. 
Its  ancient  forest  was  long  since  destroyed,  but  a  dense  growth 
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of  young  trees  covers  ali  the  land  that  has  not  recently  been 
cleared.  The  western  arm  oí  the  península  incloses  on  the  north 
the  two  lakes  known  as  East  and  West  Lago  Moreno,  and  on 
the  south  rise  the  gray  rocky  heights  of  Cerro  López,  whose 
cliffs  reach  an  altitude  of  2,000  meters.  In  this  historie  locality 
is  the  site  of  the  future  summer  resort  that  will  center  about 
the  hotel  to  be  built  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Lago  Moreno 
and  will  comprise  the  summer  villas  of  the  pleasure  seekers  from 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  northern  provinces.  The  quiet  waters  of 
Lago  Moreno  are  suited  to  summer  pastime  in  sailboats  and 
canoes  that  can  not  venture  upon  the  larger  lake,  and  the  slopes 
of  the  península,  sheltered  by  the  high  ridge  which  is  the  back- 
bone  of  San  Pedro  and  Lião  Llao,  offer  sites  for  lawns  and  gar- 
dens  whence  an  outlook  may  be  afforded  upon  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  to  the  great  precipices  of  Cerro  López,  or  up  to  the  snowy 
heights  of  Tronador  itself .  From  the  west  end  of  the  península 
of  Llao  Llao  the  víew  opens  southward  into  the  Golfo  de  la 
Tristeza  or  westward  into  the  Brazo  de  Puerto  Blest,  but  except 
by  boat  there  is  no  passage  along  the  precipitous  shores  of  this 
part  of  the  lake.  From  this  point  we  may  turn  back  to  the 
eastern  outlet  of  the  lake  and  the  site  of  the  future  city  of  Nahuel 
Huapí. 

The  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  lies  at  the  foot  of  Cerro 
Carmen,  past  which  the  Limay  runs  in  a  clear  swift  current 
between  banks  of  gravei  of  the  moraine.  The  hills  are  bare  ex- 
cept for  grass  and  the  neneo  (Mulinum  trifurcatutri),  a  sage- 
green  plant  of  the  desert,  and  trees  grow  only  in  ravines  or  on 
the  protected  northern  shore  of  the  lake.  In  these  locations  they 
have  the  essential  moisture  and  shelter  from  the  winds,  and  they 
prove  that  in  protected  places  groves  may  be  grown  by  irriga- 
tion,  for  the  soil  is  not  lacking  in  fertility 

Beyond  the  moraine,  in  the  valley  of  the  Limay,  opens  a 
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plain  which  slopes  toward  the  river  and  the  Arroyo  Chacabuco. 
This  plain,  which  has  an  area  of  1,100  hectares,  is  destined  to  be 
the  site  of  the  future  títy  of  Nahuel  Huapí.  Here  the  govern- 
ment  has  planned  the  streets  and  squares,  the  public  buildings, 
the  parks,  and  the  water  supply  of  a  city  which  shall  have  sec- 
tíons  devoted  to  manufacturing,  commerce,  and  residences  and 
which  shall  be  the  center  of  industry  and  traffic  for  the  territory 
of  the  lakes.  It  is  indeed  a  geographic  center  of  ali  lines  of  com* 
munication,  both  transcontinental  and  internai  north  and  south 
lines  for  this  Andean  region.  The  raHroad  extending  eastward 
across  the  Pampas  connects  it  directly  with  the  Atlantic.  The 
continuation  of  this  line  westward  to  Valdivia  gives  it  outlet 
to  the  Pacific.  The  valley  of  the  Limay  affords  a  practicable 
railroad  route  that  no  doubt  will  one  day  be  developed,  to  con- 
nect  Nahuel  Huapí  with  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  South- 
ern connection  will  be  effected  by  a  line  which  will  extend 
down  the  Andes,  either  through  the  inner  valley  past  Lago  Gu- 
tiérrez  or  east  of  the  range  along  the  foothills  to  Chubut  and 
Santa  Cruz.  By  damming  the  Limay  the  site  of  the  city  will 
become  the  shore  of  a  lake  filling  the  valley  for  15  kilometers  and 
lying  at  the  same  levei  as  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  Steamboats 
will  ply  on  the  new  lake,  Lago  Limay,  and  pass  by  the  canal  of 
the  river  up  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  to  its  farthest  branches.  There 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  city  the  raw  materiais  of  the  Pampas 
and  the  Cordillera,  to  be  transformed  by  the  great  water-power 
of  the  Limay  into  domestic  manufactures  that  will  compete  with 
the  imported  products  upon  which  Argentina  is  now  entirely 
dependent.  A  pure  and  abundant  water  supply  for  the  city  is 
available  in  the  Rio  Nirihuau,  which,  flowing  f  rom  the  Cordillera, 
offers  in  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  storage  of  its  waters  for  ali  purposes,  including  irrigation. 
The  site  is  sunny,  sheltered,  well  drained,  and  healthful,  and 
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the  city,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  the  national  park  in  a  region 
of  delightful  summer  dimate,  promises  to  become  not  only  a 
center  of  manufacture  and  traffic  but  also  an  attractive  resort 
for  tourists. 

Drainage  Basins  of  the  Nirihuau  and  Niricó 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

Two  rivers,  the  Nirihuau  and  Niricó,  enter  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  f rom  the  south  near  its  east  end.  They  head  in  the 
eastern  heights  of  the  Andes,  in  the  Cerro  Colorado  and  Sierra 
de  la  Ventana  and  their  spurs,  and  flow  directly  down  the 
mountain  slopes  to  the  lake. '  Rising  among  summits  that  reach 
2,000  meters  above  the  sea,  the  Nirihuau  descends  with  the  very 
steep  average  grade  of  50  meters  to  the  kilometer  for  some  25 
kilometers  to  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí,  a  broad  plain  that 
lies  southeast  of  the  lake.  There  the  stream  has  spread  the  gravei 
and  alluvial  soil  which  it  carnes,  forming  a  wide,  flat  cone  that 
slopes  from  870  meters  to  815  meters  above  the  sea,  across  the 
plain.  The  cone  is  6  kilometers  in  radius,  and  the  river  has  a 
grade  of  9  meters  to  the  kilometer  from  the  head  of  the  cone  to 
the  base.  The  base  of  the  gravei  cone  spreads  gradually  into  a 
levei  swampy  area,  through  which  the  Nirihuau  meanders  to  a 
canyon  where  it  drops  rapidly  toward  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  lí 
dammed  in  the  canyon  to  a  levei  of  810  meters  above  the  sea 
it  would  have  a  total  fali  of  about  40  meters  to  the  lake  and  an 
available  fali  for  water  power  of  30  meters. 

The  Nirihuau  receives  two  notable  tributaries,  the  Arroyo 
dei  Médio  and  the  Arroyo  Lana,  beside  many  smaller  ones.  The 
Arroyo  dei  Médio  drains  the  f oothills  of  the  Andes  and  is  a  small 
stream  that  goes  dry  in  summer.  The  Arroyo  Lana  flows  from 
the  east,  from  the  San  Ramón  Hills  and  gravei  ridges  that  f orm 
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the  divide  between  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  the  Pichileufu.  It 
carnes  but  a  small  amount  of  water  the  year  round. 

The  Niricó  is  a  short  mountain  strea.ni,  smaller  in  draínage 
area  and  in  volume  than  the  Nirihuau.  It  falis  directly  from 
the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  which  it  enters 
immediately  east  of  the  village  of  Bariloche. 

The  area  comprising  the  two  drainage  basins  of  the  Nirihuau 
and  Niricó  extends  over  the  eastern  edge  of  the  rain  belt  of  the 
Cordillera  and  the  western  margin  of  the  drier  Pampas,  the 
range  in  precipitation  being  probably  from  as  much  as  2,000 
miilimeters  in  the  high  mountains  to  but  700  millimeters  in  the 
San  Ramón  Hílls.  The  distribution  of  trees  corresponds  to  the 
precipitation,  there  being  groves  of  lenga  on  the  higher  west- 
ern slopes,  scattered  ciprés  farther  east,  and  fringes  of  bushes 
(molle,  niri,  and  others)  along  the  streams  in  the  eastern  area. 
The  vegetation,  other  than  trees,  consists  of  shrubs  and  grasses, 
which  vary  in  luxuriance  and  species  according  to  the  range  of 
habitat  from  the  rich  marshy  soil  of  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí 
to  the  pastures  and  stony  summits  above  tree  line  on  the 
Cordillera. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  Nirihuau  drainage  basin,  the  San 
Ramón  Hills,  is  a  group  of  heights  and  valleys,  separated  by  a  low 
and  irregular  divide  from  the  Limay  and  Pichileufu.  The 
passes  leading  north  and  east  vary  between  910  and  1,140  meters 
above  the  sea,  and  the  divide  culminates  in  the  conspicuous  peak 
of  Cerro  Carmen  at  1,474  meters.  The  valleys  among  these  hills 
connect  with  one  another  or  extend  in  canyons  across  ridges  by 
the  most  unexpected  courses.  They  are  in  many  places  flat 
and  swampy  or  bordered  by  gravei  terraces.  Their  peculiarities 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  glacier  formerly  spread  from  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí  eastward  among  the  hills,  damming  some  outlets 
and  forcing  the  streams  to  seek  others  and,  when  in  retreat, 
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leaving  terraces  along  the  sides  or  flats  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys. 

The  southem  portíon  of  the  Niríhuau  basin  includes  the  high 
gravei  plains  bordering  the  elevated  valley  of  the  Pichileuf u  and 
the  slope  leading  from  them  down  to  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel 
Huapí,  a  descent  of  400  meters.  During  the  earlíer  of  the  two 
well-marked  glacial  epochs  which  are  recognized  in  this  region, 
the  ice  filled  the  basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  spread  from 
it  over  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí  to  the  south  end  of  the 
valley.  In  front  of  it  were  formed  the  high  gravei  plains  of  the 
Pichileuf u,  450  meters  above  the  lake.  When  the  ice  retreated 
from  this  advanced  position  it  left  the  gravei  slope  facing  toward 
the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí.  Streams  flowing  between  the  ice 
and  the  slope  formed  the  terraces  that  we  now  see.  The  mass  of 
gravei  thus  laid  down  receives  and  stores  a  large  amount  of  water 
which  feeds  springs  about  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

UTTLIZATION  OF  THE  LANDS 

The  lands  of  the  Niríhuau  basin  are  so  situated  with  reference 
to  the  railroad,  the  city  of  Nahuel  Huapí,  and  the  national  park 
that  their  proper  utilization  is  a  question  of  prime  economic 
importance.  They  are  adapted  to  agriculture  with  irrigation, 
to  cultivation  without  irrigation,  and  to  grazing. 

Wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  onions,  and 
cabbages  have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bariloche  and  farther  west,  where  the  rainfall  exceeds  1,000 
millimeters  a  year.  Hardy  fruit  trees  also  thrive  and  bear  well 
if  sheltered  from  the  western  winds.  Frosts  occur  less  frequently 
here  during  the  summer  in  the  strong  air  currents  that  sweep  over 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  than  in  some  of  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the 
Cordillera  where  the  air  is  quieter.  There  is  therefore  less  dan- 
ger  to  crops.   Toward  the  east  the  rainfall  diminishes  rapidly. 
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In  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí  irrigation  will  be  desírable,  and 
in  dríer  years  necessary,  for  the  ripening  of  a  crop  or  the 
successful  growth  of  alfalfa. 

Grazing  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  has  been  carried  on  for 
twenty-five  years  or  more  over  the  entire  area  of  the  Nirihuau 
and  Niricó  drainage  basins.  The  fiscal  lands  and  the  two  great 
pipperties  that  have  been  known  as  the  Bernal  and  San  Ramón 
estancias  have  ali  been  fully  occupied.  The  native  grasses  grow 
everywhere  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  in  the  valleys,  varying  in 
abundance  and  in  species  according  to  the  soil  and  the  altitude. 
In  winter  the  stock  seek  the  sunny  sheltered  slopes  of  the  lower 
hills.  In  summer  they  go  into  the  swampy  mallins,  as  these 
lowlands  dry  up  and  become  accessible,  or  ascend  into  the  Cor- 
dillera,  where  they  find  nutritious  pasture  even  on  the  highest 
summits.  The  growth  of  pasture  plants  is  described,  by  those 
who  knew  the  range  in  the  early  days  of  occupation,  as  having 
then  been  much  more  luxuriant  than  it  is  now.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  been  diminished  by  severe  grazing,  but  it  has  not  suffered 
any  material  injury  and  is  still,  in  general,  to  be  considered  first- 
class  range. 

Little  wood  grows  in  the  drainage  basins  of  the  Nirihuau 
and  Niricó,  which  lie  outside  of  the  forest  zone.  On  the  head- 
waters  the  niri  grows  along  the  streams  in  groves  of  bushes  and 
small  trees,  and  chaquai  is  also  abundant  in  these  groves,  pre- 
senting  its  usual  ragged  form  in  contrast  to  the  sturdier  niri. 
Ciprés  grows  in  isolated  groups  or  as  individual  trees  in  various 
parts  of  the  area  and  was  formerly  more  abundant,  but  the  trees 
suitable  for  lumber  have  been  cut  away.  Molle,  a  low  alder- 
like  bush,  grows  by  the  brooks  on  the  San  Ramón  Hills  and  is 
the  easternmost  representative  of  the  shrubs  of  the  Cordillera. 

With  these  general  remarks  we  may  pass  to  the  more  detailed 
consideration  of  three  distinct  sections  of  this  drainage  area — 
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the  northeastern  front  of  the  Cordillera,  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel 
Huapí,  and  the  San  Ramón  Hills. 

NORTHEASTERN  FRONT  OF  THE  CORDILLERA 

The  northeastern  front  of  the  Cordillera  comprises  the  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana  and  the  Cerro  Colorado  and  their 
spurs,  which  are  in  general  very  steep.  The  ravines  fali  rapidly  and 
are  very  narrow  at  the  bottom.  Thus  there  are  no  áreas  within 
this  section  which  are  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  the  Cordillera 
must  always  be  given  over  to  grazing,  on  the  lower  slopes  in 
winter  and  the  higher  slopes  in  summer. 

It  is  of  interest  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  the  range  as  nearly 
as  we  may  with  the  available  data,  and  in  doing  so  we  may 
assume  that  the  grazing  is  to  be  intelligently  directed  so  as  to 
obtain  the  largest  possible  return  consistent  with  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  area  by  cattle  or  sheep.  We  must  then  dis- 
tinguish  the  winter  and  summer  ranges  and  assume  that  the 
herds  will  be  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  pasture  qppor- 
tunity  to  seed  and  recover  as  steadily  as  may  be  practicable. 
Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  winter  range  will  be  occupied  from 
May  to  September,  inclusive,  and  the  summer  range  from  October 
to  April,  inclusive,  the  animais  moving  over  it  in  alternate  years, 
first  in  one  direction  and  the  next  year  in  another,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  grasses  may  ripen  seed  every  alternate  year.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  found  that  pasture  can  thus  be  restored 
without  losing  the  feed,  the  occupation  of  the  range  after  the 
seed  has  ripened  being  beneficiai  in  helping  to  distribute  the  seed 
and  manure  the  ground. 

In  estimating  the  seasonal  capacity  of  the  range  as  distin- 
guished  from  its  annual  capacity,  we  are  taking  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  general  practice  of  grazing  in  Patagonia,  and  must  pro- 
ceed  somewhat  without  the  data  of  experience.   It  is  conceded 
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by  sheep  owners  that  more  sheep  may  be  carried  upon  a  given 
área  for  a  shorter  time  than  may  be  kept  upon  it  during  a  longer 
period,  and  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  may  be  approached 
in  the  following  manner.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  certain  range 
will  carry  1,000  sheep  to  the  légua  during  the  entire  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  This  annual  capacity,  stated  in  another 
form,  is  equivalent  to  12,000  sheep-months — that  is,  one  sheep 
grazing  12,000  months,  or  12,000  sheep  grazing  one  month.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  practical  considerations  would  affect  the 
arithmetical  product  and  that  neither  of  these  extremes  would  be 
correct.  Nevertheless,  we  may  use  this  product  as  a  step  toward 
estimating  the  seasonal  capacity,  provided  we  base  our  estimate 
upon  a  percentage  part  of  it.  For  instance,  let  us  assume  that 
the  range  is  to  be  grazed  during  five  winter  months.  Then,  arith- 
metically,  its  capacity  in  sheep  would  be  12,000  sheep-months 
divided  by  five  months,  or  2,400  sheep.  This  figure  seems  ex- 
cessive  when  we  consider  that  the  original  assumption  was  but 
1,000  sheep  for  the  year,  and  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth  if 
we  take  75  per  cent  of  it,  or  1,600  sheep,  as  the  seasonal  capacity 
of  the  range  for  the  five  months  of  winter. 

To  estimate  the  summer  seasonal  capacity  for  the  seven 
remaining  months  of  the  year  on  the  same  basis  of  an  annual 
capacity  of  1,000,  we  would  have  the  proportion 

1,000  X  12  months 
7  months, 

giving  1,714  sheep  per  légua,  which  again  is  probably  excessive, 
but  as  the  period  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  winter  season  we 
may  assume  that  the  effect  of  the  sheep  upon  the  growth  of  the 
grasses  would  be  less  concentrated  and  that  80  per  cent  of  1,714, 
or  1,371,  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  summer  seasonal  range  for 
seven  months. 

These  figures  are  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive  rather  than 
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accurate  and  should  be  qualified  by  various  conditíons  depend- 
ing  upon  the  character  of  the  range  and  the  conditíon  of  the 
pasture  plants,  but  the  method  of  procedure  appears  to  afford 
a  better  basis  for  estimatíng  seasonal  capacity,  as  compared  with 
an  assumed  annual  capacity,  than  mere  guessíng. 

The  annual  canying  capacity  of  the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera, 
not  including  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí  but  taking  into  ac- 
count  the  lower  valleys,  is  estimated  f rom  the  experience  of  graz- 
ing  in  that  district  at  1,250  sheep  to  the  légua.  The  total  area 
is  approximately  500  square  kilometers,  or  20  léguas,  of  which 
three-fourths,  or  15  léguas,  may  be  taken  as  summer  range,  and 
one-fourth,  or  5  léguas,  as  winter  range.  Then  if  we  proceed 
as  in  the  preceding  example  we  will  have  for  the  summer  range 
15  léguas  X  1,250  sheep  X  12  months  X  80  per  cent 

7  months 

equivalent  to  25,714  sheep  for  15  léguas,  or  1,714  sheep  to  the 
légua,  and  for  the  winter  range 

5  léguas  X  1,250  sheep  X  12  months  X  75  per  cent 

5  months 

equivalent  to  11,250  sheep  for  5  léguas,  or  2,250  sheep  to  the 
légua.  This  indicates  that  more  than  twice  as  many  sheep 
may  be  carried  in  the  Cordillera  during  the  summer  than  in  the 
winter,  and  that  either  the  summer  range  must  remain  in  part 
ungrazed  or  winter  range  outside  of  the  Cordillera  must  be  found 
for  some  14,000  sheep.  This  deficiency  in  winter  range  is  to  be 
expected  on  account  of  the  altitude  of  the  pastures  in  the  Cor- 
dillera, and  the  surplus  capacity  of  the  summer  range  should  be 
utilized  to  rest  the  winter  pastures  of  the  iowlands  during  the 
season  of  ripening  and  seeding  of  the  pasture  plants. 
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THE  PAMPA  OF  NAHUEL  HUAPÍ 

The  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí  is  an  extensive  plain  lying  be- 
tween  the  eastern  heights  of  the  Andes  and  the  San  Ramón 
Hills.  It  is  separated  from  the  basín  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  by 
a  belt  of  gravelly  moraine  ridges  about  3  kilometers  in  width. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Nirihuau  and  may  conveniently  be 
divíded  into  three  sections,  the  central  one  of  which  corresponds 
with  the  alluvial  cone  of  that  river.  The  western  and  eastern 
sections  lie  on  either  side  of  the  cone  and  are  limited  by  the 
glacial  gravei  terraces. 

The  western  section  consists  of  1,200  hectares  of  land  suitable 
for  agriculture  under  inigation,  lying  on  the  southeast  side  of 
the  moraine  ridges,  which  are  high  enough  to  protect  it  from  the 
winds  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  In  geologic  origin  the  area  is  an 
outwash  plain  of  gravei  and  sand,  which  has  the  usual  relative 
position  of  such  a  plain  beyond  the  terminal  moraine.  The  sub- 
soil  is  therefore  porous  and  the  surface  has  a  good  slope  of  10 
to  15  meters  to  the  kilometer.  The  soil  itself  is  of  eolian  and 
vegetable  origin  and  is  a  very  fine  grained  sandy  loam  with  a 
large  proportion  of  húmus.  Water  to  irrigate  the  tract  may  be 
derived  from  the  Arroyo  dei  Médio  or,  by  the  construction  of  a 
canal  11  kilometers  long,  from  the  Niricó.  As  the  volumes  of 
these  streams  are  exceedingly  variable,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
establish  storage  basins,  but  the  topography  of  their  valleys  is 
not  very  favorable,  and  it  is  probable  that  irrigation  in  this  dis- 
trict  would  be  practicable  only  from  November  to  the  end  of 
February,  after  which  the  Arroyo  dei  Médio  carnes  very  little 
water.  The  Niricó,  however,  is  a  permanent  stream,  which  at 
its  lowest  stage  probably  has  a  flow  of  1  to  2  cubic  meters  per 
second. 

An  area  which  should  be  reserved  as  a  site  for  a  reservoir  to 
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store  the  waters  of  the  Nirihuau  to  supply  the  city  of  Nahuel 
Huapí  lies  in  the  northem  part  of  the  Pampa,  along  the  course 
of  the  Nirihuau  and  the  Arroyo  dei  Médio;  its  upper  limit  is 
here  assumed  as  the  contour  line  of  810  meters  above  sea9  and  the 
area  covered  is  $}4  square  kilometers. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí  is  about 
8  kilometers  from  the  western  section,  and  is  likewise  suitable  for 
agriculture.  It  comprises  about  1,500  hectares  inclosed  on  the 
north,  east,  and  southwest  by  high  hills,  but,  being  open  toward 
the  northwest,  it  is  somewhat  exposed  to  strong  winds  from  the 
lake  and  should  be  protected  by  windbreaks  of  trees  planted 
along  the  northwest  side,  as  well  as  at  intervals  throughout  the 
area.  The  subsoil  of  this  area  is  gravei  and  sand,  but  the  sur- 
face  soil,  which  is  from  2  to  3  meters  deep,  is  so  fine  and  compact 
that  it  is  almost  impervious  to  water  and  produces  swampy 
tracts  locally  known  as  "mallins."  This  soil  consists  of  fine 
eolian  dust  mingled  with  decayed  vegetation  and  when  thoroughly 
broken  up  is  rich  and  suitable  for  irrigation.  Abundant  water 
for  irrigation  could  be  derived  from  the  Rio  Nirihuau  by  a  short 
canal. 

The  central  section  of  the  Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí  has  the 
form  of  a  very  flat  cone,  although  it  looks  to  one  riding  across  it 
like  a  levei  plain.  It  is  in  fact  the  alluvial  cone  of  gravei  and 
sand  built  out  by  the  Rio  Nirihuau  beyond  the  point  where  the 
stream  issues  from  the  mountains.  The  subsoil  is  therefore  very 
coarse,  and  the  surface  soil  is  a  fine  sandy  loam,  shallower  and 
coarser  in  general  than  that  of  the  eastern  and  western  sections 
but  adequate  to  maintain  a  rich  growth  of  pasture  grasses. 

Partly  on  account  of  its  positíon  and  partly  because  of  its 
rounded  form,  this  section  of  the  Pampa  is  more  exposed  to  the 
winds  than  either  of  the  others  and  is  therefore  less  suited  to 
agriculture.   It  will  no  doubt  eventually  be  practicable  to  es- 
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tablish  windbreaks  of  shrubs  and  trees  and  by  irrigating  it  with 
the  waters  of  the  Nirihuau  to  bring  it  under  cultivation,  but  the 
pasture  is  needed  as  winter  range  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  that 
can  graze  during  the  summer  along  the  northeast  front  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  it  should  be  appropriated  to  that  use  until  eco- 
nomic  conditions  change  materially. 

In  the  estimate  above  made  for  the  grazing  capacity  of  the 
northeast  front  of  the  Cordillera,  it  was  calculated  that  about 
14,000  sheep  would  have  to  find  winter  range  outside  of  the 
mountain  valleys  during  the  five  months  from  May  to  Septem- 
ber,  inclusive.  The  area  of  the  central  section  of  the  Pampa  is 
1.4  léguas.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  grasses  are  allowed  to 
reseed  themselves  every  year  and  are  supplemented  by  hay  crops 
from  the  irrígated  lands,  the  carrying  capacity  may  be  taken  at 
4,000  head  per  légua  per  annum.  Employing  the  method  of 
calculation  of  seasonal  capacity,  and  using  the  seasonal  term 
of  five  months,  we  should  have  a  maximum  winter  capacity  for 
this  range  of  V  of  4,000,  or  9,600  head  per  légua,  equivalent 
to  13,400  head  for  the  entire  area  of  the  central  section  of  the 
Pampa.  This  pasture  is  about  sufficient  for  the  surplus  sheep 
that  could  be  grazed  in  the  Cordillera  during  the  other  seven 
months  of  the  year. 

SAN  RAMON  HILLS 

The  San  Ramón  Hills  and  the  valleys  that  lie  among  them  are 
estimated  to  contain  the  following  áreas,  suited  to  the  several 
objects  indicated: 
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The  agricultural  lands  are  mallins  and  terrace  plains,  of 
limited  extent.  They  lie  on  the  Arroyo  la  Lana,  where  the  brook 
runs  through  flats,  and  are  confined  by  the  hills  or  by  ravines 
along  its  course.  Their  altitude  is  between  86o  and  910  meters — 
too  high  for  cultivation  except  for  oats  or  hay.  The  soil  is  a 
fine-grained  loam,  in  part  sandy,  in  part  swamp-muck  with  much 
húmus.  The  subsoil  is  gravei  or  sand  from  the  earlier  glacial 
deposits.  Drainage  and  spring  irrigation  with  the  waters  of  the 
Arroyo  la  Lana  should  be  applied.  The  use  of  these  small  áreas 
should  be  auxiliary  to  grazing  on  the  extensive  range  afforded 
by  the  San  Ramón  Hills. 

The  grazing  lands  of  the  San  Ramón  Hills  belong  to  the  class 
of  the  high  Pampas  and  are  similar  to  those  on  the  treeless  hills 
of  Pilcaniyeu  or  Anecón,  but  they  receive  more  rain  and  have  a 
somewhat  greater  capacity.  As  compared  with  the  Cordillera, 
however,  they  receive  less  rain  and  much  less  snow.  They  are 
lower  and  a  large  part  of  the  area  is  sheltered.  The  surf ace  is  so 
irregular  that  animais  may  find  sunny  sheltered  slopes  in  nearly 
ali  parts  of  the  hills,  and  there  is  no  large  area  to  be  distinguished 
as  summer  range  in  contrast  to  winter  range. 

Certain  áreas,  however,  in  consequence  of  their  positíon  fac- 
ing  the  valley  of  the  Limay  and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  are  exposed 
to  severe  winds  and  are  thus  rendered  less  valuable  for  grazing, 
both  because  stock  will  go  on  them  only  temporarily  and  because 
the  vegetation  is  scantier. 

The  San  Ramón  Hills  are  suitable  for  grazing  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  or  mules.  The  capacity  in  sheep,  reckoned  per  annum, 
but  assuming  judicious  distribution  of  the  fiocks  according  to 
seasonal  requirements,  may  be  taken  at  1,500  per  légua  for  the 
6.6  léguas  (166  square  kilometers)  of  grazing  land,  or  a  total  of 
10,000  sheep.  This  e^imate  omits  from  consideration  the  10 
square  kilometers,  or  roughly  one-third  of  a  légua,  of  land  as- 
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signed  to  agricultura,  which  would  carry  1,500  sheep  or  300 
cattle  on  natural  pasture.  If  sown  in  alfalfa,  timothy,  or  clover 
this  land  would  still  further  increase  the  carrying  capadty  of 
the  entire  range,  which  may  safely  be  estimated  at  12,000  to 
15,000  sheep,  together  with  1,000  head  of  cattle  or  horses. 
Variations  of  the  annual  rainfall  affect  the  pasture  and  occasion 
corresponding  variations  of  capacity. 

There  are  no  forests  in  the  San  Ramón  Hills,  nor  any  trees 
whatever,  except  a  few  scattered  ciprés.  Along  the  streams 
there  is  agrowth  of  shrubs. 

The  useless  lands  are  rocky  slopes  or  precipices,  which  are 
situated  mostly  on  Cerro  Carmen  de  Villega  and  the  range  that 
eztends  from  it  northeastward. 

Lago  Gutiérrez,  which  is  10  kilometers  long,  is  tributary  to 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapf .  From  its  north  end  the  Arroyo  Gutiérrez 
flows  out  across  a  gravei  plain  and  enters  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 
near  Puerto  Moreno.  The  altitude  of  Lago  Gutiérrez  being  800 
meters  above  sea  and  that  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  770  meters, 
the  stream  has  a  fali  of  30  meters,  which  is  distributed  through- 
out  its  length  in  a  series  of  rapids  over  a  gravelly  bed.  The 
shores  of  Lago  Gutiérrez,  which  lies  in  a  deep  glacial  trough 
between  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana  and  El  Catedral,  are  bold  and 
abrupt,  Qn  the  east  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana  rises  1,200  meters 
and  on  the  west  El  Catedral  towers  preápitously  1,600  meters 
above  the  lake.  Still,  the  lower  slopes  are  generally  not  so  rocky 
but  that  they  afford  room  here  and  there  for  cultivated  fields. 
The  southern  shore  especially  is  a  low  plain  and  much  of  it  is 
swampy.  The  valley  continues  southward,  as  if  through  a 
gateway  in  the  range,  from  Lago  Gutiérrez  to  Lago  Mascardi. 
In  passing  through  this  valley  one  observes  no  dividing  ridge, 
yet  one  crosses  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  watershed  beyond 
the  Continental  Divide.   The  fact  that  the  parting  of  the 
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waters  lies  in  this  profoundly  deep  valley  is  one  of  many  pe- 
culiarities  in  the  tortuous  drainage  of  the  southern  Cordillera. 
North  of  Lago  Gutiérrez  is  Ottoshôhe,  a  pictuxesque  wooded  hill 
which  rises  west  of  Bariloche  to  a  height  of  1,405  meters. 

Both  shores  of  Lago  Gutiérrez  have  been  heavily  wooded, 
and  the  western  shore  has  stíll  a  growth  of  coihué  and  ciprés, 
which  extends  back  into  the  ravines  of  El  Catedral  to  the  timber 
line.  There  is  also  an  extensive  area  of  small  trees  and  under- 
brush  on  the  terrace  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lake,  the  prin- 
cipal species  being  niri.  The  forest  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake  was  mainly  ciprés  but  has  been  badly  burned.  A  feature 
of  the  forest  growth  which  extends  along  ali  the  eastern  shores  of 
Lago  Gutiérrez  and  Lago  Mascardi  is  the  distribution  of  the 
forest  in  three  zones  according  to  altitude.  In  the  lower  zone 
the  dark-green  Andean  beech,  the  coihué,  and  the  ciprés  form  a 
heavy  growth;  higher  up  there  is  a  belt  of  underbrush  without 
the  larger  trees,  representing  an  old  bum;  and  still  higher  there 
is  a  zone  of  lenga,  a  variety  of  the  beech,  which  grows  only  at 
high  altitudes  and  is  not  readily  destroyed  by  fire.  Above  these 
highest  trees,  beyond  an  altitude  of  1,600  meters,  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  grass  or  consist  of  bare  rock. 

The  scenery  on  the  west  side  of  Lago  Gutiérrez  is  especially 
picturesque.  The  cliffs  of  El  Catedral  are  massive  and  imposing, 
and  wild  ravines  lead  up  to  the  slender  but  rugged  pinnacles  to 
which  the  mountain  owes  its  name. 

Lago  Mascardi  and  the  Upper  Manso  Valley 

Lago  Mascardi  is  a  peculiar  U-shaped  lake,  one  arm  of  which 
occupies  a  section  of  the  valley  that  contains  also  Lago  Gutiérrez, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  gravei  plain.  The  lake  is 
a  link  in  the  curious  chain  of  rivers  and  lakes  that  make  up  the 
Rio  Manso.   The  main  stream  rises  in  the  glaciers  on  the  south 
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and  southeast  slopes  of  Mount  Tronador  and,  flowing  through 
a  wide  swampy  valley  about  15  kilometers  long,  enters  the  west- 
ern  arm  of  Lago  Mascardi.  Leaving  the  lake  at  the  southwest 
the  river  runs  westward  to  Lago  Hess,  thus  doubling  on  itself. 
In  its  uppermost  section,  before  reaching  Lago  Mascardi,  the 
Rio  Manso  receives  a  number  of  tributaries  from  the  north  and 
south.  Those  from  the  north  are  short  and,  rising  in  the  very 
high  range  (2,000  meters)  which  carnes  the  Continental  Divide 
from  Mount  Tronador  to  Cerro  Catedral,  fali  precipitously  in 
deep  ravines.  The  streams  which  enter  the  Manso  from  the 
south  are  longer,  rise  in  lower  hills,  and  flow  through  valleys 
that  are  wide  and  accessible  and  through  which  good  passes  lead 
to  Lago  Hess.  But  one  other  stream  of  importance  besides  the 
Rio  Manso  enters  Lago  Mascardi.  It  flows  in  a  short  course 
with  a  fali  of  28  meters  from  Lago  Guillelmo.  The  Guillelmo 
basin  is  a  broad  glaciated  valley  bounded  by  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque  ranges  that  exceed  2,000  meters  in  altitude.  The  upper 
part  of  the  valley  is  characterized  by  gravei  terraces  and  an  ex- 
tensive  swamp,  from  which  several  streams  enter  the  lake.  The 
stretch  between  Lago  Guillelmo  and  Lago  Mascardi  is  marked 
by  rocky  knobs  among  which  the  brook  falis  in  cascades. 

Most  conspicuous  of  the  peaks  and  ranges  among  which  the 
Rio  Manso  meanders  is  Mount  Tronador.  Extending  from 
that  great  peak  toward  the  east  and  south  are  two  ranges,  which 
inclose  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Manso.  The  northern,  which 
imites  Tronador  with  El  Catedral,  has  a  number  of  peaks  whose 
bold  precipitous  pinnacles  rise  above  2,000  meters.  The  range 
is  exceedingly  bold  and  very  picturesque  and  is  difficult  of  ac- 
cess  on  account  of  its  precipitous  character.  It  is  part  of  the 
Continental  Divide  separating  the  Atlantic  waters  of  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí  from  the  Pacific  waters  of  the  Manso.  The  range 
which  runs  south  from  Mount  Tronador  is  broader  than  the 
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one  just  described.  Its  summits  do  not  exceed  1,900  meters  in 
elevation,  and  the  passes  among  them  vary  from  1,200  to  1,400 
meters.  This  range  carries  the  boundary  line  between  Chile 
and  Argentina.  Its  topographic  forms  are  less  bold  than  those 
of  the  northern  range,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  slopes  is 
forest  covered. 

At  the  head  of  the  southwestern  source  of  the  Manso,  imme- 
diately  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  of  El  Tronador,  is  the  pass  by 
which  Friar  Menéndez  crossed  the  range  when  searching  for  the 
lost  road  of  Vuriloche.  Through  the  studies  of  Senor  Fran- 
cisco Fonck  and  his  collaborators*  it  has  been  shown  that  Me- 
néndez really  followed  the  old  route,  at  least  at  the  crossing  of 
the  range,  south  of  Tronador,  in  the  Paso  de  las  Lagunitas,  better 
called  by  its  ancient  name  the  Paso  de  Vuriloche.  Thence, 
according  to  Fonck,  the  old  path  probably  descended  southeast- 
ward  to  Lago  Fonck  and  Lago  Hess  and  passed  south  of  Lago 
Mascardi,  of  which  it  followed  the  eastern  shore.  Since  Fonck 
wrote  this  district  has  been  surveyed  by  Emilio  E.  Frey,  an 
Argentine  engineer,  one  of  the  able  men  gathered  together  under 
the  "Perito"  Moreno  on  the  "Comisión  de  Limites/9  and  we 
can  better  trace  both  the  route  of  Menéndez  and  the  probable 
course  of  the  ancient  road.  By  descending  from  the  Paso  de 
Vuriloche  to  Lago  Fonck  and  so  to  Lago  Hess,  the  travelers 
would  have  gone  out  of  their  way  and  would  have  encountered 
in  the  precipitous  shores  of  Lago  Fonck  the  very  difficulties  they 
were  seeking  to  avoid.  But  by  going  directly  east,  as  Menéndez 
apparently  did,  they  would  have  traversed  wooded  slopes  and 
open  grassy  valleys  to  the  head  of  Lago  Mascardi,  where  the  Rio 
Manso  enters  the  northwest  arm,  and  would  thence  have  crossed 
by  a  low  pass  over  a  southern  spur  of  El  Catedral  to  Lago  Gu- 

*  See  "  Viajes  de  Fray  Francisco  Menéndez  á  la  Cordillera,"  publicados  y  comentados 
por  Francisco  Fonck.   Edidón  centenária,  Valparaiso,  1896. 
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tiérrez,  pursuing  a  nearly  direct  easterly  course.  This  seems 
to  the  writer,  who  has  personally  been  over  much  of  the  ground, 
the  probable  route  of  the  "Camino  de  Vuriloche"  east  of  Las 
Lagunitas. 

An  arm  of  the  Rio  Manso,  heading  on  the  southwestern 
slope  of  £1  Tronador,  flows  around  the  south  síde  of  the  moun- 
tain  and  falis  rapidly  to  the  valley  on  the  east.  The  canyon  is 
deep  and  the  river  broken  by  high  cascades.  The  engineer 
Frey  ascended  by  this  canyon,  but  it  is  very  difficult. 

The  mountains  about  Lago  Mascardi  rise  from  1,800  to  2,000 
meters  above  the  sea,  or  several  hundred  meters  above  timber 
line,  and  the  summits  are  as  a  mie  bare  crags,  which  enhance  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  scenery  about  the  lake. 

The  valleys  of  this  district  have  been  occupied  by  deep  gla- 
ciers  during  at  least  two  distinct  glacial  epochs.  The  effect  of 
the  earlier  glaciation  was  to  widen  them,  and  possibly  the  later 
glaciation  may  have  had  a  similar  result,  but  in  the  latest  retreat 
of  the  ice  the  valleys  and  mountain  slopes  were  left  covered  by 
glacial  deposits  of  various  kinds.  These  deposits,  which  are 
generally  composed  of  coarse  gravei  and  sand,  now  constitute 
the  subsoils  of  the  region.  Upon  the  subsoil  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation  of  vegetable  húmus  mingled  with  a  modified  subsoil,  which 
produces  a  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  that  is  f avorable  to  the  growth 
of  trees.  These  soils  are  as  a  rule  well  drained  and  fertile.  They 
extend  up  the  slopes  from  500  to  1,000  meters  above  the  valley 
bottoms.  Near  the  lake  shores  and  river  bottoms  the  deposits 
form  terraces,  usually  of  small  area  but  adequate  for  villa  sites 

_  * 

and  gardens.  Otherwise  the  soils  lie  upon  slopes  that  are  too 
steep  for  cultivation  and  must  be  kept  under  forest  to  prevent 
erosion.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Manso,  which  has  an  area  of 
about  1,200  hectares,  is  an  extensive  swamp  which  is  difficult  to 
traverse.   It  can  probably  be  drained  and  cleared  for  pasture 
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where  it  is  now  overgrown  with  shrubs.  Portions  of  it  are  grassy 
swamps  or  mallins  and  are  available  for  summer  pasture  in  their 
present  conditíon. 

Ali  of  this  drainage  basín  except  the  extreme  eastern  portion, 
in  the  heights  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana,  is  within  the  climatic 
zone  of  forest  growth.  A  dense  virgin  forest  originally  covered 
ali  of  the  surface  up  to  the  bare  rocks  of  the  precipice,  and  such 
a  forest  still  exists  over  the  greater  part  of  the  basin.  It  is  par- 
ticularly  continuous  and  beautiful  in  the  mountain  region  west 
of  Lago  Mascardi  and  south  of  the  upper  Rio  Manso,  where  it 
extends  across  the  international  boundary  into  Chile.  North 
of  the  upper  Manso  Valley  a  similar  growth  covers  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  continental  range  and  spreads  over  the  península 
which  lies  between  the  two  arms  of  Lago  Mascardi.  Qn  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  lake  there  is  also  a  belt  of  original  forest 
with  many  large  and  handsome  trees.  An  area  of  burnt  forest, 
in  which  the  dead  trees  are  still  standing  and  the  underbrush  is 
small,  extends  from  a  point  north  of  the  outlet  of  Lago  Mascardi 
around  the  southern  shore  across  the  valley  of  Lago  Guillelmo 
and  up  the  mountain  slopes  on  ali  sides.  The  scars  of  an  older 
fire  may  be  traced  in  áreas  of  low  bushes  and  trees  along  the 
mountain  slope  east  of  Lago  Mascardi,  above  the  remnant  of 
virgin  forest,  ali  the  way  to  Lago  Gutiérrez.  The  entire  area 
comprising  both  the  virgin  forest  and  the  burnt  slopes  of  different 
dates  should  be  brought  under  forest  and  so  maintained  by  a 
proper  exploitation  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  conserve  the  soil  and 
maintain  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  lake. 

There  is  but  little  variation  in  the  character  of  this  forest, 
which  comprises  the  common  species.  Coihué  and  ciprés  occur 
in  intimate  association  on  ali  the  lower  slopes  and  better  soils. 
The  coihué  is  particularly  large  and  old.  The  ciprés  runs  up 
beyond  the  coihué  along  the  slopes,  wherever  they  are  rocky 
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and  drier,  forming  groves  or  growing  as  isolated  trees.  At 
elevatíons  more  than  1,100  meters  above  the  sea,  even  in  situa- 
tíons  otherwise  favorable  to  it,  the  coihué  usually  does  not  occur, 
its  place  being  taken  by  the  other  variety  of  the  Nothofagus, 
called  lenga  or  leda. 

In  the  districts  which  have  been  burned  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct  types  of  growth.  That  found  in  the  older  burns  consists 
of  niri,  maitén,  and  bamboo,  wíth  occasionally  some  retamo 
and  palopichi,  but  most  of  the  region  is  too  high  for  the  latter 
species.  In  the  more  recent  burns,  where  the  dead  trees  still 
give  a  certain  proportion  of  shade  and  the  shrubs  have  not  yet 
gained  possession,  a  wild  pea  grows  rankly.  When  tender  it  is 
greedily  eaten  by  cattle  and  is  said  to  make  excellent  hay. 

The  forest  lands  of  this  drainage  basin  are  suitable  for  cattle 
grazing.  In  the  virgin  forest  the  principal  fodder  is  the  bamboo, 
on  which  the  cattle  thrive,  especially  during  the  winter,  when 
they  bury  themselves  in  the  cane-brakes  for  both  food  and 
shelter. 

The  burnt  forests  have  as  a  mie  been  burned  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  more  accessible  for  cattle  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  pasture.  Several  valuable  grasses  and  the  wild  pea 
grow  vigorously  and  afford  excellent  feed.  Above  the  forest 
are  the  grassy  alpine  pastures,  to  which  the  cattle  resort  in 
summer. 

Lago  HesSy  Lago  Vidal  Gortnaz,  and  Tributaries 

Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz  are  twin  lakes,  occupy- 
ing  an  extensive  basin  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the  upper 
Rio  Manso  and  those  of  several  streams  that  flow  f rom  the 
western  Cordillera.  Their  united  volume  forms  the  middle 
Rio  Manso.  The  drainage  basin  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 

the  Chilean  boundary,  which  follows  the  crest  of  the  western  ] 
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Cordillera,  and,  being  limited  also  on  ali  other  sides  by  high 
mountains,  it  is  very  retired  and  very  beautiful. 

Lago  Hess  is  just  south  of  latitude  41o  20'.  Lying  inune- 
diately  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  western  Cordillera,  the  dis- 
trict  is  within  the  reach  of  the  heavy  rains  and  snows  that  cross 
the  range  from  Chile,  and  the  annual  precipitation  is  probably 
not  less  than  1,500  millimeters.  About  Lago  Fonck  and  west 
of  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz  it  may  be  as  much  as  3,000  millimeters. 
Although  not  so  high  as  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  Lago  Hess  is  more 
liable  to  frost,  as  there  is  but  little  wind,  and  cold  air  gathers  in 
the  basin.  Frosts  occurred  during  the  first  week  of  February, 
191 2,  in  midsummer,  in  the  lowlands  about  the  lake,  but  probably 
they  are  not  f elt  at  that  season  a  little  higher  up  on  the  terraces. 
The  grasses  and  autumn-flowering  plants  ripen  unaffected  by 
frost.  Wild  cattle,  strayed  and  descended  from  stolen  herds 
en  route  across  the  mountains  to  Chile,  are  fairly  numerous  and 
are  in  good  condition.  They  find  abundant  feed  and  shelter  in 
the  f orests  and  cane  thickets. 

The  natural  routes  of  access  to  this  basin,  which  lies  off  the 
main  lines  of  travei,  are  from  Lago  Mascardi  on  the  east  and 
from  the  upper  Manso  Valley  on  the  north.  Both  lead  to  Lago 
Hess.  A  rugged  trail  now  follows  the  southern  shore  of  Lago 
Mascardi  to  the  outlet  and  proceeds  down  the  Rio  Manso  on  the 
left  bank,  avoiding  the  morasses  that  border  the  river  and  the 
little  gorges  through  which  it  flows.  No  other  path  has  yet 
been  opened,  but  from  the  north  of  Lago  Hess  low  valleys  and 
passes  extend  to  the  Rio  Manso  above  Lago  Mascardi  and  will 
be  utilized  to  open  communication  between  the  lake  and  the 
region  about  Mount  Tronador. 

The  drainage  system  of  which  Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Vidal 
Gormaz  are  the  receiving  basins  is  peculiar  in  the  zigzag  course 
taken  by  the  Rio  Manso,  which  is  the  main  stream  linking  the 
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varíous  elements  together.  Rising  on  Mount  Tronador,  the 
Manso  flows  southeastward  to  Lago  Mascardi;  on  leaving  that 
lake  it  runs  westward  to  Lago  Hess  and  beyond,  but  before 
reaching  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz  it  turns  sharply  back  along  the 
foot  of  a  high  range  and  takes  a  southeastward  course  to  Lago 
Steffen.  Between  the  basins  of  Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Steffen  the 
river  falis  220  meters  in  a  very  precipitous  canyon,  which  has 
been  entered  from  the  north  and  south  but  has  not  yet  been 
traversed  from  end  to  end. 

From  the  north  Lago  Hess  receives  the  Rio  Quieto,  the  outlet 
of  Lago  Fonck.  The  canyon  which  is  occupied  by  Lago  Fonck 
heads  in  the  western  Cordillera  some  distance  south  of  Mount 
Tronador  and  is  overlooked  by  Cerro  Volcánico. 

Lago  Vidal  Gormaz  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  western  Cordillera 
and  receives  affluents  from  four  mountain  valleys,  two  of  which 
contain  small  lakes.  Its  outlet  is  a  small  stream  with  very 
slight  fali  entering  the  Rio  Manso  below  Lago  Hess. 

Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz  occupy  but  a  part  of  the 
intermontane  depression  in  which  they  lie,  which  has  an  area 
of  270  square  kilometers.  Their  shores  are  in  part  low,  in  part 
higher  gravei  terraces,  which  between  the  two  lakes  surround  a 
rocky  hill  about  50  meters  above"  the  water  surface.  The  entire 
basin  is  a  hollow,  irregularly  eroded  and  partly  filled  by  glacial 
deposits. 

The  summits  of  the  western  Cordillera  and  of  its  spurs, 
which  project  into  the  depression,  are  1,600  to  1,900  meters  high 
and  are  in  part  capped  by  lava  flows  from  Mount  Tronador. 
Southeast  of  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz  is  a  range  of  rounded  hills  of 
schist,  and  southeast  of  Lago  Hess,  beyond  the  canyon  of  the 
Manso,  is  a  very  precipitous  range  of  granite  and  quartzite  which 
attains  2,200  meters  above  the  sea.  Northeast  of  Lago  Hess, 
between  the  lake  and  the  upper  Manso  Valley,  is  an  area  of 
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heavily  wooded  mountains,  traversed  by  deep,  flat-bottomed 
valleys  separated  by  low  passes.  As  none  of  these  features  are 
yet  named  they  can  be  best  distinguished  by  an  examination  of 
the  topogiaphíc  map. 

As  this  region  has  been  occupied  by  glacieis  which  reached 
more  than  600  meters  above  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys,  the 
valleys  are  filled  with  glacial  drift  and  the  mountain  slopes  are 
covered  with  similar  material.  Volcanic  ash,  blown  across  the 
range  from  the  Chilean  side,  overlies  the  drift,  and  upon  this 
rich,  well-drained  soil  the  forest  grows  luxuriantly  up  to  the 
margins  of  the  precipices  that  characterize  many  of  the  heights. 
The  forest  cover  prevents  a  close  study  of  the  distribution  of 
soils,  but  the  ezbtence  of  certain  types  may  be  inf erred  from 
the  history  of  glaciation.  When  the  latest  great  glacier  had 
filled  the  valleys  and  began  to  retreat,  the  lateral  streams  that 
flowed  between  its  margin  and  the  mountain  side  built  up 
deposits  of  sand  and  alluvial  soil,  which.  now  f orm  elevated  ter- 
races  and  in  places  extensive  benches.  Elsewhere,  in  lakelets 
dammed  by  the  ice  in  hollows  on  the  mountain  slopes,  finer 
deposits  of  sandy  clay  were  laid  down.  Where  the  brooks  ran 
swiftly  there  now  remain  coarser  accumulations  of  gravei  In 
the  final  stages  of  retreat  the  glacier  lef t  heterogeneous  deposits 
of  ground  moraine,  especially  in  the  valley  bottoms.  Over  ali 
these  coarser  or  finer  deposits  of  gravelly  and  sandy  character 
the  volcanic  ash  was  laid  down,  partly  as  it  fell,  partly  as  it  was 
washed  down  from  higher  leveis  to  fiats  where  it  could  accumu- 
late.  In  some  sections  it  is  a  meter  or  more  in  thickness;  in 
others  it  may  be  absent.  Thus  the  depth  of  rich  soil  and  the 
character  of  the  subsoil  vary  from  place  to  place.  They  can  be 
judged  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  forest  and  the  distribution  of 
species,  and  also  by  the  topographic  slope  of  the  surf ace.  There 
is  a  considerable  area  of  land  suitable  for  raising  pasture  crops. 
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The  valleys  tributary  to  Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz 
are  covered  with  a  very  heavy  forest  growth,  which  extends 
unbroken  across  the  upper  Rio  Manso  and  southward  to  Lago 
Martin.  It  is  one  of  the  larger  áreas  (and  within  the  national 
park  the  laigest)  of  virgin  forest  untouched  by  fire.  The  upper 
limit  of  the  trees  is  about  1,600  meters  above  the  sea,  or  about 
870  meters  above  the  lakes,  down  to  which  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  crowns  extends  without  a  break.  The  species  are  those  com- 
mon  to  ali  this  region,  the  coihué  and  ciprés  up  to  about  1,100 
meters  and  lenga  above  that  altitude.  In  the  western  valleys, 
where  the  rainfall  is  greatest,  there  is  probably  a  representation 
of  the  alerce,  maniu,  and  other  species  that  prefer  the  damper 
climate.  The  rich  soil  and  moisture  are  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  cane  (bamboo),  which  forms  dense  thickets  under  the 
forest  trees. 

In  the  valleys  of  the  Manso  between  Lago  Mascardi  and  Lago 
Hess,  ali  about  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  latter  and  down  the 
canyon  of  the  middle  Manso,  on  both  sides,  the  forest  has  been 
burned.  It  was  probably  not  so  dense  originally  as  that  about 
Lago  Fonck  and  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz,  as  the  rainfall  in  this  region 
is  not  so  heavy.  Throughout  this  burnt  area  the  dead  trees  are 
stOl  standing.  A  dense  growth  of  retamo,  palopichi,  maitén, 
niri,  and  bamboo  has  sprung  up,  but  it  is  not  yet  more  than 
2  to  3  meters  high,  and  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  burns. 

The  mountain  slopes  in  which  the  Rio  Manso  and  its  tribu- 
taríes  have  their  sources  should  be  permanently  retained  in  for- 
est in  order  to  maintain  the  summer  flow  in  the  river  and  diminish 
the  floods  of  winter  and  spring.  The  forest  is,  moreover,  one 
of  the  most  essential  elements  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  region, 
and  as  there  can  be  no  higher  or  more  profitable  use  of  this  area 
than  that  of  a  national  park  attractive  to  tourists,  the  preserva- 
tion  of  this  forest  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have 
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charge  of  the  region.  In  classifying  the  lands  for  whatever  uses 
they  may  be  suited,  this  object  should  always  be  given  the 
preference. 

Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  region  at  the  foot  of  the  snowy 
mountains  the  summer  temperatures  are  cool.  The  propor- 
tion  of  cloud  to  sunshine  is  larger  than  it  is  farther  east.  The 
intensity  and  duration  of  sunlight  are  not  great.  Thus  fruit, 
vegetables,  or  wheat  will  not  thrive,  but  oats  may  be  grown  and 
also  the  native  grasses,  which  afford  excellent  pasture  and  ripen 
their  seeds  in  spite  of  the  frost.  Cultivation  of  these  grasses 
and  of  others  suited  to  the  conditions  will  be  profitable  in  order 
to  supply  winter  feed  to  cattle,  which  may  be  grazed  in  the 
meadows  and  f  orests  and  during  the  summer  in  the  alpine  pastures 
above  the  forest  zone.  Ali  lands  suitable  to  such  culture  may  be 
considered  agricultural  lands.  They  lie  at  the  lower  leveis  about 
Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz  and  in  part  are  overgrown 
with  dense  forest  and  in  part  are  mallins  with  a  growth  of  grass 
and  niri,  or  only  of  grasses.  They  also  extend  along  the  valley 
eastward  from  Lago  Hess  to  Lago  Mascardi  in  the  form  of 
mallins  interspersed  with  rocky  hillocks.  The  development  of 
these  lands  for  culture  will  require  clearing  of  the  burnt  forest 
and  draining  of  the  swamps. 

In  falling  some  290  meters  between  Lago  Mascardi  and 
Lago  Steffen  the  Rio  Manso  is  capable  of  developing  a  large 
amount  of  power.  Between  Lago  Mascardi  and  Lago  Hess  the 
fali  is  70  meters,  according  to  the  difference  of  elevation  obtained 
by  the  Comisión  de  Limites  by  barometric  observation.  This 
fali  is  distributed  in  a  number  of  cascades  and  rapids  and  as  there 
are  others  which  can  be  more  profitably  exploited,  it  will  prob- 
ably  be  used  only  to  develop  power  for  local  lighting  or  for 
dairying.  The  great  fali  of  220  meters  from  Lago  Hess  to  Lago 
Steffen  may  eventually  be  developed  by  using  Lago  Hess  as  a 
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storage  reservoir  and  installing  a  battery  of  pressure  pipes  to 
carry  the  water  under  the  high  head  of  Lago  Steffen.  The  Rio 
Manso  has  been  found  to  have  a  flow  of  40  cubic  meters  per 
second  at  low  water,  where  it  leaves  Lago  Steffen.  Estimates 
based  on  a  probable  rainfall  of  1,800  millimeters  per  annum 
over  the  drainage  basin  above  Lago  Steffen,  omítting  Lago 
Martin,  indicate  a  probable  average  flow  of  60  cubic  meters 
per  second  throughout  the  year.  The  total  fali  would  there- 
fore  yield  more  than  100,000  horsepower,  possibly  150,000.  In 
order  to  secure  an  adequate  and  constant  volume  in  case  this 
fali  should  be  nsed,  it  might  be  desirable  to  convert  Lago  Hess  into 
a  larger  reservoir  by  damming  the  outlet.  There  is  a  cascade 
in  the  Rio  Manso,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  streams  from 
Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz,  where  the  river  is  divided 
by  an  island  and  flows  over  the  bedrock  between  rocky  banks. 
The  construction  at  this  point  of  a  dam  which  would  raise  the 
water  in  Lago  Hess  from  5  to  10  meters  would  not  meet  with 
any  difficulty.  The  cost  of  installation  in  the  precipitous  can- 
yon  will  tend  to  make  this  power  more  expensive  than  that  of 
the  Villegas,  for  instance,  and  it  will  probably  be  developed 
only  when  manuf  acturing  requires  it. 

With  the  development  of  tourist  travei,  as  well  as  of  the  pos- 
sible  dairying  industry  of  the  distríct,  the  point  at  which  the  Rio 
Manso  enters  Lago  Hess  will  become  a  center  for  the  meeting 
of  roads  from  the  east,  north,  and  south  and  consequently  will 
be  the  principal  point  of  settlement.  There  will  be  a  road  from 
Lago  Mascardi  to  Lago  Hess.  It  will  also  extend  along  the  east* 
ern  shore  of  Lago  Hess  and,  leaving  that  lake  at  the  northeast 
corner,  continue  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Manso,  and  thence 
to  the  Seno  de  la  Trinidad,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Tronador,  where 
it  will  connect  with  the  road  from  Puerto  Blest,  on  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí. 
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The  remoteness  of  this  district  from  communication  and  its 
situation  in  the  national  park  are  not  favorable  to  industrial 
development,  and  it  will  long  remain  only  a  resort.  Neverthe- 
less  the  time  will  probably  come  when  there  will  be  a  market  for 
dairy  products  in  the  cities  of  the  Cordillera  and  of  the  terri- 
tories  within  reach,  and  the  rich  verdure  that  will  grow  under 
the  local  climatic  conditions  will  invite  the  introduction  of  herds 
for  the  manufacture  of  milk  products.  The  transformation  of 
burnt  f orests  and  swamps  into  verdant  fields  occupied  by  well- 
kept  herds  should  not  be  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the  beauty  of 
these  lakes,  which  may  then  have  ali  the  charm  of  the  English 
lake  region,  set  among  the  great  heights  of  the  Andes.  In  con- 
trast  to  the  immediate  setting  of  Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Vidal 
Gormaz  in  grassy  pastures  and  open  groves,  dense  f orests  will 
always  clothe  the  upper  slopes  up  to  the  cliffs  that  wall  the 
higher  summits,  and  deep  in  its  canyon  Lago  Fonck  lies  under 
precipices  and  overhanging  beeches,  now  a  dark-green  mirror, 
now  tossed  into  foam-crested  waves.  Whatever  settlements 
may  be  established  west  of  Lago  Hess,  on  or  above  Lago  Vidal 
Gormaz,  must  have  connection  with  the  road  by  a  branch  across 
the  Rio  Manso  below  Lago  Hess,  extending  into  the  Cordillera. 
There  are  passes  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  several  streams  com- 
ing  down  to  Lago  Fonck  and  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz,  through  which 
trails  will  eventually  be  built  to  Chile.  It  is  possible  that  a 
trail  will  be  established  down  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Manso  from 
Lago  Hess  to  Lago  Steffen,  but  as  no  one  has  yet  passed  through 
the  canyon  from  one  lake  to  the  other,  on  account  of  the 
obstacles  of  underbrush  and  precipices,  the  route  is  not  likely  to 
become  more  than  a  footpath. 
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Drainage  Basin  of  Lago  Martin  and  Lago  Steffen 

The  drainage  basin  of  Lago  Martin  and  Lago  Steffen  lies 
south  of  that  which  has  just  been  described,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  western  Cordillera,  north  of  a  very  high  range  which 
extends  f rom  the  Cordillera  eastward  to  the  central  valley.  Its 
basin  opens  toward  the  east  and  yet  ingress  f rom  that  side  is 
difficult  on  account  of  the  precipitous  shores  of  Lago  Steffen. 
The  region  has  theref  ore  remained  unvisited,  and  ali  the  western 
portion  above  Lago  Martin  is  still  unbroken  virgin  forest,  con- 
tinuous  with  that  about  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz.  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  area,  however,  comprising  the  canyon  of  the  middle 
Manso,  and  the  high  range  and  valley  still  farther  east  have  been 
burned  and  the  forests  completely  destroyed.  It  is  important 
to  guard  against  further  encroachments  by  fire. 

Lago  Martin  and  Lago  Steffen  lie  220  meters  below  Lago  Hess, 
at  an  elevation  of  509  meters  above  the  sea.  The  high  moun- 
tains  which  surround  Lago  Hess  extend  southward  on  either 
side  of  the  canyon  of  the  Rio  Manso  and  tower  1,500  meters 
above  the  waters  of  Lago  Martin  and  Lago  Steffen.  On  the  south 
side  of  these  lakes  the  St.  Elena  Range  extends  from  east  towest, 
and  its  peaks  also  rise  1,500  meters  above  them.  Thus  the  lakes 
lie  in  a  profound  gorge  bounded  by  precipices.  The  upper  val- 
ley of  Lago  Martin  is  a  broad  basin,  in  which  two  brooks  flow 
from  the  northern  and  western  divides.  These  gentler  slopes 
are  very  heavily  timbered,  and  it  is  evident  that  beneath  the 
forests  there  is  a  deep  deposit  of  glacial  drif t,  with  a  rich  soil  of 
volcanic  ash,  but  the  slopes  are  too  steep  to  be  useful  for  agri- 
culture.  This  basin  should  therefore  always  remain  a  forest 
reserve,  and  as  it  is  extremely  inaccessible  it  should  be  left  as 
long  as  possible  in  its  natural  condition. 

From  Lago  Hess  to  Lago  Steffen  the  Rio  Manso  flows  in  a 
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southeasterly  course  and  falis  220  meters  in  a  preápitous  canyon. 
The  water  power  which  may  there  be  obtained  has  already  been 
descríbed.  Other  than  this  waterpower,  there  is  no  economic 
use  to  which  this  basin  can  be  put  that  can  compare  in  value 
with  the  service  it  will  render  as  a  f orest  reserve  and  a  resort  for 
tourists. 

Drainage  Basins  of  the  Lawer  Rio  Manso  and  Us  Tribuíaries  the 

Villegas  and  Foyel 

The  zigzag  course  of  the  Rio  Manso  from  its  head  in  Mount 
Tronador  to  Lago  Steffen  has  already  been  descríbed.  Leaving 
Lago  Steffen,  the  Manso  flows  south  around  the  east  end  of  the 
St.  Elena  Range  and  then  turns  abruptly  west  and  northwest  to 
the  pass  of  Cochamó,  where  it  crosses  the  boundary,  and  flows 
thence  through  Chile  to  the  Pacific.  At  the  point  where  it  turns 
westward,  at  the  foot  of  the  St.  Elena  Range,  it  receives  its 
tributary  the  Rio  Villegas,  which  rises  in  the  eastern  Cordillera. 
A  little  farther  down,  nearer  the  pass  of  Cochamó,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Rio  Foyel,  which  also  has  its  source  in  the  eastern  range. 
The  limit  of  the  entire  drainage  basin  which  is  here  to  be  de- 
scríbed thus  extends  from  the  mountains  near  Lago  Hess  east- 
ward  beyond  the  central  valley  of  the  Cordillera,  which  it  crosses 
between  Lago  Guillelmo  and  the  Rio  Villegas.  Thence  the 
divide  rises  on  a  spur  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  circles  around 
the  headwaters  of  the  Villegas  and  Foyel,  and  returns  westward 
south  of  the  Foyel,  where  it  again  crosses  the  longitudinal  valley 
to  the  high  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  western  range.  The  area 
is  large,  covering  1,540  square  kilometers,  and  is  more  diversified 
in  character  than  the  basin  of  the  upper  Manso,  because  it  ex- 
tends entirely  across  the  Andes  and  includes  the  range  of  climate 
from  west  to  east. 

The  Rio  Manso  in  its  course  from  Lago  Steffen  to  the  pass  of 
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Cochamó  consísts  of  two  distinct  sections — that  of  the  canyon 
from  Lago  Steffen  to  its  junction  with  the  Villegas,  which  fiows 
in  a  deep,  narrow  gorge,  and  that  of  the  lower  valley,  which  is 
much  wider.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Manso  holds  an  impor- 
tant  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  drainage  basin,  with  reference  to 
settlement  and  cattle  raising,  as  it  is  below  the  levei  of  summer 
frosts  and  heavy  winter  snows. 

The  Rio  Villegas,  which  rises  in  the  eastem  Cordillera,  drains 
a  large  basin  in  that  range  and  crosses  the  central  valley  to  join 
the  Manso,  its  general  course  being  southwest  and  the  length  of 
the  stream  41  kilometers.  The  head  of  the  main  stream  is  a 
swamp  on  the  Continental  Divide  at  an  altitude  of  1,314  meters 
above  the  sea,  and  the  upper  valley  is  wide  and  well  developed. 
The  tributaries  are  brooks,  which  fali  from  high  ranges  in  deep 
ravines.  On  entering  the  central  valley  the  Villegas  turns  south- 
ward  and  flows  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley,  falling  rap- 
idly  in  a  profound  and  crooked  canyon,  from  which  it  issues  at 
the  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Guenchupán.  Beyond  its  junction 
with  that  stream,  in  its  lowest  stretch,  the  river  flows  westward 
to  the  Rio  Manso.  From  the  head  of  the  canyon  to  the  Rio 
Manso  the  Villegas  falis  480  meters  in  15  kilometers.  No  other 
large  stream  that  has  come  within  our  observation  in  this  region 
has  an  equal  fali  in  so  short  a  distance.  The  advantage  of  the 
fali  for  waterpower  may  be  obtained  in  an  even  shorter  distance 
by  a  pipe  line  leading  down  the  Valle  de  la  Mosca,  and  the  upper 
Villegas  may  be  dammed  to  f  orm  a  storage  basin,  as  is  described 
in  a  special  report  by  W.  B.  Lewis,  who  estimates  the  available 
power  to  be  derived  from  the  turbines  at  24,300  horsepower. 
This  is  probably  a  low  estimate,  as  in  making  it  the  average  flow 
of  the  river  was  taken  at  5  cubic  meters  a  second,  an  amount 
which  may  be  considerably  exceeded. 

The  section  of  the  central  valley  which  lies  between  the 
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Foyel  and  the  Villegas  is  drained  by  the  Arroyo  Guenchupán,  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Villegas,  which  enters  it  from  the  south- 
east.  The  Arroyo  Guenchupán  fiows  through  a  comparatively 
wide  valley  bordered  by  high  gravei  terraces.  Ascending  from 
the  stream  100  to  150  meters,  we  find  ourselves  at  about  800 
meters  above  the  sea  on  extensive  flats,  of  which  the  terraces 
are  remnants  skirting  the  mountain  sides.  The  flats  represent 
f ormer  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  have  flowed  bef ore  they 
cut  the  deeper  canyons  and  when  the  central  valley  was  more  or 
less  obstructed  by  glaciers  that  protruded  from  the  western  Cor- 
dillera.  One  such  abandoned  channel,  f ormerly  occupied  by  the 
Rio  Villegas,  runs  along  the  base  of  the  Cordón  Blanco,  from  the 
Villegas  to  the  Rio  Foyel.  It  is  now  a  levei  grassy  plain,  partly 
a  swamp,  and  is  to  be  followed  from  end  to  end  by  the  proposed 
railroad  line. 

The  Rio  Foyel,  like  the  Villegas,  heads  in  the  eastern  Cordil- 
lera,  where  it  has  two  principal  branches.  The  northern  branch 
rises  in  a  very  high  range  (at  2,000  meters);  the  southern  in  a 
deep  pass,  the  Valle  Grande,  where  there  is  a  flat  divide  between 
the  Foyel  and  the  Chubut.  The  two  join  at  the  eastern  margin 
of  the  central  valley,  where  the  main  Foyel,  like  the  Villegas, 
turns  south  and  falis  rapidly  in  a  deep  canyon  to  the  point  where 
it  turns  west.  Thence  it  flows  southwestward  in  a  wider  valley 
and  joins  the  Rio  Manso  near  the  lower  end  of  the  course  of  that 
stream  in  Argentina.  The  Foyel  receives  two  considerable 
tributaries  from  the  western  CordOlera,  one  of  them  being  the 
outlet  of  Lago  Escondido,  a  lake  which  lies  hidden  at  the  foot 
of  Cerro  Ventisquero,  in  an  unexplored  district. 

Within  the  drainage  basins  of  the  lower  Manso,  Villegas,  and 
Foyel  the  western  Cordillera  is  not  a  continuous  chain  from 
north  to  south,  as  might  be  supposed;  it  is  divided  by  the  val- 
leys of  Lagos  Martin  and  Steffen,  of  the  Rio  Manso,  and  of  Lago 
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Escondido  into  severa!  mountain  groups.  The  group  which  lies 
north  of  the  lower  Manso  is  marked  by  several  high,  precipitous 
peaks,  two  of  which  are  Cerro  Santa  Elena  (1,965  meters)  and 
Cerro  Bastíón  (2,115  meters).  Their  height  above  the  adjoin- 
ing  valleys  (1,600  meters)  gives  them  greater  apparent  altitude 
than  that  of  others  which  are  actually  somewhat  higher.  South 
of  the  Rio  Manso  is  the  Cerro  Ventisquero  group,  with  peaks 
2,050  and  2,285  nieters  above  the  sea.  Between  the  Rio  Manso 
and  the  Foyel,  on  the  western  margin  of  the  central  valley,  is 
Cerro  Foyel  (1,790  meters).  Unlike  the  mountains  of  the  west- 
ern Cordillera,  which  are  composed  of  gneiss  and  granite,  this 
peak  is  a  mass  of  lavas,  probably  belongíng  geologically  at  the 
base  of  the  early  Tertiary  sediments  that  occupy  the  central 
zone. 

The  central  valley  is  a  longitudinal  depression  which  orig- 
inated  in  a  fracture  of  the  mountain  masses  during  the  uplift  of 
the  Andes  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  f  ault  that  corresponds 
with  the  face  of  the  eastern  Cordillera.  The  valley  was  origi- 
nally  eroded  in  rocks  of  varying  hardness,  resulting  in  hollows 
and  hills,  but  many  of  these  features  have  since  been  covered  by 
glacial  graveis  to  a  depth  of  300  or  400  meters.  Much  of  the 
surface  of  the  valley  is  flat,  but  the  different  flats  lie  at  various 
leveis,  forming  terraces,  and  the  rocky  hills  protrude  through 
the  gravei  covering.  Thus  from  the  deep  canyons  of  the  Villegas 
and  Foyel  the  terrace  steps  rise  700  to  900  meters  above  the 
sea  and  surround  rocky  hills.  The  distribution  of  the  gravei 
deposit  is  capricious,  as  the  conditions  of  the  glacial  tongues 
determined  it,  and  there  is  therefore  no  definite  plan  of  topo- 
graphic  features. 

The  eastern  Cordillera  in  this  section  of  the  Andes  is  the 
divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters  and  is  quite  as 
high  as  the  western  range,  many  peaks  attaining  1,800  to  2,000 
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meters.  The  divide  lies  well  over  to  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
range,  which  is  ábout  25  kilometers  wide.  The  western  face  of 
the  eastern  Cordillera  is  precipitous  and  is  1,000  to  1,200  metera 
above  the  central  valley.  It  is  a  fault  scarp,  which  is  represented 
in  the  faces  of  the  Cordón  Blanco  and  Cordón  Serrucho.  The 
mountains  are  to  a  great  extent  bare  of  vegetation  at  leveis  above 
1,600  meters. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  soils  within  this  drainage  basin, 
their  character  being  determined  chiefly  by  the  local  conditions 
of  glacial  deposition  and  in  part  by  accumulations  of  volcanic 
ash.  The  flats  are  as  a  rale  somewhat  marshy,  and  the  soil 
lying  on  them  is  a  peaty  muck,  but  some  others  are  gravelly. 
The  hillsides  are  usually  covered  with  a  deep,  rich  loam,  which 
supports  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation.  In  certain  áreas,  where 
the  growth  of  shrubs  is  luxuriant  and  the  soil  is  very  fine,  the 
frost  lifts  it  and  leaves  it  very  loose,  so  that  a  horse  will  sink  to 
his  knees  in  the  rich  dry  earth.  This  condition  would  disappear 
with  cultivation  and  drainage. 

The  forests  that  grew  in  this  basin  have  been  in  great  measure 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  remnants  are  limited  to  the  belt  of  lenga 
growth  abbve  an  altitude  of  1,100  meters  and  to  the  remote  moun- 
tain  slopes  on  the  western  side  of  Lago  Escondido.  They  were 
formerly  as  extensive  as  those  above  Lago  Martin,  but  as  the 
district  has  been  accessible  from  Chile  through  the  pass  of 
Cochamó  and  has  been  occupied  for  grazing,  the  forests  have  been 
burned  according  to  the  Chilean  custom.  The  fires  in  the  central 
valley  occurred  so  long  ago,  probably  thirty  to  fifty  years,  that 
the  trees  of  the  former  woods  have  fallen  and  have  been  replaced 
by  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  chiefly  niri.  Along 
both  sides  of  the  lower  Manso  the  fires  appear  to  have  been  more 
recent,  as  the  old  forest  trees  are  still  standing  in  the  under- 
growth.   The  original  forest  was  much  heavier  in  the  valleys  of 
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the  western  Cordillera  than  in  the  central  valley,  and  from  the 
central  valley  eastward  it  thinned  out  on  the  eastern  Cordillera 
to  the  limit  of  tree  growth.  The  growth  of  brush  (arbustos) 
which  has  replaced  it  in  the  central  valley  and  eastern  Cordillera 
extends  from  Lago  Guillelmo  southward  to  Lago  Puelo,  except 
wheife  the  lancis  are  swampy  or  have  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion.  The  brush  is  chiefly  niri,  a  stunted  Nothofagus  or  beech 
which  has  no  value  and  will  have  to  be  burned  to  clear  the  land. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  young,  cattle  browse  upon  it. 
Retamo  and  palopichi  are  subordinate  elements  of  the  growth. 
Various  grasses  are  common  wherever  the  brush  is  not  too  thick. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  lower  Manso  and  its  tributaries, 
the  Villegas  and  Foyel,  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  grazing 
because  it  comprises  lands  of  different  altitudes,  ranging  from  400 
meters  above  sea  levei  to  pastures  above  tree  line,  and  extends 
from  the  rainy  zone  of  the  western  Cordillera,  where  vegetation 
is  luxuriant,  to  the  drier  region  of  the  eastern  Cordillera.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  any  grazing  privilege  which  covered  this 
basin  should  also  include  the  valleys  of  the  upper  Pichileufu 
and  Las  Bayas,  on  the  eastern  slope.  The  pasture  plants  vary 
according  to  the  humidity  and  the  altitude.  In  the  valleys  of 
the  western  Cordillera  and  on  the  mountain  slopes  up  to  1,200 
meters  above  sea  levei  the  bamboo  affords  a  good  f eed,  and  cattle 
bury  themselves  in  it,  both  for  food  and  for  shelter  during  the 
winter.  Where  these  forests  have  been  burned  the  native  bunch 
grass,  coirón,  and  a  taller,  more  robust  grass,  cebadilla,  are 
abundant,  and  the  wild  pea,  alverjilla,  grows  luxuriantly  under 
prqper  conditions  of  sunlight  and  shade.  In  the  central  valley 
and  on  the  brushy  slopes  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  the  brush  it- 
self  affords  a  certain  amount  of  browsing,  and  cattle  find  grasses 
growing  in  the  interspaces  among  the  brush,  as  well  as  in  swampy 
meadows.   The  greater  part  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  has  too 
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little  rainfall  to  support  a  dense  growth  of  brush  and  is  sparsely 
covered  with  stunted  bushes  and  with  a  meager  growth  of  grass. 
The  sheep  range  is  limited  to  this  eastern  district,  as  the  grasses 
of  the  western  range  are  too  soft»  The  annual  capacity  per 
légua  of  these  pastures  may  be  taken  at  500  head  of  cattle,  or 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  at  1,800  head  of  sheep. 

The  lands  of  this  basin  should  be  classified  with  reference  to 
its  develqpment  for  grazing.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Manso, 
on  account  of  its  low  altitude  and  abundant  rainfall,  is  well 
suited  to  settlement  and  agrículture  provided  the  lands  are 
properly  drained.  As  one  of  the  main  routes  of  travei  across 
the  western  Cordillera  to  Chile  passes  through  this  valley,  its 
future  settlement  is  practically  certain.  In  the  central  valley, 
at  altitudes  of  600  to  800  meters  above  the  sea,  there  are  con- 
siderable  áreas  of  land  suitable  for  raising  grasses  for  hay  but 
not  available  for  other  crops  or  for  permanent  settlement,  on 
account  of  frequent  f rosts  in  summer.  The  upper  valleys  of  the 
Villegas  and  Foyel  are  not  available  for  permanent  settlement, 
as  they  are  too  high,  but  may  be  occupied  for  summer  grazing 
during  five  or  siz  months  of  the  year.  The  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes  and  the  valleys  of  the  Pichileufu  and  Las  Bayas  are 
suitable  for  occupation  and  sheep-raising  the  year  round. 

There  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  area  in  the  western  Cor- 
dillera which  should  be  reserved  for  timber  growth,  especially 
about  Lago  Escondido  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Arroyo  Seco, 
where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient  for  the  better  species  of  trees. 
With  this  exception  the  basin  should  be  devoted  to  grazing  and 
the  settlement  incidental  to  that  industry. 

The  most  available  water  power  in  this  basin  is  that  on  the 
Rio  Villegas,  already  mentioned,  which  requires  a  dam  above 
the  canyon  with  a  pressure  pipe  leading  down  the  Valle  de  la 
Mosca.   It  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  yielding  at  least  24,000 
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horsepower.  A  smaller  power,  estimated  by  Lewis  at  1,250 
horsepower,  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a  dam  in  the  canyon  of 
the  Villegas  as  a  foundation  for  the  railroad  bridge  and  would  be 
utilized  on  the  spot  for  traffic. 

The  Rio  Foyel,  like  the  Rio  Villegas,  is  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations  of  volume  on  account  of  the  winter  snows  and  the 
droughts  of  the  summer  in  the  eastern  Cordillera.  Its  upper 
valley  is  probably  not  well  suited  to  storage,  and  the  river  is 
therefore  not  as  available  for  the  development  of  water  power 
as  the  Villegas.  At  two  points,  however,  in  narrow  rocky  gorges, 
it  may  be  dammed  if  the  power  should  be  needed. 

The  main  line  of  communication  f rom  north  to  south  through 
the  Cordillera  must  pass  Lago  Guillelmo  and  continue  down 
the  central  valley  to  the  Bolsón;  it  will  cross  the  Villegas  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Manso  and  there  join  the  trail  which 
now  extends  through  the  pass  of  Cochamó  to  Chile.  Contin- 
uing  southward  the  main  route  will  go  up  the  valley  of  the 
Guenchupán  and  across  the  high  gravei  terraces  to  the  Rio  Foyel; 
crossing  that  stream  it  will  extend  to  the  head  of  the  Arroyo  de 
los  Repollos,  and  so  to  the  Bolsón.  A  branch  road  down  the 
Foyel  would  also  connect  with  the  Paso  de  Cochamó.  Toward 
the  east  are  low  passes  by  which  the  Pichileufu  or  Las  Bayas 
could  be  reached  f rom  the  Villegas  or  the  Chubut  f rom  the 
FoyeL  The  Rio  Villegas  and  the  lower  Manso  will  probably 
constitute  the  southern  limit  of  the  national  park,  and  tourist 
travei  will  in  general  not  continue  beyond  that  limit,  but  the 
central  route  of  the  Andes  will  be  developed  as  an  electric  rail- 
road connecting  Nahuel  Huapí  with  the  Bolsón  and  will  supply 
communication  to  ali  that  region. 
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El  Bolsón  and  the  Tributary  Drainage  Basins  of  Rios  Quemquem- 
treu and  Azul 

El  Bolsón,  or  the  Big  Pocket,  is  the  lower  part  of  the  central 
valley  of  the  Andes,  just  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  is  from  300  to  370  meters  above  sea  levei  and  lies 
between  ranges  which  attain  from  2,000  to  2,200  meters.  Re- 
ceiving  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  eastern  and  western 
Cordilleras,  it  discharges  their  combined  volume  by  the  lower 
Quemquemtreu  into  Lago  Puelo,  whence  the  Rio  Puelo  crosses 
the  western  Cordillera,  by  Lago  Inferior  and  Lago  Yelcho  to  the 
Pacific. 

The  limit  of  the  drainage  basin  in  Argentina  f  ollows  the  crest 
of  the  snowy  western  Cordillera  along  the  boundary  with  Chile, 
turns  east  across  the  central  valley  south  of  the  Rio  Foyel,  and, 
taking  the  summit  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  in  the  Cerro  Serrucho, 
winds  south  along  the  divide  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
waters  to  latitude  42o,  where  it  returns  along  a  minor  divide  back 
to  Lago  Puelo  and  the  boundary  with  Chile.  The  area  thus 
inclosed  is  08  square  kilometers. 

The  main  stream  of  this  drainage  basin  is  the  Quemquem- 
treu, which  heads  in  the  eastern  Cordillera  and  flows  southwest 
and  northwest  till  it  joins  an  equally  large  stream,  the  Arroyo 
de  los  Repollos,  which  comes  from  the  north;  the  two  then  flow 
through  the  Bolsón  to  a  parallel  valley  known  as  the  Valle  Nuevo, 
where  they  are  joined  by  a  still  larger  stream,  the  Rio  Azul,  and 
the  combined  waters  take  a  southern  course  to  Lago  Puelo.  The 
drainage  basin  of  the  Quemquemtreu  and  the  Repollos  is  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  Azul,  the  áreas  being  540  and  428 
kilometers  respectively,  but  the  former  streams  drain  an  area  of 
less  precipitation,  as  the  Azul  rises  in  the  snow  fields  and  glaciers 
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of  the  western  Cordillera.  Although  these  valleys  have  been 
occupied  by  glacíers  there  has  been  no  stríking  change  in  the 
courses  of  the  streams  as  the  result  of  glaciation.  There  are  no 
lakes  in  this  system. 

The  principal  topographical  divisions  of  this  drainage  basin 
áre  the  western  Cordillera,  the  central  valley,  and  the  eastern 
Cordillera.  The  western  Cordillera  has  not  been  surveyed 
beyond  the  high  summits  which  mark  its  eastern  margin.  These 
are  peaks  which  rise  as  much  as  2,200  meters  above  sea  levei, 
and  the  central  portion  of  the  range  is  undoubtedly  somewhat 
higher.  The  range  is  divided  by  the  deep  canyons  of  five 
streams  which  flow  eastward  and  unite  to  form  the  Rio  Azul 
at  the  eastern  base  of  the  range.  Much  of  the  summit  is  per- 
manently  snow-covered.  Below  the  snow  there  is  a  zone  of  alpine 
pastures,  succeeded  by  a  belt  of  lenga  forest.  Ali  the  lower 
forest  down  to  the  valley  has  been  burned,  and  the  mountain 
sides  are  covered  with  brush,  except  where  they  are  too  pre- 
cipitous  for  vegetation. 

The  section  of  the  central  valley  from  the  divide  south  of  the 
Foyel  to  Lago  Puelo  is  about  40  kilometers  in  length.  The 
divide  is  composed  of  gravei  terraces  which  reach  an  altitude  of 
about  1,000  meters,  and  from  it  the  surface  slopes  southward 
in  a  succession  of  flats  and  terrace  steps,  constituting  the  larger 
part  of  the  Valle  Nuevo.  The  drainage  is  not  tributary  to  the 
Azul,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  forms  a  minor  stream  known 
as  the  Arroyo  dei  Médio,  which  flows  to  the  Quemquemtreu  in 
the  valley  of  the  Bolsón. 

The  Bolsón  is  a  flat  section  of  the  valley  n  kilometers  long 
and  from  1  to  2  kilometers  wide.  It  is  peculiarly  f ertile,  and  on 
account  of  its  low  altitude  enjoys  an  exceptionally  mild  climate. 
It  has  therefore  become  widely  known  as  the  most  desirable 
district  in  the  southern  Andes.   The  lower  valley  of  the  Quem- 
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quemtreu  between  the  Bolsón  and  Lago  Puelo  is  filled  with  gravei 
overlain  by  a  deposit  of  fertile  soil  of  variable  thickness. 

The  eastern  Cordillera  is  divided  by  the  valley  of  the  Quem- 
quemtreu  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
Cordón  Serrucho  and  the  other  with  Cerro  Piltriquitron.  The 
fault  scarp  which  forms  the  face  of  the  Cordón  Blanco  in  the 
section  of  the  Rio  Villegas  extends  south  beyond  the  Rio  Foyel 
and  is  continued  at  the  base  of  the  Cordón  Serrucho.  It  ap- 
pears  to  divide  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  extends  south- 
east  and  dies  out,  whereas  the  other  passes  west  along  the  face 
of  Cerro  Piltriquitron  beyond  the  Bolsón  toward  Lago  Puelo. 
Thus  the  eastern  Cordillera  is  composed  of  masses  which  form 
groups  of  peaks  2,000  meters  in  altitude.  The  eastern  slope  of 
the  Cordillera  is  drained  by  the  Arroyo  Maitén  and  by  other 
tributaries  of  the  upper  Chubut  River.  Between  the  heads  of 
the  Maitén  and  Quemquemtreu  is  a  deep,  wide  pass,  a  wind  gap 
representing  an  ancient  valley  of  a  stream  that  ran  across  the 
range  to  the  Chubut. 

.  The  soils  of  the  central  valley  are  of  three  main  types — 
river  sands  with  gravei,  fine  loam  overlying  gravei,  and  marshy 
soils.  The  river  sands  with  gravei  are  very  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Valle  Nuevo,  along  the  Quemquemtreu  above 
the  Bolsón,  and  also  below  the  Bolsón  in  the  lower  stretch  to 
Lago  Puelo.  They  form  high  benches,  lower  terraces,  and  river 
flood  plains.  They  tend  to  be  too  dry,  especially  where  they 
are  coarse  or  so  situated  as  to  be  deeply  drained.  Where  they 
are  fine  and  moist  they  constitute  excellent  grass,  grain,  and 
vegetabie  soils,  being  light  and  warm. 

The  terrace  of  the  Bolsón  is  generally  covered  with  a  very 
fine  loam  of  moderate  depth  underlain  by  coarse  gravei.  Orig- 
inally  overgrown  by  ciprés,  maitén,  and  shrubs  and  grass,  it  has 
been  completely  cleared  and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  fifteen 
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years.  As  the  soil  is  exceedingly  well  drained  and  therefore  dry, 
inigatíon  is  desirable.  The  fields  are  f  ree  from  stumps.  Wheat 
has  been  sowed  on  this  land  continuously  and  yielded  a  good 
crop  in  1912. 

Lands  suitable  for  agriculture  in  this  district  may  be  divided, 
according  to  altitude  and  exposure,  into  those  which  may  be 
planted  in  vegetables  and  f ruit  and  those  which  will  grow  only 
oats  or  grass.  The  former  are  free  from  frost  in  summer;  the 
latter  are  not.  In  general  the  former  lie  less  than  500  meters 
above  the  sea,  but  there  are  áreas  at  higher  altitudes  up  to  700 
meters  where  frost  is  rare  and  wheat  or  the  hardier  vegetables 
may  be  grown.  There  is  still  much  to  be  learned  in  regard  to 
the  possibilities  of  these  lands.  As  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that 
the  high  áreas  that  are  relatively  less  liable  to  frost  are  those 
which  slope  toward  the  west  and  are  heated  by  the  ai ternoon 
sun.  The  heat  radiated  from  them  during  the  night  tends  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  still  air  above  zero,  whereas  it  may 
fali  below  that  point  on  the  eastward-f adng  slopes  and  in  deep 
hollows  where  the  air  is  heavy. 

The  lands  now  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  are  located  in 
El  Bolsón,  on  the  terrace  above  the  Quemquemtreu,  where  frost 
has  never  been  known  to  occur  in  summer  and  irrigation  is  easily 
practicable.  The  depth  and  fineness  of  the  soil  vary  locally.  The 
loam  is  coarser  toward  the  head  of  the  plain  and  changes  to  marshy 
soil  with  much  húmus  in  the  lower  part.  Near  the  Quemquem- 
treu there  is  a  gravelly  zone.  The  total  area  is  2,500  hectares. 

Above  the  Bolsón,  on  the  Quemquemtreu  and  the  Repollos, 
there  are  valley  lands  traversed  by  the  streams,  in  part  of  excel- 
lent  soil,  in  part  gravelly,  which  aggregate  about  800  hectares 
and  are  well  situated  for  fruit  culture.  The  flats  can  be  easily 
irrigated  and  the  area  available  for  cultivation  may  be  increased 
by  impounding  the  flood  waters  behind  stone  walls. 
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A  portion  of  the  higher  plain  north  of  El  Bolsón,  on  the  ter- 
races  above  the  Quemquemtreu  and  the  Arroyo  dei  Médio,  is 
below  the  levei  of  injurious  frosts  and  is  well  situated  for  good 
farming  land.  The  area  is  approximately  1,100  hectares.  It 
is  traversed  by  several  brooks,  and  the  higher  part  lies  on  a 
western  slope,  with  an  excellent  exposure  and  good  drainage. 

The  higher  plains  and  terraces  of  the  Valle  Nuevo  are  adapted 
to  growing  the  hardier  crops,  the  soil  being  a  gravelly  loam  or  a 
fine  loam  over  gravei  and  the  only  limitation  being  that  imposed 
by  light  frosts.  The  entire  slope  up  to  the  Foyel  divide  and 
over  to  the  terraces  above  that  river  will  eventually  be  brought 
under  culture.   The  area  is  about  9,000  hectares. 

Between  El  Bolsón  and  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén  is  a  broad  ter- 
race  which  slopes  gently  toward  the  Bolsón  from  400  down  to 
300  meteis  above  the  sea.  The  soil  is  a  rich  clayey  loam  with 
abundant  húmus,  The  land  may  be  irrigated  by  small  streams 
from  the  higher  mountains  and  its  exposure  is  an  excellent  one 
for  fruit  trees.  It  will  become  a  zone  of  orchards.  The  upper 
portion  is  also  well  situated  for  garden,  fruit,  or  grain  culture. 
The  area  is  about  1,300  hectares. 

The  forests  have  been  destroyed  on  both  sides  of  the  Bolsón 
and  throughout  the  Valle  Nuevo.  Here  and  there  on  the  slopes 
of  Piltriquitron  and  of  the  western  Cordillera  scattered  ciprés 
remain.  A  dense  growth  of  underbrush  replaces  the  old  forest 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  soil. 

The  forest  was  burned  in  order  to  produce  grazing  lands,  and 
its  destruction  was  followed  by  the  usual  growth  of  shrubs  and 
grasses  on  which  cattle  pasture  in  this  region.  Immediately 
about  the  Bolsón  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  overgrazing  and 
the  mountain  slopes  are  seriously  denuded.  Higher  on  the 
western  Cordillera,  in  a  zone  which  is  much  less  accessible,  the 
grazing  is  still  good;  and  to  the  east  the  eastern  slope  of  Pil- 
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triquitron,  the  upper  valley  oí  the  Quemquemtreu,  and  the  lower 
portíon  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  afford  high  grazing  ground  oí 
good  quality. 

Both  the  Quemquemtreu  and  the  Azul  are  swift  streams 
having  heavy  falis,  especially  the  Azul.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever,  offer  good  storage  basins  and  are  not  particularly  well 
conditioned  for  the  development  of  power. 

The  Bolsón  is  now  a  center  of  population  in  the  southern 
Andes  and  will  undoubtedly  always  be  so,  as  it  is  almost  unique 
in  its  possibilities  of  intensive  agrículture  under  a  mild  climate. 
The  road  f  rom  Nahuel  Huapí  southward  along  the  central  valley 
of  the  Andes  will  here  meet  two  others.  One  will  continue  by 
the  valley  of  the  Quemquemtreu,  Lago  Puelo,  and  thence  west- 
ward  down  the  Rio  Puelo  in  Chile,  The  other  will  turn  south- 
eastward  through  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén  to  Cholila  and  the 
valley  of  the  Chubut.  The  Bolsón  will  thus  be  in  communica- 
tion  with  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  southeast.  There  is  also 
a  convenient  pass  f rom  the  upper  Quemquemtreu  to  the  Arroyo 
Maitén  and  the  upper  Chubut  River.  The  establishment  of 
the  agricultural  population  which  will  occupy  the  Bolsón  will 
lead  to  its  becoming  a  center  of  trade  and  traveL  The  Hoyo 
de  Epuyén,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Bolsón  and 
practically  continuous  with  it,  is  also  destined  to  become  an 
important  center  of  settlement. 

Drainage  Basin  of  the  Rio  Epuyén;  Hoyo  de  Epuyén 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Rio  Epuyén  lies  in  the  eastern 
Cordillera  and  extends  eastward  into  the  adjacent  margin  of  the 
treeless  ranges.  Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  being  formed  by 
the  divides  traced  among  high  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  and  on 
the  east  by  a  glacial  moraine,  which  separates  the  Epuyén  and 
Chubut  rivers.   It  lies  just  south  of  latitude  42o. 
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The  drainage  system  comprises  two  distinct  parts,  which 
are  connected  by  a  very  narrow  canyon.  The  upper  sectíon 
centers  in  Lago  Epuyén,  from  which  the  river  discharges  east- 
ward  ínto  a  wide,  basin-Iike  valley,  where  it  receives  several 
tributaries  from  the  east.  It  then  turns  northwestward  and, 
passing  through  the  canyon,  continues  in  the  second  section 
northwest  to  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  another  basin,  in  which  it 
changes  to  a  southwest  course  to  flow  to  Lago  Puelo.  The  first 
and  second  sections  correspond  to  two  river  systems,  which  were 
f ormerly  distinct  but  have  become  united  by  a  glacial  stream 
that  cut  the  canyon  across  the  intervening  divide. 

Lago  Epuyén  is  13  kilometers  long  and  has  an  area  of  20 
kilometers.  Its  northern  and  southern  shores  are  slopes  of  preci- 
pitous  mountains;  the  western  shore  is  the  lower  ridge,  and  the 
eastern  is  a  gravei  plain  deposited  by  the  glacier  that  excavated 
the  lake  basin. 

The  basin  of  the  Rio  Epuyén  comprises  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Cerro  Piltriquitron  and  of  the  Continental  Divide  leading 
southeast  from  that  height,  and  also  those  of  Cerro  Pirque.  The 
northern  spurs  of  the  Cerro  Cholila  are  also  drained  by  tributaries 
of  this  river.  The  summits  of  these  mountain  groups  vary  in 
altitude  from  1,800  to  2,200  meters  above  the  sea.  An  interest- 
ing  topographic  feature  of  the  drainage  system  is  the  Cholila 
basin,  which  includes  ali  of  the  area  lying  east  of  the  eastern 
Cordillera  and  limited  by  the  glacial  moraine.  It  corresponds 
with  the  expansion  of  the  glacial  ice  which  flowed  from  the  basin 
of  Lago  Epuyén  and  spread  out  in  the  lower  lands  on  the  east, 
but  which  in  retreating  left  its  terminal  moraine  as  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  Chubut  and  the  Epuyén.  For  a  time  during 
the  retreat  of  the  ice  sheet  the  basin  inclosed  by  the  moraine 
ridge  and  the  ice  was  filled  by  a  lake.  The  highest  levei  of  the 
lake  is  marked  by  a  well-defined  terrace,  which  is  strewn  with 
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huge  bowlders,  and  the  basin  is  partly  filled  by  glacial  lake  sedi- 
ments  in  which  the  streams  have  cut  channels.  During  its  tran- 
sient  existence  the  lake  f ound  an  outlet  by  the  northern  margin 
of  the  glacier  across  the  low  divide  which  had  previonsly  sep- 
arated  the  drainage  of  the  Lago  Epuyén  basin  from  the  Rio 
Epuyén,  and  the  glacial  stream  cut  the  very  narrow  canyon 
which  now  forms  the  link  between  the  two  portions  of  the  pres- 
ent  Rio  Epuyén  basin.  This  canyon  is  more  than  100  meters 
deep  and  in  certain  parts  not  over  10  meters  wide  at  the  bottom. 
In  it  the  river  falis  rapidly  in  several  cascades  and  then  issues 
into  the  wider  valley  of  the  older  Rio  Epuyén. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  Epuyén  below  the  canyon  is  from  200 
to  300  meters  wide  and  is  floored  with  gravei  covered  with  soil, 
which  varies  considerably  in  depth.  This  valley  opens  into  the 
basin  of  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  which  is  a  flat  plain  surrounded 
by  steep  slopes  and  in  part  by  high  peaks.  A  lake  occupies  the 
lower  portion  and  the  Rio  Epuyén  winds  through  the  Hoyo  to 
the  channel  by  which  it  flows  to  Lago  Puelo.  Its  fali  from  the 
Hoyo  to  Lago  Puelo  is  but  25  meters,  and  the  lowest  section  of 
the  valley  is  a  swamp. 

The  soils  of  this  basin  are  glacial  and  alluvial  in  origin,  with 
probably  an  admixture  of  volcanic  ash.  The  slopes  of  the  high 
mountains  are  rocky  and  barren  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  com- 
mon  in  this  region,  but  the  lower  portions  are  covered  with 
deposits  of  gravei,  sand,  and  clay,  composed  of  the  glacial  ground 
moraine  and  of  the  alluvium  laid  down  by  glacial  streams. 
These  deposits  constitute  terraces.  The  Cholila  Basin  is  pe- 
culiarly  rich  and  fertile  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
glacial  silt  during  the  existence  of  the  lake,  from  which  a  rich 
soil  has  been  produced  by  the  growth  of  natíve  grasses.  The 
alluvial  soils  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Epuyén  below  the 
canyon  and  in  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén.  They  are  to  a  considerable 
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extent  the  product  of  marsh  conditions  and  consist  of  fine  silt 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  húmus. 

In  this  drainage  area  the  forest  is  limíted  to  the  basin  oí  Lago 
Epuyén,  where  it  is  represented  by  a  growth  of  coihué  and  dprés, 
of  modera  te  density  and  size.  Remnants  of  forest  exist  on  the 
moimtains  about  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén  and  the  lower  valley,  but 
much  has  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The  upper  valley,  the  Basin 
of  Cholila,  lies  beyond  the  margin  of  the  forest  in  the  area  where 
the  coihué  gives  out  and  is  replaced  by  scattered  dprés  and  brush. 
A  common  tree  is  the  maitén,  which  here  and  in  the  Bolsón  grows 
to  large  size  and  has  luxuriant  crowns.  It  is  eagerly  sought  by 
cattle  for  browsing,  and  numbers  of  the  trees  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  careless  squatters  who  have  cut  them  down  in  order 
that  the  cattle  might  be  able  to  reach  the  ieaves.  The  dprés  of 
the  basin  of  Lago  Epuyén  has  been  cut  under  a  permit  given  to 
the  company  owning  the  Estancia  Leleque  to  cut  timber  for 
fencing.  The  company  established  a  sawmill  at  the  east  end 
of  Lago  Epuyén  and  obtained  the  logs  from  the  ndghboring 
moimtain  slopes. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  goats  are  grazed  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Epuyén  and  the  Basin  of  Cholila.  On  the  mountain  slopes  the 
feed  consists  of  the  grasses  and  shrubs  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  fires.  In  the  Basin  of  Cholila  there  was  formerly  an 
exceedingly  heavy  growth  of  the  native  grass  coirón,  which  is 
described  as  having  grown  to  the  height  of  a  mule9s  belly;  but 
the  land  has  been  grazed  by  herds  of  sheep  until  the  coirón 
has  been  killed  out  and  replaced  by  finer  grasses.  Nearly  ali 
of  this  land  will  eventually  come  under  the  plow,  while  the 
mountain  slopes  will  continue  to  be  utilized  as  grazing  and 
forest  lands. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  this  distríct  are  rich  and  fertile  and 
will  be  cultivated  intensivdy,  espedally  as  they  lie  at  a  low 
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altitude  (240  to  500  meters  above  the  sea)  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  higher  lands  of  the  Cholila  Basin  are  not  affected  by  frost 
in  summer.  There  is  an  area  of  about  1,700  hectares  of  such 
lands  in  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rio 
Epuyén.  They  must  be  drained  but  will  then  become  exceedingly 
valuable  on  account  of  their  f ertility  and  the  mild  climate  and 
adequate  rainf ali  of  the  locality.  There  is  abundant  water  power 
for  irrigation.  In  the  Cholila  Basin  the  area  of  lands  suitable 
for  raising  oats,  wheat,  and  grass  crops  is  about  12,300  hectares, 
most  of  it  belonging  to  the  Estancia  Leleque.  In  developing 
these  agricultura!  lands  settlers  will  find  grazing  for  their  cattle 
on  the  surrounding  mountain  slopes. 

The  settlement  in  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén  will  supplement  that 
of  the  Bolsón  in  forming  an  important  community  in  these  Ândean 
valleys.  The  road  from  north  to  south  through  the  Andes  will 
necessarily  pass  through  both  of  them  and  will  diverge  south- 
eastward  to  the  Cholila  Basin  by  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Epuyén. 
In  the  Cholila  Basin  it  will  f  ork  and  one  branch  will  pass  eastward 
to  the  valley  of  the  Chubut,  the  other  turning  southwestward 
down  the  Rio  Cholila  to  the  community  on  the  lower  part  of  that 
stream  and  on  the  Fetaleufu.  Thus  this  basin  lies  on  the  main 
line  of  communication  which  must  be  followed  by  both  wagon 
and  electric  roads. 

There  is  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  notable  amount 
of  power  to  be  used  in  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén  for  local  manufac- 
turing.  The  works  would  consist  of  a  dam  in  the  canyon  of  the 
Rio  Epuyén,  to  impound  the  waters  of  the  upper  river  in  the 
basin  of  Lago  Epuyén,  and  of  a  transmission  line  about  15  kilo- 
meters  long,  to  extend  to  the  Hoyo.  The  height  of  the  dam  in 
the  canyon  would  be  determined  according  to  the  amount  of 
power  required,  and  the  cost  of  construction  would  be  moderate 
because  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  canyon  and  the  avail- 
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ability  of  the  rocky  material  for  constructíon.  The  volume  of 
the  river  when  measured  at  extreme  low  water  was  2  cubic  meters 
a  second,  but  the  stream  is  liable  to  great  changes,  as  half  of 
its  drainage  area  lies  in  high,  treeless  mountains,  which  are  cov- 
ered  with  snow  in  winter  but  dry  in  summer.  The  total  area 
drained  by  stream  s  tributary  to  the  river  above  the  dam  site  is 
520  square  kilometers.  Estimating  the  annual  precipitation  for 
the  high  western  half  of  the  basin  at  1,500  millimeters  and  that 
for  the  drier  eastern  half  at  700  millimeters,  we  get  a  total  vol- 
ume of  572,000,000  cubic  meters  for  the  annual  flow  of  the  river, 
or  15  cubic  meters  a  second  as  the  mean  flow.  The  storage  basin 
of  Lago  Epuyén,  including  the  flats  east  of  the  lake,  is  estimated 
to  have  an  area  exceeding  24,000,000  square  meters  and  if 
dammed  to  a  depth  of  25  meters  would  be  capacious  enough  to 
contain  ali  the  waters  of  the  year.  The  levei  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  would  then  rise  and  fali  about  25  meters,  if  the  dis- 
charge  were  15  cubic  meters  a  second.  By  building  the  dam  to 
a  height  of  60  meters  a  constant  fali  of  35  meters  would  be 
secured  and  would  afford  7,000  metric  horsepower. 

Lago  Puelo  and  Rio  Turbio 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Rio  Turbio,  including  that  of  its 
tributary  the  Alerzal,  is  exceedingly  mountainous  and  difficult 
of  access,  as  the  shores  of  Lago  Puelo,  into  which  the  waters  dis- 
charge,  are  rugged,  and  the  valleys  can  be  reached  only  by  boat. 
The  sources  of  the  streams  lie  in  high  ranges  surmounted  by  the 
still  higher  summits  of  Cerro  Plataforma,  Cerro  Pico  Alto,  and 
Cerro  Três  Picos.  The  last  attains  2,600  meters  above  the  sea. 
Cerro  Cubridor  is  a  striking  moimtain  with  three  peaks,  seen  in 
the  view  southward  across  Lago  Puelo.  In  the  vicinity  of  lati- 
tude 42o  20'  the  western  Cordillera  is  connected  by  a  high  con- 
tinuous  ridge  with  the  representative  of  the  eastern  Cordillera, 
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the  Cordón  Cholila  (2,000  meters  in  altitude).  Thus  there  is  no 
central  valley  in  this  section  of  the  Andes  and  the  distinction 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Cordilleras  disappears.  The 
Continental  Divide  lies  east  of  the  Andes  in  the  Pampas.  The 
area  of  high  land,  lying  above  timber  line  and  composed  of  alpine 
pastures,  snow  fields,  glaciers,  and  rocky  peaks,  measures  1,680 
kilometers.  The  valleys  of  the  Turbio  and  the  Alerzal  have  the 
form  of  glacial  troughs  and  are  no  doubt  floored  with  glacial 
ground  moraine  throughout  below  the  precipices  of  the  higher 
mountains.  As  they  lie  in  the  zone  of  heavy  rainfall  they  are 
densely  timbered  and  probably  çontain,  in  addition  to  the  coihué 
and  ciprés,  the  alerce,  which  flourishes  in  the  rainy  region.  The 
f  act  that  the  name  of  the  river  Alerzal  is  a  derivative  of  alerce 
confinas  this  inf  erence. 

This  region  may  be  considered  suitable  for  a  forest  reserve,  in 
which  the  timber  should  be  exploited  and  the  virgin  growth 
converted  into  more  profitable  stands.  Grazíng  might  be  car- 
ried  on  when  consistent  with  forest  conditions  and  whenever 
the  area  shall  have  been  opened  by  trails  so  that  cattle  may  be 
handled. 

Drainage  Basin  of  the  Alto  Ckubut 

Rio  Chubut  rises  in  the  eastern  Cordillera  about  latitude 
41o  30',  flows  south  to  42o  20',  about  135  kilometers,  and  then 
turns  eastward  to  Fofocahuel,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  ííor- 
quinco  and  Rio  Chico.  Winding  thence  southeastward  it  pur- 
sues  its  course  across  the  continent  to  the  Atlantic.  In  this 
description  we  deal  only  with  that  upper  section  of  the  river 
which  lies  above  Fofocahuel,  the  Alto  Chubut. 

Between  latitudes  41o  3o7  and  41o  50'  the  eastern  Cordillera 
is  an  elevated  mountain  mass,  25  to  30  kilometers  across,  in 
which  the  Foyel,  the  Alto  Chubut,  and  severa!  minor  streams 
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gather  their  waters.  The  Foyel  flows  west  The  Chubut  runs 
straight  írom  north  to  south  in  a  deep  canyon,  and  the  Continen- 
tal Divide  lies  between  it  and  the  Foyel  in  a  range  known  on  the 
maps  as  Cerros  Nevados  and  the  Mogote  Nevado.  On  the  east 
the  basin  oí  the  Chubut  is  limited  by  mountains  which  are  nearly 
as  high  as  those  on  the  west  but  are  not  snow  covered.  From 
their  slopes  streams  run  eastward  to  the  ftorquinco. 

Being  a  part  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  and  lying  even  east 
of  its  higher  summits,  the  Chubut  receives  notably  less  precipi- 
tation  than  the  western  valleys.  Within  the  drainage  basin 
itself  the  rain  and  snowfall  vary  widely.  On  the  high  snowy 
slopes  of  the  Cerros  Nevados  it  may  attain  1,800  millimeters  a 
year,  whereas  in  the  eastern  ranges  it  may  diminish  to  700  milli- 
meters or  less.  The  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  vegetation 
varies  accordingly.  In  general  grass  covers  ali  the  mountain 
slopes  up  to  1,600  meters  above  the  sea,  or  perhaps  higher,  and 
extends  into  ali  the  angles  of  the  precipices  and  rocky  peaks. 
There  are  no  extensive  forests,  but  though  the  dense  woods  of 
the  western  Cordillera  are  wanting,  groves  of  lenga  are  found 
in  sheltered  hollows,  especially  on  the  southeast  sides  of  the 
Cerros  Nevados  and  the  Mogote  Nevado.  East  of  the  Chubut 
they  become  very  meager.  These  groves  are  composed  of  young 
vigorous  trees  and  are  almost  free  of  underbrush.  The  ground 
is  covered  with  grass  of  varieties  peculiar  to  the  shade  and  mois- 
ture  of  the  forest.  The  groves  are  important  in  that  they  hold 
back  the  melting  snows,  diminish  the  floods,  and  maintain  the 
flow  of  water  at  low  stages  in  the  Rio  Chubut.  They  should 
never  be  destroyed. 

The  uppermost  section  of  the  Chubut,  north  01  41o  50', 
flows  in  the  depths  of  a  profound  canyon,  through  a  picturesque 
country  of  wild  gorges  and  precipitous  peaks.  Some  stretches 
of  the  canyon  are  inaccessible,  where  the  bridle  path  winds  high 
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on  the  mountain  side;  in  others  it  opens  into  wider  valleys. 
The  narrower  gorges  are  cut  through  masses  of  dark-colored, 
deep  brown  or  red  lavas,  or  through  gray  granites.  In  the 
extreme  headwaters,  at  the  base  of  the  Cerros  Nevados,  a  mass  of 
soft  sandstones  is  inlaid  in  the  ranges,  and  there  a  sunny  valley 
with  rich  pasture  unexpectedly  opens  before  the  explorer  and 
his  footsore  horses,  weary  of  climbing  among  the  rocks. 

Few  persons  penetrate  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alto  Chubut. 
Shepherds  rarely  wander  among  the  cliffs  and  canyons.  The  pas- 
tures  are  but  little  used  and  resemble  those  which  are  described 
as  having  prevailed  in  ali  the  lower  valley  and  adjacent  regions 
but  which  are  now  less  luxuriant  because  of  constant  grazing. 

That  portion  of  the  Alto  Chubut  valley  which  lies  south  of 
41o  5o7  and  extends  east  to  Fofocahuel,  in  latitude  42o  20',  is 
very  unlike  the  canyon  of  the  headwaters.  It  is  a  wide  plain  of 
gravei  and  fine  soil,  overgrown  only  with  grass  and  low  shrubs. 
High  mountains  range  along  the  east  side,  broken  by  the  Paso  de 
Apichig,  a  wide  gap  that  leads  to  eastern  valleys  and  the  Rio 
fforquinco.  On  the  west  also,  but  at  some  distance,  there  are 
high  sierras  which  are  traversed  by  the  deep  wind  gaps  of  the 
Valle  Grande,  of  the  pass  between  the  Arroyo  Maitén  and  the 
Quemquemtreu,  and  of  the  passes  into  the  Cholila  Basin. 

Extending  south  through  the  section  known  as  Maitén,  the 
wide  valley  is  directed  toward  the  high  ridge  of  the  Cordón 
Leleque,  especially  steep  on  its  east  side,  above  the  valley  and 
estancia  of  Leleque.  On  approaching  the  north  end  of  the 
Cordón  the  Rio  Chubut  diverges  eastward  and,  leaving  the  Cor- 
dillera,  enters  upon  its  course  across  the  plateau  of  the  treeless 
Pampas  to  the  Atlantic.  It  continues  through  a  broad  valley 
floored  with  gravei  deposits  to  Fofocahuel,  where  it  receives  the 
ftorquinco  and  Rio  Chico,  and  thence  turns  southward  into  a 
canyon. 
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The  Estancia  Leleque  is  a  center  of  especial  interest  as  the 
headquarters  of  a  land  company  which  has  been  established 
twenty-five  years  and  has  been  very  successful  in  raising  sheep, 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules.  The  property  and  leased  lands  of 
the  company ,  comprising  more  than  100  léguas  (over  1,000 
square  miles),  cover  the  Chubut  valley  from  Fofocahuel  up  to 
the  head  of  the  plains  of  Maitén,  extend  westward  across  the 
Cholila  Basin  toward  Lago  Epuyén,  and  on  the  south  occupy 
the  valleys  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cordón  Leleque  and  the 
Cordón  Esguel.  From  north  to  south  the  properties  occupy 
the  valleys  and  foothills  from  latitude  41o  50'  nearly  to  43o. 

The  Leleque  property  has  until  recently  been  operated 
wholly  as  a  grazing  ranch  and  as  such  has  been  very  successful. 
Within  the  last  f ew  years  the  directora  have  allowed  the  manager, 
Mr.  Hackett,  to  undertake  experiments  in  farming,  which  through 
wise  planning  have  been  carried  out  at  moderate  cost  yet 
rather  extensively  and  in  some  variety.  Grain  crops,  chiefly 
wheat  and  oats,  have  been  grown  with  good  success,  and  alfalfa 
has  been  raised  both  with  and  without  irrigation.  Fruit  trees 
and  a  great  variety  of  evergreens  have  been  set  out.  Incomplete 
though  these  experiments  are  as  yet,  they  bring  out  some  facts 
of  interest. 

The  cultivated  lands  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Chubut  and 
in  that  of  the  Arroyo  Leleque,  a  small  tributary  to  the  Chubut, 
and  also  in  the  Cholila  Basin,  which  is  nearer  Lago  Epuyén. 
They  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  eastern  Cordillera,  which  consists 
of  the  Cordón  Leleque  (2,100  metera)  and  the  mountains  east  of 
it,  through  which  the  Chubut  flows.  The  Cholila  Basin,  lying 
farther  west,  receives  more  rain  than  the  valley  of  the  Arroyo 
Leleque,  and  the  Leleque  valley  in  turn  receives  more  than  falis 
in  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Chubut  toward  Fofocahuel.  Irri- 
gation is  usually  unnecessary  in  the  Cholila  Basin  but  is  advan- 
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tageous  in  the  Leleque  valley  and  essential  in  the  eastern  Chubut 
valley. 

The  soils  of  the  different  áreas  are  very  unlike.  That  of  the 
Cholila  Basin  is  a  fine  silty  or  sandy  loam  varying  according 
to  its  location,  composed  of  glacial  silt  and  sand  deposited  in  a 
formerly  existing  lake.  The  soil  of  the  Leleque  valley  is  of  the 
type  which  has  been  described  in  the  section  on  the  Pampas  as 
"mallin"  soil.  It  is  wind-blown  dust  mingled  with  a  notable 
proportion  of  húmus,  forming  a  very  fine  grained,  black  swamp 
sofl.  The  Chubut  valley  is  floored  with  alluvial  deposits  con- 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  gravei.  The  finer  soils  are  locally 
covered  with  the  layer  of  gravei,  which  remains  as  an  accumu- 
latíon  on  the  surface  where  the  winds  sweep  it,  and  the  plains 
therefore  appear  more  stony  than  the  soil  actually  is.  In  some 
sections,  especially  about  Fofocahuel,  there  are  large  áreas  of 
fine  sandy  loam. 

The  varied  conditions  of  rainfall  and  soil  produce  great 
differences  in  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  these  nearly  related 
áreas.  Exposure  to  wind  or  shelter  from  it  is  also  a  factor  of 
much  importance.  The  winds  are  least  strong  in  the  Cholila 
Basin,  locally  severe  in  the  less  protected  parts  of  the  Leleque 
valley,  and  more  trying  for  crops  in  the  narrower  sections  of 
the  Chubut  valley  above  Fofocahuel. 

In  the  Cholila  section  the  lancis  that  have  been  successfully 
cultivated  form  part  of  about  2,500  or  3,000  hectares  which  lie 
within  the  basin  of  the  extinct  lake  and  constitute  for  this  region 
an  ezceptional  area,  although  there  are  others  of  similar  origin 
farther  south.  Lying  between  500  and  700  meters  above  the 
sea,  they  are  near  the  upper  limit  of  successful  cultivation,  on 
acoount  of  occasional  summer  frosts,  and  are  best  suited  to  the 
hardier  crops.  Oats  and  alfalfa  have  been  successfully  grown, 
the  former  yielding  66  bushels  to  the  acre  and  the  latter  three 
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cuttings  of  hay.  Agrículture  ín  that  sectíon  is  past  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

In  the  Leleque  valley ,  where  the  lands  were  originally  swampy 
during  the  wet  season,  yet  exceedingly  dry  when  dried  out,  the 
problem  of  cultivation  embraces  both  drainage  and  irrigation. 
As  the  conditions  are  characteristic  of  the  valleys  of  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  Andes,  they  may  be  described  in  some  detail.  A 
deep  sectíon  of  the  ground  of  the  Leleque  valley  shows  fine  soil 
from  i  to  2  meters  or  more  thick,  underlain  by  a  mass  of  coarse 
gravei.  The  gravei  is  filled  with  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  soil. 
The  soil  next  to  the  gravei  and  for  a  considerable  height  above 
it  is  usually  dry.  The  superficial  soil  is  wet  or  dry  according  to 
the  amount  of  rain  which  falis  during  the  season.  The  deep 
fine  soil,  being  composed  of  small  particles  of  wind-blown  dust, 
which  vary  in  size  among  themselves  and  are  closely  packed, 
forms  a  dense  layer  that  can  absorb  but  a  small  amount  of 
moisture  and  does  not  allow  the  surface  water  to  penetrate 
deeply.  Nevertheless,  when  saturated  the  fine  soil  makes  a 
Uquid  mud  and  becomes  a  bog.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  eolian 
soils,  when  the  particles  are  fine  enough  to  be  readily  suspended 
in  water,  and  is  a  condition  which  is  aggravated  by  the  large 
proportion  of  húmus.  If  cultívated  when  too  wet  this  soil 
dries  in  clods  and  loses  its  "optimum"  or  best  condition  of  tilth. 
It  is  also  acid  and  would  be  improved  by  treatment  with  lime. 

In  cultivating  this  soil  without  irrigation  it  should  be  broken 
up  by  deep  plowing  to  provide  space  for  water  to  accumulate. 
At  Leleque  the  plowing  has  been  done  with  disk  harrows,  pen- 
etrating  from  4  to  6  inches  only.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get 
plowmen  who  would  or  could  plow  deeper,  the  labor  being  in- 
efficient  and  the  soils  when  dry  enough  to  plow  being  hard  and 
tough.  Nevertheless  good  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  have  been 
grown.   The  degree  of  success  obtained  under  these  conditions 
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depends  on  the  rainfall  during  the  growing  season,  as  the  super- 
ficial cultívatíon  supplies  no  adequate  reservoir  for  storage  of 
the  winter  precipitatíon. 

An  attempt  to  grow  alfalfa  in  these  mallin  lancis  without 
irrigation  had  not  yet  given  a  satisfactory  result  in  May,  1913) 
four  years  af  ter  planting,  on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  mois- 
ture  within  reach  of  the  roots.  The  first  year  a  good  stand  was 
obtained.  Rains  fell  in  January  and  a  satisfactory  cut  was 
harvested.  Since  then  the  plants  have  each  spring  come  up 
thriftily,  grown  a  foot  high,  turned  yellow,  and  withered.  Ex- 
amination  showed  that  the  roots  had  penetrated  a  meter  and  a 
half  in  the  dense  mallin  soil  and  were  within  half  a  meter  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  the  graveis;  but  below  the  super- 
ficial two  or  three  feet  wet  by  the  rains  their  growth  must,  for 
lack  of  moisture,  be  very  slow  and  might  practically  cease. 
The  plants  in  the  meantime  can  grow  only  just  so  much  as  the 
water  in  the  upper  layers  allows.  The  roots  need  to  get  down 
to  the  graveL  Individual  plants  which,  following  old  roots  of 
the  native  shrubs  or  favored  by  locally  more  porous  soil,  have 
reached  the  gravei  show  a  vigorous  growth. 

To  secure  good  alfalfa  crops  from  fields  of  this  nature  the 
growth  of  the  roots  must  be  hastened  by  supplying  water  to 
them.  A  method  which  has  not  been  tried  but  which  might  be 
successf  ul  is  that  of  breaking  up  the  dense  mallin  soil  by  dyna- 
mite.  Cartridges  of  25  per  cent  dynamite  are  suggested  and 
should  be  placed  in  holes  5  meters  apart,  one  cartridge  in  each 
hole,  6  inches  above  the  gravei  bed.  The  effect  should  be  to 
break  the  dense  mallin  soil  in  its  lower  part  to  permit  the  waters 
to  rise  and  enable  the  roots  to  penetrate. 

Temporary  irrigation  is  another  method  and  one  which  has 
been  demonstrated  by  growing  alfalfa  under  irrigation  at  Le- 
leque.   Irrigated  alfalfa  plants  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  old 
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have  roots  as  deep  as  those  which  have  grown  four  years  without 
irrígation.  They  also  yield  three  crops,  whereas  the  unirrigated 
plants  yield  none.  By  means  of  judicious  irrígation  the  ground 
is  deeply  softened,  the  plant  is  made  more  vigorous,  and  the 
deeper  roots  are  supplied  with  moisture  to  grow  and  penetrate 
more  rapidly.  In  three  or  four  years  the  irrígated  plants  should 
have  reached  the  water-bearing  graveis  and  be  permanently 
established.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  continued 
irrígation  of  the  established  alfalfa  field  will  pay  or  not.  Obser- 
vations  at  Leleque,  based  on  the  individual  four-year-old  plants 
that  are  rooted  in  the  gravei,  indicate  that  two  crops  a  year  may 
be  cut  from  the  unirrigated  fields,  whereas  those  under  irríga- 
tion yield  three  crops.  Whether  this  ratio  will  prove  to  be 
correct  or  general  remains  to  be  seen. 

Temporary  rather  than  permanent  irrígation  may  be  neces- 
sary  where  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  the  ínstallation 
of  canais  at  reasonable  cost.  Under  such  conditions  an  area 
of  io  hectares  may  be  irrígated  from  a  driven  well  and  windmill 
until  the  crop  becomes  established.  The  field  may  then  be 
extended  by  moving  the  windmill  to  a  new  well,  and  in  that  way 
a  large  area  may  be  brought  under  cultivation  with  but  moderate 
investment  in  works. 

In  the  Chubut  valley  attempts  to  grow  crops  without  irríga- 
tion are  likely  to  fail  because  of  the  porosity  of  the  gravelly  soil 
and  the  scarcity  of  rain.  The  levei  of  ground  water  is  near  the 
surface — within  a  meter,  more  or  less — and  so  within  reach  of 
deep-rooted  crops,  but  the  superficial  soil  is  usually  too  dry  to 
allow  them  to  reach  it.  Grain  may  mature  if  favored  by  spring 
rains.  Irrígation  of  the  plains  ajong  the  Chubut  has  not  been 
carried  out  but  would  not  be  difficult.  From  Maitén  to  Fofoca- 
huel  the  river  has  a  steady  fali  which,  though  not  yet  determined 
by  leveling,  appears  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  carry  the  waters 
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by  diversion  ditches  over  the  entire  flood  plain.  The  volume  of 
water  carried  by  the  Chubut  varies  greatly  and  is  least  at  the 
season  when  most  is  needed  for  irrigation.  While  the  higher 
waters  oí  autumn  and  spring  are  allowéd  to  run  to.waste-only 
a  small  part  of  the  land  that  is  within  reach  of  canais  can  be 
irrigated.  If  the  waters  were  stored  and  the  flow  regulated,  ali 
the  valley  might  be  brought  under  cultivation.  There  are  no 
adequate  data  for  a  definite  estimate  of  the  amount  of  water 
that  the  river  discharges  annually,  but  we  may  take  the  drainage 
area  above  Leleque  at  2,000  square  kilometers,  the  average 
annual  precipitation  at  750  millimeters,  and  the  run-off  at  60 
per  cent  of  the  precipitation.  Then  the  total  annual  discharge 
of  the  Rio  Chubut  would  be  about  900,000,000  cubic  meters,  or 
30  cubic  meters  a  second  as  a  mean.  Allowing  for  irrigation 
10,000  cubic  meters  a  year  for  each  hectare,  equal  to  a  depth  of 
water  of  1  meter  over  the  surface,  we  should  have  water  avail- 
able  to  irrigate  90,000  hectares,  or,  if  one-half  were  lost  in  evap- 
oration  and  seepage,  for  45,000  hectares.  The  irrigable  lands 
above  Fofocahuel  may  cover  as  much  as  36,000  hectares  but 
would  not  exhaust  the  available  water,  provided  the  river  can 
be  dammed  in  a  sufficient  basin.  Surveys  to  test  this  question 
have  yet  to  be  made  and  should  f orm  part  of  a  general  survey 
of  the  entire  drainage  basin  of  the  Chubut  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source.  The  Chubut  is  second  only  to  the  Rio  Negro  in 
importance  to  the  settlement  of  Patagonia,  and  the  storage  and 
utilization  of  its  waters  constitute  a  problem  which  is  of  far 
more  than  local  interest. 

In  the  Estancia  Leleque  certain  other  lands,  different  from 
any  that  have  been  described,  have  been  cultivated  and  are 
typical  of  áreas  to  be  found  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
They  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordón  Leleque.  Streams  descend- 
ing  from  the  ravines  of  the  mountains  have  spread  gravei  and 
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sand  in  broad,  flat  alluvial  fans,  which  are  now  more  or  less  deeply 
covered  by  soil  washed  or  blown  over  them.  During  the  spring 
and  early  summer  these  lands  have  abundant  moisture  to  mature 
grain  crops.  Later  in  the  season  they  dry  out  and  alfalfa  grow- 
ing  on  them  withers,  as  it  does  in  the  mallins  without  irrigation. 
It  appears  that  the  roots  have  not  been  able  to  get  down  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  water  table  sinks  in  Jannary  or  February, 
though  they  undoubtedly  would  reach  it  if  supplied  with  mois- 
ture by  temporary  irrigation. 

Cholila  Valley  and  Upper  Rio  Fetaleufu 

South  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Cerro  Três  Picos  and 
Cordón  Cholila  lies  a  depression  which  extends  east  and  west, 
corresponding  with  the  valleys  of  two  streams  which  unite  in  it 
and  flow  southward  from  it.  One  of  these  streams  is  the  Cholila, 
which  flows  southwestward,  and  the  other  the  Fetaleufu  (Big 
Ri  ver),  which  runs  eastward  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Cholila.  Below  the  junction  the  Fetaleufu  flows  south- 
westward to  Lago  Rivadavia.  The  two  valleys  are  quite  dis- 
tinct  in  character,  that  of  the  upper  Fetaleufu  being  a  canyon 
and  glacial  trough,  lying  between  mountain  ranges  from  2,000 
to  2,600  meters  in  altitude  above  the  sea  and  ending  in  Lago 
Cholila,  while  the  Cholila  valley  is  a  wide  depression  eroded  in 
soft  rocks  and  more  or  less  filled  with  glacial  deposits.  The 
former  lies  in  the  rainy  zone  and  is  heavily  timbered;  the  latter 
lies  east  of  the  area  of  heavier  rains  and  is  generally  covered  with 
brush  or  grass  without  trees. 

The  Cholila  valley  is  distinct  from  the  Cholila  Basin,  which 
has  already  been  described  as  the  area  east  of  Lago  Epuyén 
f  ormerly  filled  by  a  glacial  lake.  Between  the  valley  and  the  basin 
is  a  moraine  ridge,  which  was  built  up  by  the  glacier  that  once 
occupied  the  basin  and,  retreating,  caused  the  formation  of  the 
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lake.  South  of  the  moraine  is  a  gravei  plain,  the  outwash  plain 
of  the  glacier,  which  slopes  southward  toward  the  Cholila  valley. 
On  account  of  its  situation  west  of  the  prominent  Cordón  Cholila, 
and  because  of  the  deep  drainage  of  the  graveis  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  plain  is  exceedingly  arid  and  fit  only  for  sheep 
pasture.   It  forms  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Leleque  estancia. 

The  Cholila  valley  may  be  described  as  that  broad  area  which 
lies  south  of  the  Cordón  Cholila  and  west  of  the  Cordón  Leleque, 
including  ali  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Rio  Cholila  and  its  tribu- 
taries.  It  has  an  area  of  662  square  kilometers.  The  traveler, 
approaching  it  across  the  gravei  plain  that  stretches  between  it 
and  the  Cholila  Basin,  looks  off  over  it  as  from  a  high  terrace. 
Deep  hollows  and  high  ridges  break  the  surface  of  the  lower  land, 
which  is  overgrown  with  grass  or  bushes  according  to  the  condi- 
tions  of  soil  and  drainage. 

In  this  area  three  longitudinal  valleys  extend  parallel  to 
one  another  from  northeast  to  southeast.  The  central  one  car- 
nes the  Rio  Cholila,  which  rises  in  two  branches  on  the  Cordón 
Cholila  and  flows  across  the  upper  valley  to  its  longitudinal 
channel.  It  crosses  the  extension  of  the  hollow  of  Lago  Lecascar 
yet  does  not  receive  the  waters  of  the  lake  at  that  point,  as 
would  seem  most  natural,  for  the  lake  discharges  from  its  side 
across  a  ridge  to  the  river.  This  anomaly  finds  its  explanation 
in  the  former  interf erence  of  glaciers  with  the  courses  of  streams 
in  the  older  valleys  of  erosion.  The  third  longitudinal  valley 
is  that  of  the  Arroyo  Las  Nutrias,  with  the  Lago  de  los  Mosquitos. 
It  heads  in  a  low  pass  on  the  Continental  Divide  north  of  the 
Cordón  Leleque  and  receives  ali  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
western  slope  of  that  range. 

The  ridges  which  divide  the  Cholila  valley  are  in  part  gravei 
terraces,  in  part  rocky  spurs,  and  attain  an  altitude  of  900  to 
1,000  meters  above  the  sea,  or  400  to  500  meters  above  the  low- 
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lands.  As  seen  from  the  lowlands  they  are  features  of  strong 
relief ,  but  in  contrast  to  the  great  heights  of  the  adjacent  Cordón 
Cholila  and  Cordón  Leleque  they  are  mínor  irregularities  of  the 
broad  Cholila  vãlley.  They  are  somewhat  aríd  and  not  suited 
to  agriculture  but  are  gobd  grazing  lands.  " 

The  Cholila  válley  às  a  whole  will  become  tKe.seat.  of  au 
agricultural  and  pastoral  community  of  importance,  to  be  ranked 
with  that  of  the  Bolsón  and  Hoyo  or  with  that  of  the  Colónia 
16  de  Octubre.  The  lands  about  Lago  Lecascar,  along  the  Rio 
Cholila,  and  on  its  tributary  the  Arroyo  Las  Nutrias  will  be  cul- 
tivated  in  grain  crops,  hardy  vegetables,  and  possibly  in  hardy 
fruit  trees.  The  variety  will  probably  be  limited  by  frosts, 
which  are  said  to  occur  in  late  spring  and  early  autumn.  There 
is,  however,  but  little  definite  information  available  about  the 
frosts,  and  áreas  which  have  a  warm  exposure  and  are  not  too 
low  may  be  free  from  them. 

The  district  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio  Cholila  and  Lago 
Lecascar  is  in  general  swampy  and  overgrown  with  reeds,  cane, 
or  shrubs,  whose  dense  stand  indicates  fertile  soil.  There  has  been 
no  cultivation,  but  when  drained  and  cleared  the  area  will  become 
rich  agricultural  land.  The  middle  part  of  the  Cholila  valley, 
above  the  junction  with  the  Arroyo  Las  Nutrias,  is  open  and  grassy 
except  for  the  zone  of  niri  bushes  that  grow  like  alders  along  the 
meandering  stream.  The  valley  has  the  aspect  of  rich  meadow 
land.  Herds  of  cattle  graze  over  it  from  the  hill  slopes  to  the 
marshes  that  occupy  the  lower-lying  portions.  It  also,  as  the 
demand  for  agricultural  crops  increases,  will  be  drained  and 
converted  into  farms.  The  soil  is  a  fine  sandy  loam,  mingled 
with  húmus  in  the  swampy  áreas.  The  valley  of  the  Arroyo 
Las  Nutrias  resembles  the  Cholila  valley  up  to  Lago  de  los 
Mosquitos,  above  which  it  is  filled  with  rich  alluvial  soil  and  is 
generaUy  swampy. 
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The  total  area  of  the  agricultural  lands  in  the  three  longi- 
tudinal depressions  of  Lago  Lecascar,  Rio  Cholila,  and  Arroyo 
Las  Nutrias  is  estimated  at  9,800  hectares.  Drainage  will  be 
necessary  for  much  of  the  area  before  it  can  be  cultivated,  and 
when  drained  the  lands  will  be  benefited  by  irrigation.  The 
Rio  Cholila  is  not  a  large  stream,  its  average  flow  being  perhaps 
3  cubic  meters  a  second,  but  it  will  probably  serve  to  irrigate  ali 
the  lands  that  can  be  reached  by  its  waters.  A  detailed  survey 
of  the  valley  and  measurements  of  the  stream  are  required  to 
develop  the  possibilities. 

Lago  dei  Cisne  and  another  small  lake  lie  in  an  isolated  de- 
pression  without  outlet,  into  which  a  fine  clayey  loam  has  been 
washed.  A  good  soil  for  grain  has  thus  been  formed,  and  wheat 
fields  are  in  cultivation  in  the  hollow.  East  of  Lago  de  los 
Mosquitos  there  are  two  high  terraces  with  an  aggregate  area 
of  2,100  hectares,  covered  with  a  soil  of  fine  sandy  loam,  which 
is  being  successf ully  cultivated  in  wheat 

The  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Cholila,  from  the 
junction  with  the  Arroyo  Las  Nutrias  to  the  Fetaleuf u,  is  a  rich 
river  plain  of  fine  sandy  or  clayey  loam.  It  is  extensively  grown 
up  in  thorny  bushes  and  weeds  or  is  bare  of  vegetation.  This 
condition  has  replaced  the  former  growth  of  pasture  grasses  that 
are  said  to  have  reached  above  a  mule's  belly,  and  is  the  result 
of  constant  and  excessive  grazing  duiing  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Inasmuch  as  these  rich  valley  lands  belong  to  the  Government 
and  are  therefore  open  to  ali  comers,  they  have  been  occupied  by 
squatters,  each  of  whom  sought  to  get  ali  he  could  out  of  them. 
During  both  winter  and  summer  flocks  crowd  into  the  valley 
and  every  available  plant  is  eaten  to  the  roots.  The  pasture 
never  comes  to  seed,  whereas  the  weeds  seed  and  spread.  Thus 
the  useful  is  exterminated  and  the  useless  helped  to  take  its  place. 
Whenever  the  land  is  brought  under  cultivation  it  will  easily  be 
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redeemed  to  use,  but  until  then  this  section  will  remain  an  object 
lesson  in  the  evil  results  of  squatter  occupation. 

There  are  no  forests  in  the  Cholila  valley,  with  the  exception 
of  scattered  lenga  groves  in  the  ravines  of  the  Cordón  Cholila 
and  ciprés  growing  on  the  spur  of  the  ridge  between  the  Rio 
Cholila  and  the  Arroyo  Las  Nutrias.  Growths  of  niri,  maitén, 
and  retama  grow  along  the  streams,  and  in  various  places  on 
the  hillsides  there  are  thickets  of  small  bushes. 

The  headwater  stream  of  the  Rio  Fetaleufu,  which  follows  a 
long  and  tortuous  course  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  known  as  the 
Rio  Tigre.  The  Tigre  rises  in  the  heights  of  the  western  Cor- 
dillera,  which  reach  2,400  meters  above  the  sea,  and  falis  very 
rapidly  to  Lago  Cholila,  whose  altitude  is  but  530  meters.  The 
canyon  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Rio  Turbio,  and  the  two 
rivers,  the  Tigre  and  the  Turbio,  drain  respectively  the  south 
and  the  north  sides  of  the  great  spur  which  springs  from  the 
western  Cordillera  and  extends  eastward  to  the  Cordón  Cholila. 
Both  of  these  valleys  lie  in  the  region  of  heavy  rainfall  and  are 
densely  forested,  not  only  with  the  usual  species  of  the  Argen- 
tine  slope,  the  coihué  and  ciprés,  but  also  with  the  alerce  and 
other  Chilean  species. 

The  Tigre  leaves  its  wild  canyon  and  enters  a  flat  valley  some 
4  kilometers  above  Lago  Cholila.  Here  there  is  an  area  of  about 
4  square  kilometers  where  cattle  might  probably  range  in  the 
f  orest,  but  at  present  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  so,  as  they  would 
be  lost  in  the  dense  thickets  of  bamboo.  It  is  possible  that 
eventually  the  entire  upper  valley  of  the  Tigre,  including  the 
alpine  pastures  above  timber  line,  may  be  used  for  summer  graz- 
ing,  but  the  district  is  one  whose  chiei  use  always  be  that  of 
a  f orest  reservation  devoted  to  raising  the  best  possible  stands 
of  timber. 

Lago  Cholila  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  a  total  area 
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of  23  square  kilometers,  situated  in  the  deep  gorge  between  the 
precipitous  heights  of  Cerros  Puntiagudo  and  Tres  Picos  on  the 
north.  It  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  is  destined  to  become 
the  center  of  a  summer  resort  in  the  southern  Andes. 

The  outlet  of  Lago  Cholila  is  the  Rio  Fetaleufu,  which  flows 
southeastward  to  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Rio  Cholila 
and  thence  southwestward  to  Lago  Rivadavia.  Along  the 
course  of  the  river  and  its  tributary  streams  there  are  extensive 
flood  plains  containing  in  ali  some  2,200  hectares  of  land  suitable 
for  agriculture.  A  small  portion  of  this  land  has  been  cultivated 
in  wheat  and  oats.  Most  of  the  area  is  overgrown  with  niri, 
retamo,  and  small  cane,  but  when  cleared  and  drained  in  those 
portions  which  are  too  wet  it  will  become  suitable  for  raising 
any  of  the  crops  adapted  to  the  region.  The  soil  is  in  general  a 
fine  sandy  loam,  in  some  places  more  clayey  and  mixed  with 
húmus.  There  is  sufficient  rainfall  in  this  section  of  the  valley 
to  insure  crops  without  irrigation  and,  except  that  frosts  may 
occasionally  damage  the  orchards,  apples  and  other  hardy  f ruits 
may  probably  be  grown  here.  The  adjacent  mountain  slopes  and 
the  higher  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Fetaleufu  carry  the  native 
grasses  among  the  underbrush  and  are  well  adapted  to  grazing. 

The  Fetaleufu  on  reaching  Rivadavia  passes  from  the  wide 
valley  which  it  occupies  with  the  Cholila  and  enters  a  gorge  that 
is  filled  from  side  to  side  by  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  Cholila-Fetaleufu  valley  is  on  the  main  route  of  com* 
munication  from  north  to  south  through  the  Andes,  the  pro- 
posed  railway  line  running  through  it  to  Lago  Rivadavia  and 
southward.  As  the  valley  also  has  communication  eastward 
to  the  Rio  Chubut  and  to  Fofocahuel,  the  future  central  railway 
junction  on  that  stream,  the  Cholila  district  is  readily  acces- 
sible  and  will  eventually  support  as  large  a  population  as  can 
live  there  on  agriculture  and  grazing. 
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The  Lake  Region  of  the  Upper  Fetaleufu 

Below  the  Cholila  the  Rio  Fetaleufu  enters  a  distríct  which, 
because  of  the  large  and  beautiful  lakes  that  characterize  it, 
may  be  called  the  lake  region  of  the  upper  Fetaleufu.  There 
are  three  principal  lakes,  Lago  Rivadavia,  Lago  Menéndez,  and 
Lago  Fetalaufquen,  which  have  a  total  area  of  142  square  kilo- 
meters,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí.  The  irregular  branching  forms  of  the  lakes  and 
their  situation  among  high,  serrate,  and  often  snow-covered 
mountains  mark  them  as  strikingly  beautiful  even  in  the  Andean 
lake  country,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 

Few  have  ever  traced  the  course  of  the  great  river  below  the 
north  end  of  Lago  Rivadavia,  and  the  pathless  forests  remain 
almost  untouched.  The  first  European  to  traverse  the  region 
was  Friar  Menéndez,  who  in  the  years  1783  and  1787  made  two 
expeditions  from  the  west,  coming  from  the  missions  on  the 
island  of  Chiloé.  He  crossed  the  Paso  Navarro,  descended  the 
Rio  Los  Alerces,  and  traversed  the  lake  which  bears  his  name 
and  also  Lago  Fetalaufquen,  whence  he  reached  the  valley  of 
the  Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre.  His  boats  were  little  canoes  made 
of  planks  fastened  together — frail  craft  in  which  to  brave  the 
stormy  waters  of  these  rock-bound  lakes.  There  is  no  record 
of  other  explorers  of  this  remote  region  until  the  boundary  ques- 
tion  between  Chile  and  Argentina  made  it  necessary  to  survey 
the  watersheds  of  those  streams  which,  like  the  Fetaleufu,  rise 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great  Cordillera  and  yet  pass  through 
it  westward  to  the  Pacific.  Emilio  E.  Frey,  the  ablest  of  the 
Argentine  engineers  engaged  in  the  surveys  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Moreno,  then  made  a  map  on  which  the  present 
description  is  based.  In  attempting  to  follow  the  Fetaleufu 
below  Lago  Kruger  his  boat  was  swept  over  the  great  cataracts 
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and  ali  but  himself  and  one  other  man  were  lost.  Recently,  in 
191 2  and  1913,  the  lakes  and  the  passes  at  the  head  of  Lago 
Menéndez  have  been  made  the  object  of  a  survey  in  the  interest 
of  a  trans-Andine  line  of  communication,  which  it  is  proposed 
shall  consist  of  à  combination  of  stretches  of  railroad  with  steam- 
boat  commúnication  on  the  lakes.  Ever  since  the  settlement 
of  the  Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre,  in  1884,  sqnatters  have  occupied 
the  lancis  about  the  south  end  of  Lago  Fetalauf quen  and  along 
its  eastern  shore,  but  the  inaccessibility  of  the  upper  lakes, 
protected  as  they  are  by  stormy  waters  and  precipitous  shores, 
has  preserved  them  from  occupation  by  the  colonists  and  their 
herds.  Though  difficult  of  access  from  the  Argentine  side,  Lago 
Menéndez  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Chileans  by  way  of  the  Paso 
Navarro,  and  they  have  taken  advantage  of  the  secluded  posi- 
tion  of  the  f orest  on  the  Rio  Alerce  to  cut  some  of  the  fine  trees 
for  their  own  profit.  With  this  preliminary  sketch  of  the  lake 
region  we  may  take  up  the  more  detailed  account  of  some  of  the 
larger  f eatures. 

Lago  Rivadavia  lies  in  a  canyon  between  Cerro  Rivadavia 
(1,955  naeters)  on  the  east  and  spurs  of  the  great  Cordillera  on 
the  west,  of  which  but  one  peak,  Cerro  Pico  Bajo,  has  received 
a  name.  Cerro  Rivadavia  is  an  isolated  rugged  mountain  of 
picturesque  outline,  made  up  of  dark-purple  and  reddish  igneous 
rocks.  The  upper  slopes  are  covered  with  green  grass  where  not 
too  steep,  while  the  broad  lower  spurs  are  densely  grown  with 
young  forest  trees  which  have  sprung  up  after  fires  of  long  ago. 
A  precipitous  spur  of  the  mountain  juts  out  to  Lago  Rivadavia, 
giving  to  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  lake  a  bold  profile  which, 
farther  south,  is  succeeded  by  gentler  slopes.  The  western 
shore  is  rocky  but  not  steeply  precipitous.  The  former  forest 
of  ciprés  and  coihué  has  been  burned  and  the  soil  destroyed, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  rugged  mountain  slope  bare  and 
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gray.  Some  years  ago  a  trail  was  opened  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lago  Rivadavia  by  cattlemen  to  take  cattle  f rom  the  Cholila 
valley  into  the  hills  east  of  the  lake,  but  it  was  soon  abandoned 
and  in  1913  was  scarcely  passable  for  animais. 

Near  the  south  end  of  Lago  Rivadavia  Cerro  Rivadavia 
recedes  f rom  the  lake  and  the  valley  of  a  large  brook  opens 
toward  the  east.  The  brook  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Cerro 
Rivadavia,  and  a  southern  branch  has  its  source  in  the  high 
mountain  which  lies  north  of  the  bend  of  Lago  Fetalaufquen. 
Flowing  from  the  north  and  south  the  two  forks  join  and  turn 
northwestward  to  enter  the  Fetaleufu  below  Lago  Rivadavia 
af  ter  passing  over  a  high  cascade  in  a  narrow  canyon.  Between 
Lago  Rivadavia  and  Lago  Fetalaufquen  the  Fetaleufu  flows  in 
a  rapid  current  among  bars  of  shingle  past  meadows  and  thick- 
ets.  The  mountain  slopes  on  either  hand  have  been  burned  and 
are  marked  by  the  tall  trunks  of  the  dead  ciprés  standing  above 
the  green  underbrush.  At  Las  Juntas  the  Fetaleufu  receives 
the  large  tríbutary  which  flows  from  Lago  Menéndez  and  drains 
the  drainage  basin  of  that  lake,  an  area  of  675  square  kilometers. 
If ,  as  is  probable,  the  mean  annual  precipitation  over  this  basin 
is  2,000  millimeters,  the  average  discharge  of  Lago  Menéndez  at 
Las  Juntas  would  be  43  cubic  meters  a  second,  but  it  probably 
varies  from  this  mean,  sinking  to  as  little  as  10  meters  a  second 
and  increasing  in  flood  seasons  to  200  meters  or  more.  As  the 
area  of  Lago  Menéndez  is  approximately  66  square  kilometers,  a 
dam  less  than  10  meters  high  at  the  outlet  would  probably 
suffice  to  store  the  flood  waters  and  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river. 

Turning  aside  from  the  main  course  of  the  Rio  Fetaleufu,  we 
may  proceed  up  Lago  Menéndez  to  the  western  head waters. 
This  lake  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Andes,  narrowly  inclosed 
by  ranges  which  rise  more  than  1,700  meters  (5,000  feet)  above  it. 
Its  rocky  shores  are  exceedingly  bold  and,  descending  straight 
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into  the  dark-green  waters  of  unknown  depth,  rarely  afford 
landing  places  even  for  a  canoe.  In  the  center  of  the  lake,  where 
three  arms  diverge,  lies  a  forest-covered  island.  The  northern 
arm  ends  ín  a  broad  valley  which  incloses  the  little  Lago  dei 
Cisne,  and  beyond  this  extend  the  profound  canyons  which  lie 
among  the  spurs  of  Cerro  Negro  and  Cerro  Trepado.  The  sum- 
mits  of  the  range  are  here  covered  with  extensive  gladers  which 
discharge  into  the  streams  on  both  sides  of  the  crest.  Yet 
among  these  heights  lies  the  Paso  Bodadahue,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  but  1,070  meters  and  so  gives  easy  access  from  the 
Argentine  Rio  Navarro  to  the  Chilean  Rio  Bodadahue. 

Between  the  northwestern  and  southwestern  arms  of  Lago 
Menéndez  stand  the  bold  peaks  of  Las  Torrecillas  (2,240  meters), 
a  precipitous  group  which  dominates  the  view  westward  from 
the  lake.  Leaving  these  crags  on  the  right  and  passing  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  Cerro  Solo  on  the  left,  the  southwestern  arm  of  the 
lake  opens  toward  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Los  Alerces  and  the 
western  summits  of  the  Cordón  Las  Pirâmides.  The  Rio  Los 
Alerces  flows  in  a  broad  valley  between  precipitous  walls  which 
rise  to  heights  of  more  than  2,000  meters  above  the  sea.  At  its 
head  is  the  Paso  Alerces  and  also  the  Paso  Navarro,  the  elevation 
of  which  is  but  1,000  meters  above  the  sea,  or  515  meters  above 
Lago  Menéndez. 

The  existence  of  the  low  passes  at  the  sources  of  Lago  Me- 
néndez, among  the  very  high  peaks  of  the  main  Cordillera,  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  a  former  extension  of  the  valleys  beyond 
the  present  crest  westward  into  the  area  which  has  been  cap- 
tured  by  the  headwaters  of  the  opposing  Pacific  streams.  From 
this  excursion  up  Lago  Menéndez  we  may  return  to  Las  Juntas 
and  Lago  Fetalauf  quen. 

The  Fetaleufu  enters  the  northern  arm  of  Lago  Fetalaufquen, 
which  lies  in  the  extension  of  the  canyon  of  Lago  Menéndez. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  old  river  whích  originally  excavated  that 
canyon  flowed  straíght  on  and  at  Las  Juntas  received  a  branch 
from  the  northeast  which  now  appears  to  be  the  main  stream. 
The  northern  arm  of  Lago  Fetalauf quen  is  nearly  inclosed  at  its 
south  end  by  mountain  spurs,  beyond  which  opens  the  broad, 
irregular  body  of  the  lake.  An  explorer  seeing  the  western  and 
southern  bays  shut  in  by  high  mountain  ranges  would  confidently 
follow  the  great  arm  of  the  lake  southeastward,  expecting  to  find 
the  outlet  in  the  vailey  by  which  the  lake  basin  is  continued  in 
that  direction,  but  in  this  vailey  he  would  find  instead  a  small 
stream  entering  the  lake.  The  outlet  lies  in  the  southwestern 
bay  at  the  base  of  the  Cordón  Situación  and  leads  directly  into 
the  little  Lago  Kruger.  Studies  of  the  history  of  Lago  Feta- 
laufquen  show  that  the  river  flowing  from  it  once  pursued  the 
more  natural  course  southeastward,  in  the  broad  vailey,  but 
that  it  was  diverted  to  the  canyon  west  of  Cordón  Situación  in 
consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  lake  basin  by  an  extensive 
glacier  which  built  a  dam  across  the  older  vailey. 

The  shores  of  Lago  Fetalauf  quen  are  in  general  rocky,  and  in 
many  places  there  is  no  beach  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs,  but  they 
are  not  so  precipitous  as  those  of  Lago  Menéndez.  The  slopes 
above  the  eastern  shore  are  gentler  than  those  of  the  Cordón 
Situación.  A  deep  vailey  opens  northeastward  and,  ending  in  a 
pass  about  1,100  meters  in  altitude,  gives  access  to  the  vailey  of 
the  Fetaleuf  u  below  Lago  Rivadavia. 

Lago  Kruger  is  a  little  lake  pendant  from  Lago  Fetalauf  quen. 
It  receives  not  only  the  waters  of  the  Fetaleufu  but  also  those  of 
a  considerable  tributary  which  enters  from  the  northwest,  coming 
from  Lago  Stange.  The  vailey  of  Lago  Stange  and  Lago  Kruger, 
like  others  of  this  system,  has  a  broad,  flat  bottom  from  which 
steep  or  precipitous  slopes  rise  5,000  feet  to  the  mountain  sum- 
mits.   The  vailey  continues  southward  west  of  the  Cordón 
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Situación  and  between  that  range  and  the  Cordon  Las  Pirâ- 
mides. It  was  always  a  wild  canyon  among  the  highest  mountain 
ranges,  but  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch  it  was  occupied  by  a  rel- 
atively  small  stream.  When  the  valley  of  Lago  Fetalaufquen 
was  dammed  the  great  Fetaleuf u  was  turned  into  this  channel 
and  has  developed  one  of  the  greatest  cataracts  of  the  Andes. 
So  fax  as  is  known  only  the  one  party  of  men  already  mentioned 
has  ever  seen  the  beginning  of  the  falis,  and  of  them  but  two 
escaped.  The  magnitude  of  the  falis  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene  which  here  awaits  the  explorer  may  be  guessed  by  the 
fact  that  the  roar  of  the  cataract  may  be  heard  at  the  south  end 
of  Lago  Fetalaufquen,  10  kilometers  away,  beyond  the  great 
Cordón  Situación.  The  river  discharges  into  Lago  Situación 
about  70  meters  below  Lago  Kruger  and  thence  flows  on  to  its 
junction  with  the  Rio  Corintos  in  the  Valle  de  16  de  Octubre. 

The  lake  region  of  the  upper  Fetaleufu  includes  a  branch  of 
the  great  river  which  joins  it  f rom  the  west  above  Lago  Situación 
and  is  marked  by  a  chain  of  three  lakes  whose  aggregate  area 
is  33  square  kilometers.  This  valley  lies  between  the  Cordón 
Las  Pirâmides  and  the  crest  of  the  western  Cordillera,  which  is 
here  so  rugged  and  inaccessible  that  it  still  remains  unexplored. 
The  valley  itself  has  been  sketched  only  from  high  peaks  that 
overlook  its  east  end,  such  as  Cerro  Ascensión,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  Argentine  Andes.  Lying  in  the 
region  of  frequent  and  heavy  rain  and  snow,  it  is  densely  for- 
ested  up  to  timber  line,  and  above  that  the  mountains  are  cov- 
ered  by  extensive  glaciers. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  from  Lago  Puelo,  in  lati- 
tude 42o  10',  the  Argentine  boundary  swings  westward  about 
the  head  of  the  Rio  Turbio,  the  Rio  Tigre,  and  the  tributaries  of 
the  Fetaleufu  above  Lago  Situación.  In  latitude  43o  10'  it 
swings  eastward  again  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  Rio  Feta- 
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I  leufu  below  the  VaUe  de  16  de  Octubre.   In  this  loop  of  the 

boundary  is  inclosed  a  great  area  of  forest  100  kilometers  from 
north  to  south  and  40  kilometers  from  east  to  west,  which  should 
constitute  a  single  forest  reserve.  It  is  now  in  an  almost  virgin 
condition.  The  richness  of  the  verdure,  the  beauty  of  the 
f orest-clad  mountain  slopes  reaching  up  to  the  snowy  summits, 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  fiord-like  lakes  make  it  a  region  of 
peculiar  attraction  for  the  lover  of  untouched  nature.  The  f orests 
must  in  time  be  gradually  cleared  and  as  steadily  replaced  until 
they  pass  from  the  wild  condition  to  that  which  better  serves 
the  uses  of  mankind,  but  in  effecting  this  transformation  it  is 
'  not  necessary  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  The  change 
may  be  accomplished  through  appropriate  methods  of  forestry 
with  proper  exploitation  of  the  timber,  provided  that  the  region 
be  protected  from  fires  and  from  spoliation  by  unauthorized 
cutting.  From  the  Argentine  side  there  is  little  danger  of  fires 
spreading  and  practically  none  that  the  forests  will  be  cut  by 
unauthorized  persons,  but  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
district  may  be  entered  from  the  west,  particularly  by  the  Paso 
de  Navarro,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  forest  will  be  exploited 
or  that  fires  may  be  set  from  that  side.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Los  Alerces  the  alerce  has  been  cut  by  Chilean  lumbermen  who 
have  brought  the  lumber  out  to  the  Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre  and 
have  sold  it  there,  asserting  that  they  had  transported  it  across 
the  mountains  from  Chile.  To  prevent  this  stealing  and  the 
attendant  danger  of  fire  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  detach- 
ment  of  police  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Los  Alerces,  with  boats 
to  enable  them  to  patrol  the  northwest  arm  and  its  valley  as 
well.  Similar  precautions  will  eventually  be  necessary  at  the 
heads  of  other  valleys,  although  they  are  not  so  urgent  because 
access  to  those  valleys  from  the  Chilean  side  is  not  so  easy. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  this  forest  reserve  should  coincide 
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with  the  boundary  of  the  Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre  from  the  Rio 
Fetaleufu  to  Lago  Terraplén,  and  thence  should  follow  the 
divide  between  the  lake  region  of  the  upper  Fetaleufu  and  the 
Rio  Percey  to  the  divide  between  the  Percey  and  the  Cholila 
valley ,  which  it  should  follow  northeastward  to  the  limits  of  the 
Estancia  Leleque.  Following  the  western  boundary  of  that 
property  to  the  Arroyo  Epuyén,  the  boundary  should  then 
extend  over  the  Cerro  Pirque  and  across  the  Rio  Epuyén  to  the 
northern  shore  of  Lago  Puelo  and  so  to  the  boundary  of  Chile. 

The  greater  part  of  the  area  included  within  the  limits  thus 
outlined  consists  of  heavily  forested  mountain  slopes  or  barren 
summits  suited  only  to  the  purpose  of  the  forest  reserve.  The 
valley  of  Cholila  constitutes  an  exception,  for  it  contains  con- 
siderable  áreas  of  valuable  agricultural  lands,  but  it  is  well 
established  by  the  ezperience  of  Europe  and  the  United  States 
that  the  inclusion  of  agricultural  lands  within  áreas  otherwise 
devoted  to  forests  is  not  open  to  objection.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  delimiting  the  farm  lands  which  should  be  culti- 
vated,  and  it  will  be  an  appropriate  task  of  the  forester  to  re- 
f orest  those  portions  of  the  Cholila  valley  which  should  be  main- 
tained  in  trees. 

^Lcrwer  Rio  Fetaleufu  and  Tributaries;  Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre 

The  valley  of  the  Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre  is  a  locality  of 
much  interest.  It  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  oldest  settlements 
in  the  Andes,  and,  being  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  mild 
climate  as  well  as  by  a  large  area  of  good  soil,  it  is  destined  to 
become  a  center  of  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise. 

Several  rivers  meet  in  the  valley,  flowing  from  the  north, 
east,  and  south  to  the  junction,  whence  the  united  waters,  form- 
ing  the  lower  Fetaleufu,  pass  westward  across  the  western  Cor- 
dillera  to  the  Pacific.   The  entire  drainage  basin  therefore  lies 
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west  of  the  Continental  Divide  and  was  claimed  by  Chile,  but  the 
arbitrators  drew  the  boundary  line  across  the  canyon  by  which 
the  Fetaleufu  traverses  the  high  Cordillera  and  thus  confirmed 
the  Argentine  títle  to  the  upper  valley,  which  had  been  occupied 
under  a  grant  f rom  that  Government  for  more  than  a  decade. 

The  upper  Fetaleufu  flows  southward  from  Lago  Kruger 
through  the  deep  canyon,  which  it  has  cut  in  consequence  of 
glacial  diversion,  and  passes  through  Lago  Situación.  From  the 
west  it  receives  a  large  river  which  runs  through  three  lakes  and 
drains  the  slopes  of  the  Cordón  Las  Pirâmides  and  of  a  similar 
range  south  of  it  but  which  has  been  so  little  explored  that  even 
the  river  has  no  name  and  the  lakes  are  known  only  as  Nos.  i, 
2,  and  3.  From  Lago  Situación  the  course  of  the  Fetaleufu  to 
its  junction  with  the  Corintos  is  eastward,  directly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Corintos  itself . 

The  Rio  Corintos  rises  in  relatively  low  mountains  of  the 
eastern  Cordillera  and  flows  in  a  broad,  well-defined  valley  north- 
ward  to  Sunica.  Thence  the  valley  continues  northward  to  the 
Rio  Tecka,  which  is  on  the  Atlantic  drainage  slope,  but  the  Rio 
Corintos  turns  westward  from  the  Continental  Divide  in  the 
open  plain  of  its  own  valley  and  plunges  into  a  gorge  to  join  the 
Fetaleufu  in  its  course  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Rio  Percey  flows  from  north  to  south  in  an  inter-Cor- 
dilleran  valley,  between  the  Cordón  Situación  on  the  west  and 
the  Cordón  Esguel  and  Cerro  Nahuel  Pan  on  the  east.  The 
Percey  is  tributary  to  the  Corintos  and  the  Fetaleufu  near  their 
junction  point. 

There  are  several  distinct  mountain  groups  about  the  Colónia 
de  16  de  Octubre.  The  western  Cordillera  is  composed  of  the 
Cordón  Las  Pirâmides  and  of  two  other  high  and  extensive 
mountain  groups  in  which  Cerro  Ascención,  Cerro  Cónico,  and 
Cerro  Greda  have  received  names,  although  they  are  no  more 
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conspicuous  than  many  other  peaks.  The  general  elevation  of 
these  great  mountain  masses  varies  from  2,000  to  2,400  meters 
above  the  sea.  They  are  cut  by  profound  valleys,  which  in 
Lago  Situación  descend  to  only  400  meters  above  sea  levei,  and 
they  are  therefore  alpine  heights  of  very  imposing  appearance. 
Between  the  upper  Fetaleufu  and  the  Rio  Percey  is  the  jagged 
range  of  the  Cordón  Situación,  which  also  reaches  an  altitude  of 
2,300  meters.  East  of  the  wide  vailey  of  the  Rio  Percey  is 
Cerro  Nahuel  Pan  (2,145  meters),  and  the  eastern  range  is  ex- 
tended  to  the  south  in  a  series  of  lower  hills  about  1,700  meters 
in  elevation. 

The  vailey  of  the  Rio  Corintos  and  the  low  lands  tributary 
to  it  were  occupied  in  1888  by  the  Welsh  colony  which  is  officially 
known  as  "La  Colónia  de  Dieciséis  de  Octubre"  (16  de  Octubre). 
Fifty  Welshmen  had  been  organized  into  a  detachment  to  fight 
the  Indians  in  this  region,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
each  receive  one  légua  of  land,  and  their  leader,  John  Evans, 
who  had  previously  become  familiar  with  the  country,  selected 
the  vailey  of  the  Corintos  on  account  of  its  low  altitude,  mild 
climate,  and  rich  soils.  The  choice  was  a  wise  one,  and  the  col- 
ony will  in  time  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
settlements  of  the  southern  Andes. 

We  distinguish  in  this  region  grazing  lands,  grass  lands,  and 
superior  agricultural  lands.  The  grazing  lands  are  very  exten- 
sive  and  may  be  said  to  include  ali  of  the  region  which  is  below 
the  limits  of  perpetuai  snow — that  is,  the  zone  of  alpine  pasture, 
the  belt  of  lenga  forest,  the  brushy  mountain  slopes,  and  the 
grassy  uplands,  where  either  soil  or  moisture  is  inadequate 
for  cultivation.  The  pasture  plants  thus  include  the  various 
species  of  grasses  as  well  as  the  shrubs  which  grow  in  different 
zones  of  vegetation  between  350  and  1,600  meters  above  sea  levei. 

The  term  grass  lands  or  hay  lands  may  be  used  to  designate 
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those  áreas  which  on  account  of  their  soil  and  altitude  are  not 
capable  of  being  cultivated  for  vegetables  or  f ruits  but  which  will 
yield  crops  of  grain  or  grasses  for  hay.  Extensive  áreas  of  such 
lands  occur  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Percey,  where  they  aggre- 
gate  155  square  kilometers.  South  of  the  Rio  Corintos  there 
are  about  50  square  kilometers  of  such  lands  which  form  part 
of  an  area  that  extends  southward  into  the  Valle  Frio  and  be- 
longs  to  the  drainage  area  of  the  Rio  Corcovado.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Arroyo  Esguel  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  the  conditions  are 
excellent  for  growing  grain  crops.  A  similar  area  lies  adjacent 
to  the  Laguna  Terraplén,  which  is  in  the  valley  southeast  of 
Lago  Fetalaufquen.  Two  extensive  áreas  suitable  only  for 
grass  crops  occupy  the  plateaus  between  the  Rio  Percey  and  the 
Arroyo  Esguel  and  between  the  Arroyo  Esguel  and  the  Rio 
Corintos. 

The  superior  agricultura!  lands  constitute  an  area  of  140 
square  kilometers  stretching  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Corintos 
in  its  extension  down  the  Rio  Fetaleufu  and  also  up  the  Rio 
Percey.  This  is  the  largest  and  richest  agricultura!  area  in  the 
southern  Andes.  The  valley  lies  at  an  elevation  of  300  to  350 
meters  above  the  sea,  is  protected  from  winds  by  the  mountain 
chain  north  and  west  of  it,  and  is  rarely  affected  by  frost  from 
the  later  part  of  December  until  March.  The  subsoil  is  a  de- 
posit  of  gravei  and  sand  and  is  overlain  by  one  to  two  meters  of 
fine  rich  loam,  composed  of  wind-blown  soil,  volcanic  ash,  and 
húmus.  The  greater  part  of  this  valley  is  still  used  for  cattle 
raising.  Wheat  is  grown  both  for  flour  and  for  hay,  and  the 
valley  supplies  not  only  the  needs  of  the  colonists  but  also  the 
demand  for  a  large  part  of  the  southern  Andes.  The  three  prin- 
cipal colonists  had  over  2,000  hectares  in  wheat  in  1913.  One 
of  the  original  settlers,  an  Englishman  named  Martin  Under- 
wood,  has  successf ul  plantations  of  alfalfa  and  fruit.  The  alfalfa 
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yields  three  crops  a  year  and  in  1912  one  crop  was  measured 
which  was  1.17  meters  in  height.  The  yield  is  three  tons  to 
the  hectare.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  quinces,  and  ali  vege- 
tables  of  the  temperate  zone  grow  and  bear  well.  Grape  vines 
have  been  cultivated  but  must  be  covered  in  winter  to  prevent 
their  freezing. 

At  the  present  time  the  Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre  is  suffering 
írom  the  effects  of  isolation  and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
colonists  have  degenerated  to  a  standard  of  living  little  if  any 
better  than  that  of  the  nomadic  Chilean  squatters  with  whom 
they  have  been  associated.  Many  of  the  properties  of  one 
légua  (6,000  acres)  in  extent  are  for  sale,  the  average  price  asked 
being  50,000  pesos,  national  money  (about  $20,500  United  States 
gold). 

Drainage  Basin  of  the  Rio  Corcovado 

The  Rio  Corcovado,  or  Hunchback  River,  rises  in  Lago 
General  Paz  and  follows  a  crooked  course  through  three-fourths 
of  a  circle  (east,  northeast,  west,  and  southwest),  to  empty 
eventually  into  the  Pacific.  The  altitude  of  the  valley  is  low 
and  the  lands  are  fertile.  In  many  respects  it  rivais  the  Valle 
de  16  de  Octubre,  but  it  is  as  yet  more  isolated. 

A  principal  tributary  of  the  Corcovado  is  the  Rio  Hielo, 
which  enters  from  the  north  by  a  deep,  straight  canyon  of  pe- 
culiarly  wild  character.  At  the  head  of  the  canyon  two  rivers 
meet  on  diametrically  opposed  courses.  Above  the  junction  one 
of  these  rivers,  the  Hielo,  flows  from  the  west,  and  the  other,  the 
Frio,  flows  from  the  east;  and  from  their  junction  in  the  con- 
tinuous  valley,  where  they  may  be  said  to  collide,  the  waters, 
retaining  the  name  Hielo,  turn  at  right  angles  into  the  canyon 
that  leads  to  the  Corcovado.  The  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Hielo 
are  in  the  snow-capped  ranges  of  the  western  Cordillera.  Those 
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of  the  Rio  Frio  are  in  gravei  ridges — glacial  moraines  which 
block  the  former  course  of  the  ancient  river  that  once  flowed 
through  the  Hielo-Frío  valley  to  the  Antefal  and  Corintos. 

Another  tríbutary  of  the  Rio  Corcovado  is  the  Rio  Huemul, 
which  rises  in  the  Continental  Divide  and  flows  westward.  At 
its  head  the  divide  is  formed  by  a  glacial  moraine,  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  which  is  an  extensive  flat  known  as  the  Pampa  Grande. 
As  the  Huemul  Valley  is  much  lower  than  the  Pampa  Grande 
and  as  the  intervening  divide  is  made  up  of  loose  gravei,  the 
waters  of  the  Pampa  Grande  seep  through  the  ridge  and  appear 
as  springs  at  the  head  of  the  Huemul  Valley.  The  topographic 
position  of  that  valley  led  to  the  f ormation  of  a  lake  basin  when 
its  outlet  was  dammed  by  the  retreating  glacier  and  to  the 
deposition  of  1.5  meters  of  fine  soil  over  its  area.  It  is  now 
swampy  on  account  of  the  waters  which  seep  through  from  the 
Pampa  Grande,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  drained  and  converted 
into  valuable  agricultural  land. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Rio  Hielo  and  the  Rio  Frio  lies 
between  the  eastern  and  western  Cordilleras,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly  developed  in  this  latitude  (43o  20*) .  The  western  Cor- 
dillera  is  narrower  than  it  is  f arther  north,  and  its  peaks  do  not 
much  exceed  2,000  meters  in  altitude;  they  are,  however,  snow 
covered.  The  Rio  Hielo  descends  rapidly  into  its  deep  valley, 
one  branch  of  which  is  known  as  the  Rincón  de  Aceite.  Between 
the  Rincón  and  the  valley  of  the  Corcovado  is  the  Cerro  Las 
Tobas  (1,600  meters),  which  is  cut  across  at  its  eastern  extremity 
by  the  Rio  Hielo,  in  the  transverse  canyon.  The  walls  of  the 
canyon  themselves  have  been  glaciated  and  are  described  as  form- 
ing  a  smooth  glacial  gorge  which  is  impassable.  The  eastern 
Cordillera  is  represented  by  the  Loma  Grasa,  a  ridge  about  1,700 
meters  above  the  sea,  which,  in  contrast  to  the  Andean  moun- 
tains  in  general,  is  broad  and  gentle. 
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The  lower  slopes  of  the  western  Cordillera,  the  valleys  of 
the  Rio  Hielo  and  Rio  Frío,  and  the  eastern  Cordillera  are  good 
grazing  lands.  On  account  of  the  wide  differences  of  levei  the 
region  is  one  which  presents  pastures  for  ali  seasons  and  under 
proper  management  will  develop  into  an  exceedingly  rich  graz- 
ing district. 

The  agricultural  lands  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Frio,  where 
they  have  an  area  of  about  300  square  kilometers,  on  the  head  of 
the  Arroyo  Loncahuaca,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Corcovado 
and  its  tributary  the  Huemul.  The  áreas  on  the  Frío  and  the 
Loncahuaca  are  relatively  high  and  are  suitable  chiefly  for  the 
raising  of  grain  or  hay  crops.  The  Valle  Frío  is  floored  by 
glacial  deposits  and  has  many  swampy  meadows,  with  rich 
alluvial  soil,  distríbuted  over  its  surface.  The  area  of  41  square 
kilometers  on  the  head  of  the  Loncahuaca  is  similar  in  character 
but  is  near  the  limit  of  altitude  for  successful  agriculture,  being 
about  1,000  meters  above  sea.  The  agricultural  land  of  the  Rio 
Huemul  has  already  been  described  as  a  glacial-lake  deposit, 
lying  at  an  altitude  of  about  600  meters  above  sea.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  grain  raising  but  probably  not  to  fruit 
culture.  The  valley  of  the  Corcovado,  with  an  area  of  about 
56  square  kilometers,  is  very  favorably  situated,  its  elevation 
being  only  about  400  meters  above  the  sea  and  its  situation  so 
protected  that  snow  rarely  falis  there  in  winter  and  the  sum- 
mers  are  unusually  warm.  It  will  become  the  center  of  intensive 
fruit  and  vegetable  farming  to  supply  the  less  favored  regions 
of  the  southern  Andes  and  adjacent  countries. 
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RESOURCES  OF  THE  ANDES  BETWEEN  LATITUDES 

39°  AND  44° 

Introduction 

Befobe  proceeding  to  take  account  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Andes  and  their  possible  development,  it  will  be  well  to 
note  the  present  conditions  of  settlement  and  the  events  which 
have  led  up  to  them.  The  population  in  the  Andean  region 
is  composed  of  the  varíed  elements  that  usually  gather  on  a 
frontier  and  can  not  be  disregarded  in  planning  for  the  future 
occupation  of  the  country  by  a  more  stable  community. 

Argentina  has  long  claimed  Patagonia  as  a  part  of  her  do- 

main,  but  up  to  1880  she  was  far  from  being  able  to  make  good 

her  claim  south  of  the  Rio  Negro  at  any  considerable  distance 

from  the  ports  along  the  Atlantic  coast.   The  interior  was 

occupied  by  powerful  remnants  of  the  Indian  tribes,  who  had 

not  been  overcome  in  three  centuries  of  struggle.   The  frontier 

of  civilization  in  that  recent  time,  only  thirty-odd  years  ago, 

stretched  diagonally  across  the  province  of  Buenos  Aires  from 

southeast  to  northwest   Bahia  Blanca  was  an  outpost,  which  in 

the  seventies  was  repeatedly  cut  off  from  Buenos  Aires  by  Indian 

raids.   In  1879,  soon  after  Moreno  escaped  from  the  Indians 

at  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  brought  news  of  their  intentions, 

they  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  advanced  Argentine  settlements. 

The  army  which,  under  General  Roca,  returned  that  attack  did 

not  close  its  campaign  until  the  Indian  tribes  had  been  prac- 
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tícally  destroyed,  and  thus  in  1880  the  regíon  south  of  the  Rio 
Negro  became  available  for  occupation.  The  soldiers  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  campaign  received  land  scrip,  which  was 
bought  up  by  speculators  and  placed  on  choice  áreas.  Enter- 
prising  men  oí  various  nationalities  ventured  into  the  new  ter- 
ritory  and  took  up  concessions  for  cattle  grazing.  Certain 
specific  colonies  were  established  by  law,  sections  oí  land  were 
surveyed  for  each  of  them,  and  lots  were  offered  to  immigrants 
under  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Argentine  homestead  law. 
Thus  during  three  decades  the  process  of  occupation  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Rio  Negro  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Argentine  laws  has  gone  on,  but  for  lack  of  communication 
it  has  not  been  rapid.  In  the  Cordillera  proper  it  has  never  pen- 
etrated  far  beyond  the  grassy  pampas  into  the  forested  valleys. 

Under  the  treaty  of  1881  defining  the  international  boundary, 
Chile  for  twenty  years  laid  claim  to  nearly  ali  the  mountain 
zone  of  the  Andes,  and  Chileans  were  encouraged  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  area  she  claimed.  It  is  not  difficult  for  men 
accustomed  to  the  mountain  trails  in  the  forests  of  southern 
Chile  to  cross  the  passes  which  lead  into  the  eastern  valleys  of 
the  Andes.  There  is  along  the  boundary  no  conspicuous  natural 
barrier  greater  than  those  which  the  Chilean  Indian  or  half- 
breed  with  his  active  horses  and  cattle  constantly  traverses  in 
his  own  country.  It  readily  followed  that  the  Andean  zone 
was  occupied  by  the  cattlemen  from  Chile.  When,  in  1892, 
the  region  which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages 
definitely  carne  under  Argentine  jurisdiction  no  change  occurred 
in  the  conditions  of  government,  for  the  region  is  so  remote  that 
Argentine  authority  was  scarcely  felt  and  up  to  a  very  recent 
time  has  been  unable  to  assert  itself  effectively  in  the  mountain 
districts.  The  Chilean  squatters  have  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  lands  they  chose  ten  to  fifteen  years  or  more 
ago. 
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Frontiersmen  of  various  nationalities  have  settled  among 
them,  and  there  have  not  been  lacking  refugees  from  justice 
whose  careers  of  lawlessness  give  a  touch  of  daring  and  romance 
to  the  history  of  the  f rontier.  This  epoch  may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  an  end  with  the  organization  of  the  Policia  Fronteriza 
in  191 1.  Through  the  activity  of  that  force,  the  leaders  among 
the  lawless  population  have  been  driven  out  or  killed  and  life 
and  property  have  become  comparatively  safe.  The  standards 
of  possession  are  still  those  of  the  f rontier,  and  the  arm  of  the 
law  needs  to  be  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  f earless 
and  honest  officials  in  ali  grades  of  the  service,  but  attention 
has  recently  been  called  to  the  capacity  of  the  region  to  support 
a  large  and  prosperous  population,  railroad  communication  will 
soon  be  established,  and  the  country  will  enter  upon  the  process 
of  development  which  will  make  it  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
Ârgentine  provinces. 

There  is  a  marked  diff erence  in  the  nature  of  the  population 
north  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  that  south  of  the  lake,  a  diff  er- 
ence inherent  in  the  fact  that  the  northern  region  has  been  set- 
tled from  Argentina  and  the  southern  from  Chile.  In  the  north 
the  lands  in  the  western  Pampas  and  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Andes  up  to  the  outlets  of  the  lake  basins  have  been  taken  up 
by  Ârgentine  cattle  breeders,  most  of  whom  have  obtained  title 
to  large  estates  that  cover  the  river  valleys  and  the  adjacent 
slopes.  From  these  estancias  cattle  range  into  the  forests  on 
public  lands,  but  the  proprietors  have  made  little  attempt  to  ex- 
tend  their  private  holdings  into  the  heavily  timbered  mountains. 

On  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  itself  there  have  been  two  distinct 
classes  of  official  assignments  of  territory;  one  is  that  of  the 
Colónia  de  Nahuel  Huapí  and  town  of  Bariloche,  the  other  that 
of  the  National  Park.  On  reorganizing  the  colony  the  lands 
about  the  lake  were  divided  into  lots  of  625  hectares,  more  or 
less,  which  were  opened  to  occupation  under  the  homestead  law. 
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The  town  of  San  Carlos  or  Bariloche  was  established  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake.  Residence  lots  and  quintas,  or  small 
farming  plots,  were  sold.  Under  these  condítions  a  considerable 
population,  probably  about  1,500  persons,  has  gathered  about 
the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  lake.  It  is  composed 
largely  of  northern  European  elements  (Swiss,  French,  German, 
and  English)  and  of  North  Americans.  Many  of  the  settlers 
are  of  the  sturdy,  thrifty,  and  independent  type  which  has  settled 
large  áreas  of  the  United  States.  They  have  been  attracted  to 
this  region  by  the  promise  of  prosperity  and  independence  to  be 
secured  for  them  and  their  children  through  their  own  efforts 
under  Argentine  law.  They  constitute  a  nucleus  about  which 
may  gather  a  larger  population  of  good  settlers  for  whom  they 
have  opened  the  way.  In  the  adjustments  of  land  titles  which 
must  necessarily  follow  as  the  Government  develops  town  sites, 
Communications,  and  the  National  Park,  the  rights  of  these  pio 
neers  should  be  carefully  protected,  not  only  strictly  according 
to  law  but  in  a  spirit  of  liberality. 

The  plan  of  the  National  Park  originated  in  1902  with  Dr. 
Francisco  P.  Moreno  and  has  recently  been  made  the  subject 
of  official  action  which  tends  to  give  it  permanent  character 
and  a  large  place  in  the  future  pleasure  and  welf are  of  the  nation. 
It  is  separately  discussed  in  a  succeeding  section  of  this  volume. 

South  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  are  the  valleys  of  the  central 
Andes,  which  have  relatively  easy  communication  with  Chile 
and,  as  already  stated,  have  been  occupied  chiefly  by  Chileans. 
The  total  population  of  these  valleys  was  estimated  in  191 2  at 
not  far  from  3,500.  This  includes  the  Argentine  and  English 
estancias  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera,  the  Welsh  colony 
of  16  de  Octubre,  the  town  of  Esguel,  the  communities  of  Cholila, 
of  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  and  of  the  Bolsón,  and  the  scattered 
herders  among  the  mountains.  It  is  probable  that  2,000  or  more 
of  this  number  are  Chileans.   Title  to  lands  has  been  acquired 
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by  the  English  estancieros  of  Leleque  and  Tecka,  by  the  colon- 
ists  of  16  de  Octubre,  and  by  a  portion  oí  the  people  located  on 
the  town  site  oí  EsgueL  At  a  liberal  estimate  one-third  of  the 
population  may  have  acquired  legal  ríght  to  the  land  they 
occupy;  the  rest  are  squatters  on  Government  lands.  Among 
them  are  some  who  have  justified  themselves  by  building  good 
homes,  fencing  their  land,  and  proceeding  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  eventually  be  granted  homesteads.  The  in- 
dividual settlers  of  this  character  in  the  southern  districts  may, 
however,  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  The  remainder 
of  the  squatters  are  people  of  little  ambition  who  have  no  inten- 
tion  of  becoming  Argentine  citizens.  Knowing  that  their  occu- 
pation  of  the  country  is  temporary,  they  make  no  permanent 
improvements  and  have  no  interest  in  taking  care  of  the  re- 
sources  which  they  exploit.  They  will  give  place  to  permanent 
settlers  whenever  the  Argentine  Government  takes  possession 
of  the  public  lands  and  authorizes  their  occupation  either  tmder 
lease  or  under  title  acquired  by  compliance  with  the  homestead 
law  or  by  purchase. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  f ollowing  pages  that  this  Andean 
region  will  eventually  support  a  large  population  and  that  its 
communities  will  play  a  part  in  the  industries  of  Argentina  which 
no  others  in  her  domain  can  imdertake  under  equally  favorable 
conditions. 

The  Andean  area  which  contrasts  peculiarly  and  favorably 
with  other  sections  of  Argentina  lies  between  latitude  38o  and 
latitude  44o  and  is  set  apart  by  conditions  of  climate  which  fit 
it  for  being  occupied  by  energetic  people  of  the  temperate  zone 
and  for  becoming  the  site  of  manufacturing  industries  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  bounded  by  the  limits  of  these  conditions.  On  the 
north  and  east  lie  regions  of  greater  aridity.  Toward  the  south, 
beyond  latitude  44o  or  45o,  the  increase  in  snowfall  makes  the 
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mountain  valleys  less  available.  On  the  west  is  the  inter- 
national  boundary  and  the  rainy  Pacific  slope.  Within  these 
limits  is  an  area  of  approximately  20,000  square  miles,  charac- 
terized  by  moderate  summer  temperatures,  cold  yet  not  severe 
winters,  abundant  rainfall,  and  remarkable  scenery  of  moun- 
tains,  forests,  lakes,  and  waterfalls. 

The  region  thus  defined  extends  from  a  line  north  of  Lago 
Aluminé  to  a  line  south  of  Lago  General  Paz  and  may  be  de- 
scribed  as  the  northern  lake  region  of  the  Andes.  Of  the  total 
area  of  20,000  square  miles,  but  12,000  square  miles  has  been 
covered  by  the  scientific  and  economic  reconnaissance  which 
the  Comisión  has  been  able  to  carry  out  in  the  Cordillera — the 
northern  portion  from  Lago  Huechulaufquen  north  to  Lago 
Aluminé  and  a  smaller  area  south  of  the  Rio  Corcovado  not 
having  been  reached  before  the  end  of  the  season  of  1913. 

Within  the  region  examined  the  áreas  of  virgin  forest,  of 
brushy  growth,  and  burned  forest  have  been  distinguished. 
The  lands  have  been  classified  according  to  the  economic  use  to 
which  they  may  advantageously  be  put,  when  communication 
shall  be  developed  and  a  permanent  population  established,  as 
agricultura!  or  grazing  lands,  or  permanent  forest  reserves,  or 
alpine  áreas  too  high  for  any  use  but  summer  pasture.  The 
results  are  embodied  in  the  accompanying  maps.  The  general 
character  of  the  water  powers  has  been  examined  and  the  con- 
ditions  of  development  of  some  of  the  more  evident  projects 
have  been  made  the  object  of  preliminary  studies.  The  problem 
of  communication  has  been  examined  with  reference  to  routes 
both  within  the  Andes  and  in  the  adjacent  Pampas.  Prelimi- 
nary surveys  have  been  made  of  the  two  principal  branches  of 
the  transcontinental  line  extending  south  to  the  Colónia  de  16 
de  Octubre  and  north  to  San  Martin.  Town  sites  have  been 
examined  and  a  plan  of  the  industrial  city  of  Nahuel  Huapí  has 
been  drawn  up. 
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The  varioua  Unes  oí  preliminary  study  which  have  been  pur- 
sued  by  the  Comisión  axe  elements  of  the  laiger  problems  of 
settlement  and  industry  which  are  to  be  worked  out  for  this 
Andean  province.  They  are  considered  in  some  of  their  broader 
relatíons.  It  is  clear  that  rarely  has  a  similar  opportunity 
presented  itself  to  initiate  for  a  practically  virgin  region  des- 
tined  to  a  great  future  a  wise  policy  of  development  founded  on 
exact  knowledge,  that  will  lead  to  sound  prosperity  of  the  future 
communities. 

In  order  that  the  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  which  pre- 
sente itself  to  Argentina  may  be  more  readily  grasped,  the  gen- 
eral results  of  the  preliminary  study  of  the  virgin  Andean  region 
may  be  compared  with  the  statistics  of  that  European  country 
which  most  nearly  resembles  it,  Switzerland.  The  lake  region 
of  the  Andes  has  been  called  the  Argentine  Switzerland  simply 
because  of  its  majestic  scenery,  but  in  those  respects  which  affect 
its  material  future  it  is  also  like  that  country  of  independent 
prosperous  communities. 

From  this  comparison  it  appears  that  the  northern  Andean 
lake  region  has  about  three-fourths  the  area  of  Switzerland. 
The  proportion  of  the  barrens  and  of  grass  lands  suitable  only 
to  grazing  is  approximately  the  same  in  both  countries,  and  the 
entire  remainder  available  for  agriculture  and  f orests  is  in  each 
country  a  little  less  than  half  the  total — 46  per  cent  in  Switzer- 
land and  48  per  cent  in  the  Andean  region.  Agriculture  actually 
occupies  25  per  cent  in  Switzerland,  as  contrasted  with  8  per 
cent  in  the  Andes,  because  Switzerland  is  an  old  country,  where 
ali  available  slopes  are  tilled,  whereas  the  estimate  for  the 
.  Andes  is  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  population  that  may 
settle  there  in  the  next  thirty  years.  Areas  classifíed  as  most 
appropriate  to  forest  crops  in  the  earlier  stages  of  settlement 
will  be  transferred  to  food  crops  as  the  density  of  population 
increases.   Thus  apparent  differences  will  be  modified  as  chang- 
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PHYSICAL  BASIS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  ANDEAN  LAKE  REGION 
COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  SWITZERLAND  * 
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ing  conditions  may  determine,  since  economic  laws  require  that 
the  soil  shall  be  appropriated  to  that  use  which  yields  the  largest 
return  to  the  owner  or  the  community.  As  it  is,  Switzerland 
imports  the  bulk  of  the  food  stuffs  consumed  by  her  population. 
The  Andean  lake  region  will  do  the  same,  when  her  industries 
develop  as  those  of  Switzerland  have. 

With  this  suggestion  we  may  consider  more  closely  the 
available  resources  of  the  Andean  region,  bearing  constantly 
in  mind  the  idea  of  an  industrial  community  and  its  relations  to 
the  agricultura!  people  of  the  same  nation. 

Classification  of  Lands 

In  classifying  lands  the  fundamental  purpose  is  to  distingnish 
different  classes  according  to  the  economic  use  which  they  now 
have  or  may  have  under  different  conditions  of  settlements  and 
population  in  the  future.  In  any  region  which  is  sparsely  set- 
tled  the  use  of  the  lands  is  determined  by  the  conveniences  of 
the  few  settlers  and  is  narrowly  limited  by  the  difficulties  of 
communication.   If  the  region  becomes  more  populous  and 

*  The  agricultural  lands  under  cultivation  and  in  forest  are  naturally  more  eztensively 
cultivated  where  the  population  is  denser.  Thus  in  Switzerland,  of  the  total  área  of  the 
country,  25  per  cent  is  cultivated  and  21  per  cent  is  in  forest;  whereas  in  the  Andes  we 
estimate  that  but  8  per  cent  will  be  brought  under  cultivation  within  thirty  years  and  40 
per  cent  wQl  remain  in  forest.  This  ratio  will  change  by  extension  of  cultivation  over  • 
arcas  previously  forested  in  the  Andes. 

The  population  of  5,000  with  which  the  Andean  lake  region  is  credited  does  not 
include  2,000  or  more  squatters,  who  may  be  regarded  as  temporary  occupants  of  the  soiL 
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means  of  communication  improve,  the  convenience  of  use  and 
the  economic  possibilities  of  development  change  accordingly. 

A  classificatíon  based  upon  existing  conditions  will  theref ore 
differ  materially  f rom  one  based  on  conditions  that  may  be 
anticipated  as  likely  to  occur  at  some  future  date.  A  classifica- 
tíon of  lands  is  therefore  not  a  final  disposition  of  them  but  is 
one  adjusted  to  soine  probable  economic  phase  of  their  occupation 
and  involves  the  application  of  judgment  in  estimating  the  con- 
ditions likely  to  exist  under  the  particular  circumstances  that  are 
assumed  as  a  basis. 

In  undertaking  to  classif y  the  lands  of  the  Cordillera  it  was 
.  assumed  that  we  might  from  the  present  state  of  development 
proceed  to  estimate  what  would  be  a  most  advantageous  economic 
use  thirty  years  hence.  We  thus  undertook  to  distinguish 
between  the  present  and  future,  within  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

We  recognize  in  the  Cordillera  certain  natural  conditions 
which  affect  the  use  of  the  lands  and  which  may  be  considered 
permanent.  They  are  chiefly  climatic,  relating  to  temperature 
or  to  rainfall,  and  are  dependent  upon  altitude  or  geographic 
position;  thus  there  is  the  zone  of  alpine  pastures  or  rocky 
heights  more  than  1,500  meters  above  sea,  part  of  which  will  have 
a  certain  use  for  summer  grazing,  but  which,  since  it  cannot  affect 
the  capacity  of  the  country  as  a  whole  for  population,  may  be 
classed  as  barren.  On  the  moudtain  slopes  and  in  the  valleys 
of  many  drainage  basins  there  are  extensive  áreas  of  forest  much 
of  which  is  now  in  a  virgin  condition  and  will  be  replaced  by 
cultivated  stands  of  trees,  but  these  áreas  should  never  be 
cleared,  because  the  forest  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  flow  of 
the  waters  that  are  essential  to  the  cultivation  of  crops  in  more 
or  less  distant  valleys.  The  interest  of  the  population  settled 
on  the  distant  lands  under  irrigation  being  superior  to  any  cul- 
tivation of  which  the  forest  lands  might  be  capable,  the  latter 
will  be  kept  constantly  in  forest.   Such  áreas,  therefore,  con- 
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stitute  permanent  forest  lands.  In  certain  other  districts  the 
rainfall  may  be  inadequate  or  the  topographic  character  oí  the 
country  unsuited  to  general  agriculture  or  to  forestry,  yet  the 
lands  may  produce  grasses  or  other  f  odder  plants  in  such  quan- 
tity  as  to  be  valuable  for  grazing  purposes.  Such  lands  are 
therefore  limited  by  natural  condítíons  to  grazing  and  have  no 
other  probable  use.  The  lands  of  these  several  types — the  bar- 
ren  heights,  necessary  forest  reserves,  and  pastures  not  suitable 
for  other  uses— are  áreas  permanently  destined  to  the  respective 
uses  indicated. 

In  contrast  to  these  lands  we  may  distinguish  as  áreas  that 
may  be  more  or  less  economically  developed  in  one  way  or 
another  those  valley  lands  and  lower  mountain  slopes  which 
are  adapted  to  agriculture,  to  forestry,  or  to  grazing,  according 
to  the  local  conditions.  A  small  proportion  of  such  áreas  must 
also  be  considered  as  appropriate  to  town  sites,  mill  sites,  or  other 
special  uses.  Such  áreas  are  those  which  will  vary  most  in  their 
development  and  in  regard  to  which  the  factor  of  judgment  is 
most  concerned. 

We  distinguish  as  agricultural  lands  those  which,  from  their 
situation,  soil,  and  drainage,  are  adapted  to  yield  a  better  profit 
in  alfalfa,  grass,  grain,  vegetables,  or  fruit  than  under  any  other 
condi tion  of  exploitation.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of  set- 
tlement  they  may  be  still  covered  with  forest  or  underbrush 
or  already  cleared;  they  are  distinguished  by  situation  and 
fertility  rather  than  by  present  condition.  Adjacent  to  the 
agricultural  lands  or  in  remoter  districts  where  settlements  are 
not  likely  to  be  made  within  thirty  years,  there  are  commonly 
áreas  which  will  be  cleared  of  forest  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion  as  the  density  of  the  population  increases.  They  are  for 
the  present  classed  as  forest  lands  but  might  in  a  more  detailed 
and  accurate  survey  be  distinctly  indicated  as  potential  agricul- 
tural lands. 
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Grazing  lands  comprise  in  effect  ali  áreas  where  pasture 
grows,  untíl  a  higher  economic  use  drives  the  cattle  out.  The 
agrícultural  valleys,  the  potential  agrícultural  lands,  the  perma- 
nent  forest  reserves,  and  the  alpine  pastures  are  ali  grazing 
lands,  subject  to  the  condition  that  grazing  shall  be  subordinate 
to  any  interest  whích  either  class  of  land  may  represent  in  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  or  to  the  profit  to  be  derived 
from  it  by  the  owner  without  prejudice  to  that  general  welfare. 

The  consideratíons  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding  paragraphs  were  embodied  in  general  instructions  to  those 
members  of  the  Comisión  de  Estúdios  Hidrológicos  to  whom  the 
task  of  classifying  the  lands  of  the  Cordillera  was  entrusted  in 
191 2.  They  were  Messrs.  Bailey  Willis,  Director;  Wellington 
D.  Jones,  Economic  Geographer;  and  J.  R.  Pemberton,  Geol- 
ogist.  Mr.  Jones  surveyed  the  districts  in  the  north  between 
Lago  Huechulaufquen  and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  Mr.  Pember- 
ton began  his  work  in  the  f  ar  south  in  the  valley  of  the  Corcovado 
and  working  northward  covered  ali  the  area  up  to  Lago  Puelo, 
Cholila,  and  the  upper  Chubut.  Mr.  Willis  examined  the 
region  between  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  the  northern  limit  of 
Mr.  Pemberton's  work  and  also  reconnoitered  a  large  part  of  the 
áreas  covered  by  his  collaborators,  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
classification  through  the  whole  area. 

The  general  result  of  the  study  has  been  to  show  that  the 
raising  of  high-bred  cattle  and  dairying  will  be  the  principal 
industry  dependent  on  the  lands  of  this  region.  Very  extensive 
forest  reserves  will  be  required  to  control  the  waters  of  the 
great  rivers,  not  only  for  irrígation,  as  along  the  Limay  and 
Chubut,  but  also  for  hydro-electric  power  along  both  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  tributaries.  The  cultivation  of  crops  cannot  occupy 
large  áreas.  In  certain  low  valleys  of  limited  extent  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  grain  will  flourish  without  irrígation.  In  others 
irrígation  will  be  necessary.   Outside  of  these  valleys  the  lands 
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suitable  for  cultivation  lie  generally  at  so  great  an  elevation  that 
they  are  liable  to  frosts,  and  harvests  will  be  restricted  to  hardy 
fodder  crops,  which  will  be  needed  to  the  full  amount  that  can 
be  raised  for  winter  feeding  of  valuable  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 

In  the  following  tables  and  in  the  maps  showing  the  land 
classification,  which  accompany  this  volume,  we  distinguish  in 
our  estimate: 

(1)  The  agricultura!  lancis  which  will  be  brought  under  cul- 
tivation within  thirty  years.  The  different  classes  are  separated 
in  the  tabulation  but  are  grouped  in  the  maps  as  agricultural 
lands,  without  distinction  of  classes. 

(2)  The  forest  lands  which  still  carry  large  trees  and  are 
essentially  in  a  virgin  condition. 

(3)  The  brushy  forest  growth  which  has  sprung  up  after 
the  destruction  of  the  original  forest  by  fire  or  which  represents 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  growth  of  trees  and  large  shrubs. 

(4)  The  forest  áreas  burnt  over  in  recent  fires,  South  of  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí  the  burns  are  extensive.  North  of  that  lake  they 
were  not  found  to  be  important  and  were  not  distinguished. 

(5)  The  grassy  serranias  of  the  eastern  mountains  and  adja- 
cent  plateaus,  suitable  only  to  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

(6)  The  alpine  pastures  or  barrens  more  than  1,500  meters 
above  sea. 

(7)  The  áreas  of  the  lakes. 

The  distinctions  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
agricultural  lands,  are  those  which  now  exist  on  the  ground. 
Much  of  the  agricultural  land  is  now  swamp  or  arid  plain  and 
awaits  drainage  or  irrigation  within  thirty  years.  In  the  forest 
and  brushy  áreas  are  included  potential  agricultural  lands, 
which  may  be  cleared  at  some  future  time,  beyond  this  genera- 
tion,  but  which  we  have  not  separated.  Grazing  may  be  car- 
ried  on  in  nearly  ali  except  agricultural  lands  of  the  better  class, 
and  grazing  lands  therefore  constitute  a  comprehensive  cate- 
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gory.  The  tables  and  maps  are  not  quite  consistent  in  this 
respect.  For  this  district  north  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  the  áreas 
classed  in  the  tables  as  "grazing  lands"  include  the  grassy  ser- 
ranias and  brushy  lands.  For  the  districts  south  of  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí,  the  term  "grazing  lands'1  in  the  tabulation  includes  not 
only  the  grassy  and  brushy  áreas,  but  also  forest  áreas  suited  to 
grazing,  while  the  forest  and  brush  lands  are  separately  stated. 
In  the  maps  the  diff erent  classes  are  distinguished  as  they  now 
exist. 

Separate  tabulation  has  been  made  to  accompany  the  chap- 
ters  on  agrículture  and  grazing. 

The  tabulation  of  the  classification  of  lands,  arranged  by 
drainage  basins,  follows. 

Tables  Showing  the  Classification  of  Lands  Enumerated 
by  Drainage  Basins  from  Lago  Huechulaufquen  to 
the  Rio  Corcovado 

Note. — The  áreas  tabulated  in  these  tables  are  represented  on  the  land  classification 
map  of  the  Cordillera  in  twelve  sheets. 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  HUECHULAUFQUEN 


Lakes: 
Lago  Huechulaufquen — 
Huechulaufquen  proper. 

Brazo  Paimún  

Brazo  Epulaufquen  

Lago  Curhué  

Lago  Curhué  Chico  

Heights  and  barrens: 
Sierra  dei  Mamuil  Malal. . 
Main  Cordillera  and  spurs 
Cerro  Contra  and  spurs. . . 
Cerro  Colo  Huincul  group 


Área 


Square 
kflometers 


Parto 


840 
16.0 
10. o 

"S 
1.0 


141.  X 
92.0 

74.0 

79 .0 


Totais 


122.5 


386.0 


Square 


47-2 


149  -o 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  HUECHULAUFQUEN 

(Continued) 


Área 

Sqoare 

kilometers 

Squarc 

miks 

Parts 

Totais 

Forests: 

51 .0 

125.0 

XJLlDUUUjr  IV  .LogO  JZ«p UiaUI CJ UCU  \  WC31  til  UIC  JZjSCVU  lcUJ .  . 

63.O 

South  shore  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen  and  Epulaufquen 

10.5 

25.5 

Rio  Curhué,  North  Fork,  in  isolated  woods  altogether 

13 .0 

About  headwaters  of  South  Fork,  isolated  woods  

30.0 

IO  .0 

340.0 

130. 0 

Mountain  slopes  and  plateaus  suitable  for  grazing  only: 

North  shore  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen  from  Lago  Pai- 

92  .0 

East  of  the  valley  of  the  Chimehuín  to  the  immediate 

IO5.O 

South  of  Lago  Huechulaufquen  and  north  of  the  Rio 

223  «o 

South  of  Rio  Curhué  to  the  divide  with  Lago  Lolog  and 

I56.0 

33  0 

669.0 

«59 

Lands  suitable  for  agriculture  without  irriga tion: 

2.Z 

16.8 

6.5 

Lands  suitable  for  agriculture  with  irriga  tion: 

Valley  of  the  Chimehuín  from  the  outlet  of  Lago  Hue- 

chulaufquen to  the  narro  ws  above  Junfn  de  los 

5I.O 

Valley  of  Rio  Curhué  above  its  junction  with  the 

6s-o 

Valley  of  the  Chimehuín  below  its  junction  with  the 

Curhué  to  Rio  Quilquihué  (two-thirds  irrigable)  

13  0 

129.0 

46.4 

1*663.3 

595.6 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  LOLOG 


Lakes: 

Lago  Lolog  

Barrens: 

Main  range  north  of  Lago  Lolog  

Main  range  north  west  of  Lago  Lolog  

Range  north  of  west  end  of  Lago  Lolog  

Small  peak  in  boundary  west  of  Lago  Lolog. . . 

Peak  northeast  of  east  end  of  Lago  Lolog  

Main  range  south  of  Lago  Lolog  

Fores ts: 

North  of  central  portion  of  Lago  Lolog  

Northwest,  west,  and  south  west  of  Lago  Lolog 

South  of  Lago  Lolog  

North  of  east  end  of  Lago  Lolog  

Tributary  to  Rio  Auquinco  

Southwest  of  east  end  of  Lago  Lolog  

Grazing  lands: 

Tributary  to  Rio  Auquinco  

Northeast  of  Lago  Lolog  

South  of  Lago  Lolog  

Agricultura!  lands: 

North  of  Lago  Lolog  

West  of  Lago  Lolog  

Northeast  of  Lago  Lolog  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  


Ana 


Square 
kilometer» 


Parts 


34.0 


353 
38.8 

z.o 

.5 

48.0 


19.  o 
91.0 

7.5 

1.2 
16.4 
ZO.Z 


6l.O 

zo.6 
33-4 


zo.o 

3-5 
5* 


Square 


Totais 


34.0 


132 


128.6 


49-7 


145.2 


56.1 


105.0 


395 


18.7 


7-2 


43*-5 


165.7 


30' 


l7^ 


o 


«52 


.REFERENCIAS 

International  Boundary 
Divide  of  the  watert 
Wagon  roadt 

Trai  Is 

Established  line  of  the  railroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

Proprosed  routet  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


/// 


Al 


3 


Ni. 


A 


li  er 


X, 


Alplne  zone 
Barron*  and  rockp  keighit;  generaUy 
above  1600  meter»,  including  terraniae 
and  çraaf  meadoto*  In  the  high 
toooded  Oordillera. 


Virgin  foreats 
Comwmd  of  the  speeiee:  ooihué, 
oiprá,  lenço,  and  othere  ofminor  Un- 
portanee;  tutíablefor  Hmb*r,Jutl,  eie. 


Brushy  mountain  slopes 
Ompoeed  of  the  tpeciee:  niri,  retamó, 
palopichi,    matién,    bamboo,  eie.; 
genêrally  indieating  old  b*m*;  tmit- 
able  onlyfor  grasing. 


Becent  burns 
Landa  ocoupUd  by  deod  ghrubbery 
and  underbruêh ;  generaUy  bumed 
inlenHonally  to  mate  them  awttíable 
for  occupation. 


/  V  M 


i  I  >  i\ 


I  * 


r 


3a 


a  Milla  h 


18  Kalómertro» 


Grassy  serranias 
InclwHnç  high  rammOi,  Mtfe ,  a»4 
plateaue,  to  the  eatí  of  lhe  toooded 
Oordillera;  euUablefor  grasing. 


Agrlcultural  lands 
Lande  euUablefor  culttoation,  vith  or 
íoUhout  irrigation,  of  euch  eropa  os 
maybe  determined  by  the  local  con- 
ditione  oftoil,  water  and  temperatura. 


I 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  LACAR 


Area 

Squaro 

KUQIX 

icicn 

Squara 

• 

Parts 

Totais 

Lakes: 

Lago  Lacur  

52.0 

3-0 

21.2 

Barrens: 

28.0 

0O.4 

42.0 

33  0 

4.0 

1974 

96  2 

Forests: 

Drainage  bastn  of  Lago  Lacar  west  of  Paso  Pilpil  

479-2 

Isolated  Datches  south  of  east  end  of  Laso  Lacar  

14. 0 

1  auumxi  patcuco  norui  01  nsi  mu  vi  xjafffj  mear  

2.0 

495- 2 

Grazing  lands: 

1  0 

T  O 

6  1 

IZ7.0 

69.8 

Agncuicurai  lanas. 

3.5 

P&tches  borderins  on  north  shore  

6.5 

5-3 

1.0 

Z.2 

z.o 

19. 8 

6.3 

35 

•  5 

So.o 

X9. 2 

2.0 

2.0 

8.8 

080.  s 

379-1 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  MELIQUINA 


Arca 

Square 
kilometen 

Square 

Parts 

Totais 

Lakes: 

A  4  .  U 

T  A 
1  «4 

*á*4 

5* 

Barrens: 

47.2 

21 .3 

11. 4 

A  ft 
4.5 

ftj  * 

32.7 

O4.7 

Forests: 

27. 1 

7.8 

m 

39-6 

6.1 

80.6 

31. 1 

Grazing  lands: 

34-6 

34-5 

27.1 

20.8 

II7.0 

4S-4 

Agricultural  lands: 

7-4 

1.4 

4 

1.6 

55 

1.4 

17.7 

6.8 

3I3-4 

121. 2 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  HERMOSO 


Area 

Square 
kilomrtm 

Square 
miles 

Parto 

Totais 

9-S 

95 

37 

12.6 

Z2.6 

4.9 

77.2 

77.2 

29.8 

0.2 

0.2 

O.08 

z.o 

1.0 

•39 

100.  s 

38.87 

Lago  H< 


Barrens: 
Western  part  of  basin. 


Forests: 
Total  in 


Grazing  lands: 
South  of  east  end  of  lake. 

Agrícultural  lands: 
West  end  of  lake  


Total  area  of 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  QUILQUIHUÊ 


Barrens: 

Northeast  of  south  end  of  Lago  Lolog. 
Forests: 

Northwest  comer  of  basin  


lands: 

South  of  valley  

North  of  valley  and  west  of  Rio  Hunihuín. 
North  of  valley  and  east  of  Rio  Hunihuín. 


Agricultural  lands: 
Main  valley  and  tríbutaries  (two-thirds  irrígable). 

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  


Arem 


Square 
kilooaeters 


Parto 


IS 


18. 1 


75-2 
60.0 
16.5 


83.8 


Totais 


1-5 


18. 1 


ISI-7 
83.8 


255. 1 


Square 
milet 


0.6 


7.0 


58.6 
3^.4 


98.6 
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ARROYO  QUEMQUEMTREU; 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  EAST  OF  BASIN  OF  LAGOS  LACAR  AND  MELI- 

QUINA  AND  SOUTH  OF  RIO  QUILQUIHUÊ 


Area 

Sqoare  kflomete» 

Sgoarc 

Puta 

Totab 

103.0 
H6.3 

103.0 
U6.3 

39-8 
56. 5 

249-3 

96.3 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CALEUFU 


Area 

Square  kflometen 

Square 

infles 

Parti 

Totab 

Barrens: 

32.O 

z.o 

330 

12. 7 

Forests: 

17.5 

6.8 

24.3 

9-4 

Grazing  lands: 

«35 

21.7 

45-3 

17.4 

Agricultural  lands: 

6.0 

6.0 

2.3 

108. 5 

41.8 

I 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  VILLARINO 


Are» 

Square  kflometen 

Square 

Parts 

Totais 

miles 

Lakes: 

6  i 

6  1 

s  .4. 

Barrena: 

3-1 

0.0 

12.  X 

4.7 

Forest: 

7X.O 

7I.O 

27.4 

Grazing: 

2.2 

2.2 

0.8 

Agriculture: 

O.9 

O.9 

0.3 

92.3 

35-6 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  FALKNER 


Area 

Square  kilometera 

Square 

Parts 

Totais 

miles 

Lakes: 

XI.  O 

1.3 

12.3 

47 

Barrens: 

8.8 

33 

X2.2 

24. 3 

9-4 

Forest  lands: 

Northwest  of  Lago  Falkner  and  west  of  txibútary  stieam 

33-6 

North  of  Lago  Falkner  and  east  of  tributary  stream . . . 

36.8 

7.0 

77-4 

29.9 

Grazing  lands: 

13-3 

20.6 

33-9 

13. X 

Agricultura!  lands: 

Valley  lands  north  of  Lago  Falkner,  Valle  Hermoso. . . . 

8.4 

8.4 

3-2 

1S6.3 

60.3 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  CORRENTOSO 


Lakes: 

Lago  Corrcntoso  

Lake  bctwecn  Correntoso  and  Espejo. 

Barrens: 

Range  east  of  Correntoso  

Range  northeast  of  Correntoso  

Range  northwest  of  Correntoso  


Forest  lands: 
East  and  north  of  Correntoso. 
West  of  Correntoso  


Brush  lands: 
Niri— 
North  of  Correntoso. 


Agricultural  lands: 
West  of  north  end  of  Lago  Correntoso, 

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  


Arem 


Square  kflometexs 

Sqaarc 

Parta 

Totab 

*59 

1.2 

27.I 

TA  Ç 

5-0 
1-3 

5-9 

X2.2 

47 

81.3 
26.9 

X08.2 

41. 8 

9-3 

93 

3-6 

x.o 

x.o 

0.4 

157.8 

61.0 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  TRAFUL 


Arem 

Square  kBometen 

Sqnare 

Parts 

Totab 

nfles 

67.2 

67.2 

2Ó.0 

62.2 

62.2 

24.0 

91.6 
195  -6 

287.2 

IXO.Ç 

30.8 

30.8 

XI.9 

66.O 
170.O 

236.O 

91. z 

683.4 

263.9 

Brush  lands: 
Niri— 

South  side  of  valley. 
Burns — 

South  of  Rio  Traful. 


Grazing  lands: 
North  of  Rio  Traful. 
South  of  Rio  Traful. 


Agricultural  lands: 
Valley  of  Rio  Traful. 

Barrens: 
North  of  Rio  Traful. 
South  of  Rio  Traful. 


Total  area  of  drainage  basin. 


REFERENCIAS 

International  Boundary 
Divide  of  the  waters 
Wagon  roads 
Trails 

Eatablished  tine  of  the  railroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

Proprosed  routes  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


Alpine  zone 
Barrem  and  rocky  heights;  generally 
above  1800  meters,  ineludinç  serramos 
and  grassy  meadows  fo  the  high 
wooded  Oordillera. 


Virgin  foreats 

Composed  of  the  speeies:  coihué, 
cipres,  lenga,  and  others  of  minar  im- 
portanee;  suiiaòiefor  tímber,fuel,  etc. 


Brushy  motmtaln  slopes 

Composed  of  the  speeies:  niri,  retomo, 
palopichi,  matién,  bamboo,  etc.; 
generally  indicatinç  old  burns;  suit- 
able  ontyfor  grazing. 


Becent  burns 
Landa  oeeupied  by  deod  shrubbery 
and  underbrush;  generally  bumed 
intentionatly  to  make  them  availabU 
for  occupalion. 


G-raesy  serranias 
Ineludinç  high  summits,  hills,  and 
plaieaus,  to  the  east  of  the  wooded 
Oordillera;  suitablefor  grazing. 


Agricnltural  landa 
iAnds  suitable  for  culHvation,  wUh  or 
without  irrigalion,  of  sueh  erops  as 
may  be  delermined  by  the  lonal  eon- 
diíions  ofsoil,  water  and  temperaiure. 


ou  T51óí 
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3oo  NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  CORRENTOSO 


Arem 

Square  kilometen 

Square 

Parta 

Totais 

Bailes 

Lakes: 

25.0 

1.2 

Barrens: 

27.x 

I0.5 

5° 

1.3 

5-9 

Forest  lands: 

Z2.2 

81.3 

26.9 

Brush  lands: 

108.2 

41. 8 

Nin— 

9-3 

93 

36 

Agricultural  lands: 

z.o 

Z.O 

O.4 

157.8 

6l.O 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  TRAFUL 

Am 

Square  kilometen 

Square 

Parts 

Totais 

Bailes 

Brush  lands: 

Niri — 

67.2 

67.2 

26.O 

Burns — 

62.2 

62.2 

24.O 

Grazing  lands: 

91. 6 

I9S.6 

ZXO.9 

287.2 

Agricultural  lands: 

30.8 

30.8 

II. 9 

Barrens: 

66.O 

170.0 

236.O 

91. 1 

683.4 

263.9 

v 


LA-A 


v  / 


3tf 

0  Milla» 

is  TElói 


REFERENCIAS 

International  Boundary 
Divide  of  the  waters 
Wagon  roads 
Trai  is 

Established  Une  of  the  raílroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

Proprosed  routet  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


Alpine  zone 

Barrens  and  rocky  heighto;  generally 
above  1600  meters,  including  serramos 
and  grassy  meadows  in  the  hvgh 
toooded  OordiUera. 


Virgin  forests 

Composed  of  the  speeies:  ooihvé, 
ciprú,  lenga,  and  others  ofminorim- 
portance;  êuitaòle  for  timber,fuel,  etc. 


Brushy  motmtaln  slopes 

Composed  of  the  medes:  wUri,  retomo, 
palópichi,  «uti&K,  bamboo,  etc; 
generally  indicaiing  old  bwrns;  suit- 
able  oniyfor  grasing. 


Reeent  burns 
Lands  oceupied  by  dead  shrvòbery 
and  underbrush;  generally  bumed 
intentíonally  to  make  them  avaUabie 
for  occupation. 


Grassy  serranias 
Including  high  rummits,  hills,  and 
plateaus,  to  the  east  of  the  wooded 
Cordillera;  suitabU  for  grasing. 


Agricultural  lands 
Jjands  suitablefor  cultivoHon,  vrith  or 
wilhout  irrigation,  of  sv*h  crops  as 
may  be  detemUned  by  the  local  con- 
dUUms  of  soil,  water  and  temperature. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  ESPEJO 


Área 

Square  kflometers 

Square 

Parta 

A  eM  VSm 

Totais 

miles 

Lakes: 

38.2 

14. 8 

Barrens: 

22. 0 

22.0 

8-5 

Forest  lands: 

I65.6 

IÓS.Ó 

63.9 

Brush  laods: 

Niri— 

7.0 

7.0 

2.7 

Agricultural  lands: 

5° 

1.9 

237.8 

91.8 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  TRAFUL 


Area 

Square  kfiometers 

Square 

Parts 

Totab 

miles 

Lakes: 

Lago  Traful  

70.O 

70.O 

27.O 

Barrens: 

540 

82.O 

12.0 

148.O 

57.1 

Forest  lands: 

266.O 

266.O 

ZO2.7 

Brush  lands: 

Niri— 

South  of  Lago  Traful  

47.2 

47.2 

18.2 

Agricultural  lands: 

40 

4.0 

1.6 

535-2 

206.6 

302  NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  NAHUEL  HUAPl 


Nahuel  Huqpí  

Gutierrez  

Frias  

Larga  

Frey  

Barrena: 

Drainage  basin  of  Brazo  de  Huemul  

North  of  Puerto  Manzano  

Between  drainage  basin  of  Lago  Espejo  and  Larga. . . . 

Drainage  basin  of  Lago  Larga  

Between  Lago  Larga  and  Brazo  de  Puerto  Blest  

Drainage  basin  of  Brazo  de  Puerto  Blest  

Drainage  basin  of  Golfo  de  la  Tristeza  

Drainage  basin  of  Lago  Frey  

Drainage  basin  of  Arroyo  Goya  

Drainage  basin  of  Lago  Gutierrez  

North  side  of  Península  Norte  

Forest  lands: 

Tributary  to  Brazo  de  Huemul  

Between  Brazo  de  Huemul  and  Lago  Correntoso  

Large  península  north  end  of  lake  

Isla  Victoria  

Between  Lago  Correntoso  and  Lago  Larga  

Drainage  basin  of  Laguna  Larga  

Between  Lago  Larga  and  Brazo  de  Puerto  Blest  

Tributary  to  Brazo  de  Puerto  Blest  

Tributary  to  Golfo  de  la  Tristeza  

Tributary  to  Lago  Frey  

Tributary  to  Arroyo  Goya  

Península  de  San  Pedro  

Tributary  to  Lago  Gutierrez  

Península  Norte  

Brush  lands: 
Niri— 

South  of  Península  de  San  Pedro  

Tributary  to  Lago  Gutiérrez  

Península  Norte  


Área 


Sqoare  kilomrtm 


Parts 


557-0 
l8.o 

45 
i.o 


165.2 
100.8 
117. o 
312 
ZIÓ.8 
136.8 

88.8 

154 
74.0 

38 -4 
25 


35-6 
57-6 
24.0 
28.6 
218.8 
28.0 

Z20.8 

140.0 

67.6 

33-2 
42.8 

15-2 
38.4 
16.0 


30.4 
26.0 

Z18.4 


Totais 


Square 
miks 


58S.S 


226.  X 


886.9 


34*-4 


866.6 


334.6 


174.8 


67.5 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS 


.303 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  NAHUEL  HUAPl 

(Continued) 


Burnsy  recent — 

Brazo  de  Huemul  

West  of  Arroyo  Huemul  

North  of  Puerto  Manzano  

Mouth  of  stream  opposite  península  near  north  end 

of  lake  

Isla  Victoria  

Península  de  San  Pedro  

Drainage  basin  of  Arroyo  Goya  

Drainage  basin  of  Lago  Gutierrez  

Opposite  Isla  Victoria  on  mainland,  south  side  

Grazing  lands: 
North  of  Puerto  Manzano  

Agricultural  lands: 

Paso  Coihué  

Puerto  Manzano  

Ultima  Esperanza  

El  Rincon  

Lago  Gutierrez,  south  end  

Lago  Gutierrez,  north  end  

Mouth  of  Arroyo  Gutierrez  

Península  Norte  

South  of  El  Rincon  

Total  área  of  drainage  basin  


Área 


Sqnare  kilometen 


Parts 


34.0 
8.0 
XS.6 

6.8 
2.4 
12. 2 
12.0 
xi. 6 
10.4 


52.0 


9.6 
18.8 

z.o 
20.8 

3.2 

2.2 
5-6 

xo.8 
7.6 


Totais 


1x3. 0 


S2.0 


79-6 


Square 
miles 


43-6 


20.  x 


30.7 


1,065.0 


3°4 


NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  UPPER  MANSO 


Lakes: 

Lago  MascBidi  

Lago  Guillelmo  

Barrais: 

Range  east  of  Lago  Mascardi  

Range  of  north  end  of  Lago  Mascardi  

Range  north  and  north west  of  Lago  Mascardi  

Southeast  slopes  of  Tronador  ;  

Isolated  peaks  southwest  of  Lago  Mascardi  

Range  west  of  Lago  Guillelmo  

Range  east  of  Lago  Guillelmo  

Grazing  lands: 
First  class— 

North  of  Lagos  Mascardi  and  Manso  

South  of  Lagos  Mascardi  and  Manso  

East  of  Lago  Guillelmo  

West  of  Lago  Guillelmo  

South  of  Lago  Guillelmo  

Agricultura!  lands: 
Second  class — 

North  end  of  Lago  Mascardi  

Upper  Rio  Manso  

Southwest  of  west  end  of  Lago  Mascardi  

South  of  Lago  Guillelmo  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  

Forest  lands:* 

North  of  Lago  Mascardi  and  Rio  Manso  

South  of  Rio  Manso  

South  of  west  end  of  Lago  Mascardi  

South  of  Lago  Mascardi  

East  of  Lago  Mascardi  

South  of  Lago  Guillelmo  x  

Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 

North  of  east  end  of  Lago  Mascardi  

North  of  west  end  of  Lago  Mascardi  

Cerro  El  Morro  

Southwest  of  Lago  Mascardi  

South  of  Lago  Mascardi  

East  of  Lago  Mascardi  

East  and  south  of  Lago  Guillelmo  

Burns — 

Basins  of  Lagos  Guillelmo,  Mascardi,  and  upper  Manso 
Total  forest  and  brush  


Am 


Square  kilometets 


Parts  ToUb 


36.O 
16.0 


7.6 
8.8 
340 
340 

6.5 
zo.4 

18.4 


92.0 
183.2 
54-o 
28.0 
z.o 


3.2 

14.  o 

6.0 

8.4 


76.4 
82.2 
4.0 

11. 6 
16.4 

44 


9.6 
10.8 

4.8 
10.4 

12.8 

8.8 

35-6 


,7.2 


Sqaare 
infles 


52.O 


20.I 


119. 7 


46.4 


358.  a 


1373 


31.6 


561.5 


12.2 


216.0 


1950 


753 


92.8 
47.2 


358 
18.2 


3350 


129.3 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agrícultural  and  grazing  lands. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS  305 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  MANSO— LAGO  HESS  SECTION 


Arca 

Square  kiiometen 

Square 
milea 

Parts 

Totab 

8.0 
4.0 

4-5 
Z.O 

x.o 

18. s 

7-1 

13-5 

15.0 
5-6 
2.0 

36. 1 

139 

178.8 

94 

188.2 

72.7 

24.0 
4.0 

28.0 

xo. 8 

270.8 

104.5 

176.0 

181.2 

70.0 

7.2 

7.2 

2.8 

23.6 

23.6 

9.x 

30.8 

XI. 9 

212.0 

81.9 

Lago  Fonck  

Lago  Hess  

Lago  Vidal  Gormaz  

Lago  Felipe  

Small  lake  west  of  Vidal  Gormaz, 


Northwest  of  Lago  Fonck. . 
Southwest  of  Lago  Fonck. . . 

Southeast  oí  Lago  Hess  

West  of  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz. 


_  landa: 
First  class — 

Total  in  basin 
Third  class — 
East  of  Lago 


Agricultural  lands: 
Second  class — 
Around  Lago  Hess  and  Vidal  Gormaz. 
Manso  valley  west  of  Mascardi  outlet. 


Total  area  of  drainage  basin, 


Forest  lands:* 

Iago  Hess  basin  

East  of  Lago  Hess  in  southeast  comer  of  basin. 


Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 

South  of  Lago  Hess  

Burns — 

Ri  ver  valley  between  Lagos  Hess  and  Mascardi. 


Total  forest  and  brush. 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultura!  and  grazing  lands. 
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NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  MANSO— LAGOS  MARTÍN  AND  STEFFEN 


Ara 

Square 

kilometm 

Square 
milcB 

* 

Parts 

ToUk 

Lakes: 

13.0 

Lago  Steffen  

7.0 

20.0 

77 

Barrens: 

East  of  Manso,  north  of  Laco  Stcffen  

47.0 

14.0 

18.8 

In  51 
79.O 

30.8 

Grazing  lancis: 

First  dasa — 

195.6 

lnira  class — 

28.O 

223.6 

86.3 

3*3-4 

124.8 

Forest  lands:* 

104.4 

104.4 

40.3 

Brush  lands:* 

Bums — 

98.O 

08.0 

378 

202.4 

78.I 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  gnudng  lands. 
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'Jff 


REFERENCIAS 

International  Boundary 
Divide  of  the  waters 
Wagon  roads 

Trails 

Established  line  of  the  railroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

Proproaed  routea  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


✓        I  \    "        1    I     '  '    '  I  !     1   i  1 


\   \       i  r  ,  l    '  .  ,     ,  ;  ,  ,'    i  [\  ,    i  I 


i 


'  1  fv  \ 

''     '.V.'j  /  . 


Alpine  zone 

Barrene  and  rocky  height»;  genertUly 
above  1500  tnetert,  ineluding  êerromku 
and  grasty  meadow*  4n  the  higk 
wooded  OordiUera. 


Virgin  forests 

Cotnpoeed  of  the  qpecies:  coihué, 
ctprò,  lenga,  and  othert  o/minor  im- 


portante; êuilable  for 


Brushy  mountaln  slopee 

Cbmpoeed  of  the  medes:  niri,  reUunó, 
palopichi,  itaílèn,  bamboo,  efe.; 
generalty  indicaHng  old  bwme;  mwU- 
abie  onty  for  grazing. 


Recent  burna 

Landt  occuvied  by  dead  êhrvbberff 
and  underbnuh;  generaUg  b^rned 
imtenHonaltf  to  make  them  acaitable 
for  oceupation. 


Graesy  serranias 
íncludíng  higk  itimnOr,  hUU,  and 
plateaus,  to  the  east  of  the  wooded 
CordUlera;  tvtíablefor  graeing. 


Agricultural  lande 

Landt  tuitable  for  culttoation,  VfUh  or 
icUhout  irrigahon,  of  turh  cropr  a* 
tnay  be  determined  by  the  local  con- 
dttions  of  wil,  tcaíer  and  temperature. 


I 

I 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LOWER  MANSO,  NOT  INCLUDING  THE 
VILLEGAS  AND  FOYEL.   BELOW  LAGO  STEFFEN 


Area 

Sou&re 

icicro 

Square 
miles 

Parte 

Totais 

JjUTcDS* 

45-2 

7.0 

m^m             a                       #k                                                                     •                 A     m    —mf                                mm  mj 

21.0 

732 

28.3 

Graring  lands: 

First  class — 

29S.4 

m\  r>  mt}  à% 

295.4 

114.  X 

Agricultural  lands: 

First  class — 

x  .0 

Second  class — 

•m  AW                         mm  m      mm               %                                                •              mm  «M*                                     ■  ■ 

Manso  Valley  between  Rios  Villegas  and  Foyel  

12.0 

4.0 

Z7*0 

6.6 

385  6 

149.0 

Forest  lands:* 

• 

3.6 

9.2 

14. 8 

2.8 

30.4 

11. 7 

Bmsh  lands:* 

Niri— 

East  of  Lago  Steffen  

20.0 

South  of  Manso  between  Rios  Villegas  and  Foyel. . . 

36.0 

Burns — 

56.0 

2X.6 

H4.8 

124.0 

238.8 

92.2 

325  2 

125.5 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 


308  NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  VILLEGAS 


Am 

Square  kflometen 

Square 

infles 

Puto 

ToUb 

29.2 

45-2 

z.o 

75 -4 

29.1 

Grazing  lands: 

First  dass — 

Total  in  basin  

204.8 

204.8 

79.I 

Afri  cultural  landa: 

Second  dass — 

40.0 

2.0 

North  of  valley  aouth  of  Guillelmo  

3-6 

45- 6 

17. 6 

325.8 

125.8 

Forest  lands:* 

z.o 

2.0 

30 

Z.2 

Brush  lands:* 

Niri— 

Valley  of  Rio  Villegas  and  Arroyo  Guenchupan  

126.0 

126.0 

49.8 

129.0 

5I.O 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultura!  and  grazing  lands. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  FOYEL 


Ara 

• 

Squaxc  kilometerg 

Squ&re 

Fartt 

lOtttt 

Lakes: 

9.0 

9.0 

3.5 

Barrens: 

62.4 

16.0 

26.0 

168.0 

272.4 

IOC.2 

Grazing  lands: 

First  clas9 — 

439 »° 

439.0 

I69.5 

Agricultural  lands: 

First  class — 

9.0 

Second  class — 

XI.  0 

65.0 

9.2 

Valle  Grande  

A.  8 

99.0 

38.2 

Total  ajrea.  ot  dniniffe  Kaoin 

819.4 

Forest  lands:* 

8.0 

'  m 

12.0 

z.o 

Lenga,  basin  oí  Lago  Escondido  and  lower  valley  of 

44.8 

X7. 2 

{^*»2%*m*&.       Ill    1  l  1  *  %t  C^v.v^l 

Z.O 

Z.O 

85.0 

32.8 

Brush  lands:* 

Niri— 

Burns — 

266.0 

266.0 

102.7 

66.0 

66.0 

25.5 

417.0 

161. 0 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  induded  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 


3io 


NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  QUEMQUEMTREU 


Barrens: 

Cordon  Serrucho  

Ranges  in  headwaters. 
Cerro  Piitríquitron. . . 


Grazing  lands: 
First  dass — 

Arroyo  Los  Repollos  

Rio  Quemquemtreu  above  Los  Repolfos. 
Rio  Quemquemtreu  below  Los  Repollos. 


Agricultural  lands: 
First  class — 

El  Bolsón  

Between  Bolsón  and  Los  Repollos. 

Los  Repollos  

Second  class — 

Head  of  Arroyo  dei  Médio  

Valley  of  Upper  Quemquemtreu. . . 

Between  Bolsón  and  Hoyo  


Total  area  of  drainage  basin. 


Forest  lands:* 

Lenga,  headwaters  of  Rio  Quemquemtreu  

Lenga,  south  of  Rio  above  Arroyo  Los  Repollos. 

Coihué,  west  of  Los  Repollos  

Coihué,  Arroyo  dei  Médio  

Coihué,  upper  Bolsón,  east  of  Rio  

Coihué,  mouth  of  Rio  


Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 
Above  Bolsón. . . 
South  of  Bolsón. 

Burns — 
East  of  Bolsón.. 


Total  forest  and  brush  lands. 


Am 


Square  Uometcn 


Parts 


90.6 
17.0 
16.4 


59-8 

Z2Ó.O 
8l.6 


2S.O 

3-0 

8l.O 
27.O 
4.0 


«.5 
22.0 


7.6 

4.0 

2.0 


234.8 
6.0 


36.4 


Totais 


124.  o 


267.4 


MS-© 


536.4 


34.5 


18.8 


240.8 
36.4 


330-5 


Square 
sailcs 


47.0 


IO3.2 


56.O 


207.I 


13.2 


73 


957 
14.I 
130.3 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  tncluded  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS  311 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  AZUL 


Ara 

Square  kilometen 

Sqaare 

Parts 

Totais 

Barrens: 

215.2 

215.2 

83.I 

Grazing  lands: 

I9S.6 

195.6 

75- S 

Agncultural  lands: 

First  Mm 

Second  class — 

12  .O 

2.0 

23.O 

8.9 

433-8 

167.5 

Forest  lands:* 

544 

54-4 

21. 0 

z.o 

x.o 

O.4 

Brush  lands:* 

Niri— 

40.0 

40.0 

IS- 4 

Burna — 

108.0 

8.8 

xx6.8 

45.1 

212.2 

81.9 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 


NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  AND  MO  EPUYÊN 


Área 

Square  kilometen 

Square 

Parts 

ToUb 

Lakes: 

IO.  O 

IO. O 

6.0 

Barrens: 

rfH            .  «            0    mm                     «pw  0 

I02 .0 

41  .o 

223 .0 

36.3 

Grazing  landa: 

First  dass — 

4OO.O 

Third  class — 

50.0 

22.0 

480.8 

185.6 

Agricultural  lands: 

First  class — 

Hovo  de  Fouvén  

mm  0m  0% 

Second  class — 

*3 »° 

^             .  m          m  t                **%  0 

O.O 

•       -         ■               -      •                                        0    mm                     mmmà  « 

54.O 

9O.  O 

37.1 

• 

013.0 

315-9 

  *  ■  _  -  9  Sm 

Forest  lands. 

Lenga — 

x5-5 

4-3 

19.0 

7.6 

ff 

Ciprea — 

Z2.0 

2.0 

14. 0 

5-4 

Bnish  lands:* 

Niri— 

108.0 

53.4 

I60.4 

61.9 

Burns — 

84.0 

84.O 

33.4 

278.2 

107.3 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 


TJEHi 


rrrr-r- 


,W«    »  » 


■^.v^o   


mm 


t    >  ■ 


International  Boundary 
Divide  of  th©  waters 
Wagon  roada 
Trails 

Established  line  of  the  railroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

Proprosed  routes  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


Alpine  zone 
Barreneand  rocky  keigkU;  generaliy 
abooo  1600  m#tori,  including  terramiái 
<mdJST^  "*adow*  tf»  the  Mgk 
wooded  Oordillera. 


Virgin  forests 

OomvoMd  of  the  epeeiet:  ooihuê, 
cipres,  lenço,  and  othert  ofminer  4m- 
portance;  twUablefor  timhér.fntl,  ale. 


C?Ci 


■ 

O 


Broshy  mountain  elopes 
Oompoêed  of  thê  speeiet:  nirí,  reiamó, 
palopichi,    matíén,    bamboo,  ete.; 
generaliy  indieating  old  bunu;  §wU- 
able  onlyfor  grasing. 


Becent  burns 
Landi  occupied  by  dead  ihrubbery 
and  underbrueh;  generally  bumed 
intentionally  to  mate  them  available 
for  occupafion. 


Qrassy  serranias 

Ineluding  high  snmmtís,  hiUt,  and 
plateaut,  to  lhe  east  of  the  wooded 
Oordillera;  tuitable  for  grasing. 


Agricultural  landa 
tende  euitable  for  culHvation,  mtthor 
wUhout  irrigaiion,  of  such  crops  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  local  con~ 
dtíioiu  ofêoil,  teater  and  temperatura 


IA 


M 


I 


I 


J 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  LAGO  PUELO  AND  RIO  TURBIO 


Area 

Square  kibmete» 

Square 

milcs 

Paru 

Totais 

Lakes: 

40.O 

40.0 

15-4 

Grazing  lands: 

First  dass — 

370.O 

370.0 

142.9 

536.0 

536.o 

207.0 

Total  &rea.  of  dralnajre  ha\ain 

946.0 

afie  4 

• 

Forests:* 

Lenga— 

20.0 

20.0 

7.7 

Coíhiié  and  alerce — 

276.0 

276.0 

106.6 

Brush  lands:* 

Niri— 

Vallcy  of  Rio  Turbio  

14. 4 

14.4 

5.6 

Barns — 

28.4 

24.4 

20.4 

52.8 

363.2 

140.3 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  In  grazing  lands. 
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NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CHUBUT,  WEST  OF  THE  71st  MERIDIAN 


Lakes: 

Lago  dei  Condor  

Barrens: 

Headwaters  

Mogote  Nevada  

Cerro  Pfltriquitron  

Cordón  Leleque  ... , 

Grazing  lands: 
First  clasa — 

Total  in  basin  

Third  class— 

East  of  mouth  of  Valle  Grande  

North  of  Apichig  

North  of  Sheffield  

Northwest  of  Sheffield  

West  of  Sheffield  

East  of  Maitén  

West  of  Maitén  

Agricultura!  lands: 
Second  clasa — 

Valle  Grande  

Rio  Chubut  above  Arroyo  Fitírihufn  

Rio  Chubut  below  Arroyo  Fitirihuín  

Estancia  Leleque  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  

Forest  lands:* 
Lenga — 

Scattered  patches  north  of  Valle  Grande  

Scattered  patches  north  of  Maitén  

Scattered  patches  west  of  Maitén  

East  slopes  of  Cordon  Leleque  

Brush  lands:* 
Niri — 

Valle  Grande  and  Rio  Alto  Chubut  

West  and  north  west  of  Maitén  

Head  of  Arroyo  Maitén  

Total  forest  and  brush  lands  


Area 


Square  ktlometen 


Parts 


2. 0 

44- o 

6.o 
XX.  o 


1,832.0 
16.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.0 
6.0 

23.0 
13.0 


13.0 
274.0 
88.0 

70.0 


34.6 

45. 7 
24.0 

73 


76.0 
104.0 
58.2 


ToUb 


2.0 


66.2 


XtfOI.O 


445.o 


2,414.2 


xxx. 6 


238.2 


349-8 


0.8 


25.6 


7340 


171.7 


9321 


43-1 


92.0 


135. 1 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS  315 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CHOLILA 


Área 

Square  kflomctert 

Square 

mfla 

Parta 

Totais 

Lakes: 

2.0 

Lago  de  Los  Mosquitos  

36 

Lake  west  of  Cholila  

S6 

II. 2 

• 

4.3 

Barrens: 

Cordón  Cholila  

29. 2 

Cordón  Leleque  

11. 4 

15-7 

40.6 

Graang  lanas: 

First  dass — 

482.6 

482.6 

186.3 

Asricultural  lands: 

Seoond  dass — 

Cholila  Vallcv  and  Laso  Los  Mosauitos  

79.0 

Headwaters  of  Cholila  

9.0 

14.0 

East  of  Lago  Los  Mosquitos  

11. 0 

Northeast  of  Laso  Los  Mosauitos  

10. 0 

47.5 

123.O 

657.4 

253 -8 

Forest  lands:* 

Lenga — 

Cordon  Cholila  

8.5 

8.8 

7.x 

24.4 

94 

Brush  lands:* 

Niri— 

232.0 

232.0 

89.6 

256.4 

99.0 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 
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NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  UPPER  RIO  FETALEUFU,  INCLUDING  BASIN 
OF  LAGO  CHOULA  AND  VALLEY  OF  RIO  TIGRE 


4 

Area 

Square 
kBonMtm 

Square 
miki 

Parts 

Totab 

Lakes: 

99  t% 

8.9 

Burras ! 

TVita]  Sn  faunii 

3Ó2.0 

363.O 

Grazing  lands: 

Total  in  hajrín 

368.4 

368.4 

I03.6 

Agricultural  landa: 

Second  claas — 

Vallev  of  Rio  Fetaleufu  

33.3 

33.2 

8.6 

575 -° 

323.3 

Forest  lands:* 

Lenga — 

38.8 

3-4 

ZO.9 

33.3 

7.0 

70 

a.7 

Ciprés,  cofluié,  aleite — 

S4.8 

54-8 

31. 3 

Brush  lands:* 

Niri— 

74.4 

744 

28.7 

168.4 

63.5 

Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultura!  and  grazing  lands. 
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CLASSDICATTON  OF  LANDS  317 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  FETALEUFU  BETWEEN  MOUTH  OF 

RIO  CHOULA  AND  LAGO  MENÊNDEZ 


Area 

Squaie 
knomete» 

Square 

Parta 

Totais 

miles 

20.0 

X.O 

I.O 

22.0 

8.5 

41. 0 

XX2.4 

16.0 

xo.o 

179  -4 

69.3 

342.2 

342.2 

132.  x 

543-6 

209.9 

xo.3 

3-5 

103.4 

4.0 

121. 2 

46.8 

34-4 

344 

13-3 

X03.6 

103.6 

40.0 

36.1 

36.1 

139 

«95. 3 

X14.0 

Lago  Rivadavia  

Small  lake  at  southeast  comer  of  basLn  , 

Lago  Las  Juntas  

Barrens: 

Cerro  Rivadavia  east  of  Lago  Rivadavia  , 

High  range  northwest  of  Lago  Rivadavia  , 

High  range  southwest  of  Lago  Rivadavia  , 

High  range  east  of  Lago  Las  Juntas  

Grazing  lands: 
First  class — 
Total  in  basin  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  

Forest  lands:* 
Lenga — 

Isolated  patches  north  of  Lago  Rivadavia . . . 

West  slopes  of  Cerro  Rivadavia  

Large  area  east  of  Lago  Rivadavia  

Isolated  patches  southwest  of  Lago  Rivadavia 

Coihué— 

West  of  Lago  Rivadavia  

Brush  lands:* 

Niri — 

Basin  of  Lago  Rivadavia  

Burns — 

Valky  of  Rio  Fetaleufu  

Total  forest  and  brush  lands  


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultura!  and  grazing  lands. 


3i8  NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  FETALEUFU:  LAGO  MENENDEZ 


Puti 

ToUb 

ter 

66.  o 

71.0 

=7-4 

High  range  northwest  and  west  of  Lago  Menéndez  

a65.o 

High  ranges  south  of  Lago  Menéndez  and  Rio  Los 

24. 8 

116. 1 

Cnizmg  landa: 
First  class — 

Total  in  basin  

Island  in  Lago  Menendez  

3ot.í 

303.  J 

117. 1 

675.0 

260.6 

Forest  lands:* 
Lenga— 

Coihué— 

South  and  west  of  Lago  Menéndez  

Island  in  Lago  Menéndez 

46.4 
48 .3 

Coibué  and  alerte — 

125-2 

12$-3 

346.S 

9S» 

*  Forest  lands  toduded  ta  grazing  lands. 


.MEMOi 


3  O' 


m 


•fc-- 


39* 


REFERENCIAS  . 

International  Boundary 
Divide  of  the  waters 
Wagon  roads 

Trails 

Established  Une  of  the  railroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

Proprosed  routes  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


Alpine  zone 
Barrem  and  rocky  heigkt»;  generally 
above  1600  meier»,  inehuiinç  serrania» 
and  gra**y  meodow»  tf»  the  high 

wooded  OordiUtro. 


Virgin  fores t8 

Composed  of  the  specie»;  ooihmé, 
cipre»,  longa,  and  other»  of  minar  im- 
portunas; tuilablefor  t*mber,fuel,  ele. 


BruBhy  mountain  slopes 

Compoted  of  the  epecio»:  ntri,  retomo, 
palopichi,  maiten,  bamboo,  ele.; 
generally  indieating  old  bum»;  »uU- 
abU  only  for  graxing. 


Recent  burns 
Land»  occupied  by  d«ad  thrubbery 
and  undcrbnuh;  generally  bumed 
intenUonally  to  make  them  avaUable 
for  occupation. 


Grasay  serranias 
Including  high  rummiU,  hill»,  and 
plateaiu,  to  the  ea»t  of  the  wooded 
Cordiilera;  suitablefur  grasing. 


Agricultural  lands 
Ixind»  tvitabl»  for  enltiration,  W/A  or 
irithout  irrigaiion.  i{f  »uch  crops  a» 
may  be  determined  by  the  local  con- 
dltion»  of  »oil,  water  ànd  temperature. 


MUI»* 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  FETALEUFU  BETWEEN  LAGOS  MENÊN- 
DEZ  AND  KRUGER;  LAGO  FETALAUFQUEN 


• 

Sqi 
kilono 

Parts 

Areu 

lare 
leteri 

Totais 

Square 
nulea 

Laxes: 

    *     V  £  

66. o 

z  .0 

Qma  11  lfllr^  ooittlipact  nf  T  _a cm  "P^talonfriiiAn 

T  f\ 

72 .0 

27 .0 

Barrena: 

 1 1  ■          #   ^r*                                a  •  £    

l6.0 

20.0 

1U  .  Vi 

VaniM  MAFf  n  a  A  o  4*         1  ama  h  Alttutmisn 

10.0 

3.0 

65.0 

25.1 

Grazing  lands: 

First  claas — 

02  .4 

ftAinfttnHM1  Sn  Kmiii 

352.O 

4*5 »° 

XOO.  2 

Agrícultural  lands: 

Second  class — 

IS© 

15.0 

5-8 

rw%_  a  i                  »  j  •  •  9  

567.0 

218.9 

Forest  lands:* 

Lenga — 

6.5 

Isolated  patches  northwest  of  Lago  Fetalaufquen. . . 

5-8 

17.0 

45  6 

74-9 

20 .  y 

Cothué  and  dprés — 

31-6 

Z2.2 

Brush  lands:* 

Niri— 

135 .6 

135  6 

52.4 

242.1 

93-5 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agrícultural  and  grazing  lands. 


32o 


NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  FETALAUFQUEN  BETWEEN  LAGO 
FETALAUFQUEN  AND  THE  DISCHARGING  STREAM 

FROM  LAGO  No.  1 


Lago  Stange  

Lago  Kruger  

Barrens: 

Ranges  north  of  valley  of  Lago  Stange  

Ranges  south  of  valley  of  Lago  Stange  

Ranges  east  of  main  valley  

Grazíng  lands: 
First  class — 
Total  in  basin  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  

Forest  lands:* 
Coihué — 

Basin  above  Lago  Kruger  

East  of  Lago  Kruger  

South  of  Lago  Kruger  

Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 

North  end  of  Lago  Kruger  

South  of  Lago  Kruger,  east  of  Rio  Fetaleufu 

Total  forest  and  brush  lands  


Area 


Square 

kflOffltetCEi 


Parts 


z.6 
6.4 


3*4 

Z20.8 

14. S 


245.6 


84.0 
4.8 
30.0 


4.0 
24.0 


Totais 


8.0 


167.7 


245.6 


421.3 


ZI8.8 


28.O 


146.8 


Square 
miles 


3-1 


64.7 


94-8 


162.6 


359 


zo.8 


46.7 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  grazing  lands, 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS  321 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  FETALEUFU:  BASINS  OF  LAGOS 

Nos.  1,  2,  AND  3 


Lakes: 

Lago  No.  z  

Lago  No.  2  

Lago  No.  3  

Barrens: 

Ranges  north  of  lagos  

Ranges  south  of  lagos  

Grazmg  lands: 
First  class — 
Total  in  drainage  basin  

Total  área  of  drainage  basin  

Forest  lands:* 
Lenga — 

South  of  Lago  No.  z  

Coihué — 

Main  basin  

Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 

Between  Lago  No.  2  and  No.  3  

Lower  part  of  basin  

Total  forest  and  brush  lands  

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  grazing  lands. 


Área 

Square 
kilometers 

Square 
miles 

Parts 

Totab 

6.0 

A  A 

8.8 
18.4 

33-2 

Z2.8 

Z19.8 
273.6 

393  4 

151.9 

404-4 

4044 

Z7.I 

831.0 

181. 8 

zo.o 

zo.o 

3-9 

198.0 

198.0 

76.4 

4.0 
25.6 

29.6 

11. 4 

237.6 

91.7 

322 


NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  FETALAUFQUEN  BETWEEN  OUTLET 
OF  LAGOS  Nos.  1,  2,  AND  3  AND  THE  CHTLEAN  BOUNDARY 


Aita 

Square  kHometera 

Squre 

Parts 

Totais 

13.  2 

X3- 2 

5-1 

17. 2 
31.6 
40.0 

88.8 

343 

91.6 
123.6 
80.0 

1 

390 

334.2 

XZy.O 

436.2 

105.4 

7.6 
18.0 

8.0 
28.6 

63.2 

24.4 

IX. 2 

ZZ.2 

4.3 

8.0 

17.6 

S6 
9.0 

40.2 

IS- 5 

68.0 

34-8 
65.4 

168.2 

65.x 

282.8 

Z09.3 

Lakes: 
Lago  Situadón. 


Barrens: 

Range  northeast  of  Lago  Situadón  

Range  west  of  Lago  Situadón  

Ranges  aouth  of  main  valley  near  boundary. 


Grazing  lands: 
First  dass — 

East  of  Fetaleufu  and  north  of  Rio  Corintos. 

Entire  west  valley  

South  of  Rio  Fetaleufu  below  Rio  Corintos. . 
Second  dass — 

South  of  Rio  Fetaleufu  below  Rio  Corintos. . 


Total  área  of  drainage  basin. 


Forest  lands:* 
Lenga — 

West  of  Lago  Situadón  

Southwest  of  Lago  Situadón. 
Northeast  of  Lago  Situadón. 
Patches  south  of  znain  valley, 


Coihué — 

Valley  of  Fetaleufu  near  boundary  

Ciprés — 

Main  valley  southeast  of  Lago  Situadón. 

Arroyo  Situadón  

Main  valley  bdow  Rio  Corintos  

Isolated  patches  south  of  znain  valley. . . 


Brush  lands:* 
Niri — 

Western  part  of  main  valley  , 

.  Eastern  part  of  main  valley  above  Rio  Corintos. . . 
Southern  part  of  main  valley  bdow  Rio  Corintos. . 


Total  forest  and  brush  lands. 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  induded  in  grazing  lands. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LANDS  323 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  PERCEY  INCLUDING  ARROYO  ESGUEL 


Axea 

Square  kilometers 

Square 
miles 

Parts 

Totais 

3«0 

3.0 

1.2 

13.0 
4-4 

17.4 

6.7 

305.8 
309.2 
46.0 
164.0 

44.8 

38.0 

907.8 

3S0.4 

24.0 

31.6 
14. 0 
33  0 

102.6 

39-6 

1,030.8 

397-9 

27.6 
17.0 
2.0 

46.6 

18.0 

25.6 

25.6 

9.9 

304.8 

304.8 

1x7.7 

377.0 

145.6 

Lakes: 

Three  small  lagunas  north  of  Arroyo  Esgud. 


Barrens: 

Small  isolated  ranges  west  side  of  valley. 
Cerro  Nahuelpan  


Grazing  lands: 
First  class — 

West  portion  of  valley  

East  portion  of  valley  above  Arroyo  Esguel. 

East  portion  of  valley  below  Arroyo  Esguel. 

North  of  Arroyo  Esguel  

Second  dass — 

South  of  Arroyo  Esguel  

Third  class — 

North  of  Arroyo  Esguel  


Agrícultural  lands: 
First  dass — 

Lower  valley    

Second  class — 

East  side  of  valley  above  Arroyo  Esguel, 

East  side  of  valley  below  Arroyo  Esgud. 

Valley  of  Arroyo  Esgud  


Total  area  of  drainage  basin, 


Forest  lands:* 
Lenga — 

Near  headwaters  

Isolated  patches  west  side  of  valley. 
Cerro  Nahudpan  


Ciprés — 
Lower  valley. 

Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 

Main  valley. , 


Total  forest  and  brush  lands. 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  induded  in  agrícultural  and  grazing  lands. 
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NORTHERN  PATAGONIA 


DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CORINTOS 


Lakes: 

Lago  Cronómetro  

Lago  Rosario  

Barrensr 

Cerro  Nahuelpan  

Punto  Tomás  

Cerro  Mina  

Cerro  Langly  

Grazing  lands: 
First  class — 

North  of  Rio  Corintos  between  Sunica  and  Arroyo 
Nahuelpan  

North  of  Rio  Corintos  below  Arroyo  Nahuelpan  to 
Rio  Antefal  

North  of  Rio  Corintos  below  Rio  Antefal  

JEast  of  Rio  Corintos  above  Sunica  

South  of  Rio  Corintos  above  Rio  Antefal  

South  of  Rio  Corintos  below  Rio  Antefal  

Basin  of  Rio  Antefal  

Second  class — 

Cerros  Colorados  

Cerro  Nahuelpan  

Agricultural  lands: 
First  class — 

Valley  of  Rio  Corintos  above  Rio  Percey  

Rio  Corintos  between  Sunica  and  Arroyo  Nahuelpan 

Lower  valley  just  above  mouth  of  river  

Mouth  of  Rio  Antefal  

Second  class — 

North  of  Underwood  

Arroyo  Nahuelpan  

Above  Sunica  east  of  Rio  Corintos  

Above  Sunica  west  of  Rio  Corintos  

West  of  Cerros  Colorados  

South  side  of  valley  

Valley  of  Rio  Antefal  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  


Arca 


Square  kflometen 


Parts 


3-6 
8.4 


5.6 
5.0 
22.8 
7.2 


XI2.2 

3*4 

I0.8 

242.6 

133 
IO8.4 

24.O 
40.0 


48.O 

IS-© 
26.O 

1.6 

9.6 
8.0 
17.6 
21.0 

132 
47.2 
52. 8 


Totais 


Z2.0 


40.6 


742.3 


260.O 


Square 


4-6 


156 


286.  s 


100.3 


i,<>54.9 


407.0 


IIRBMO 


KEiFEKEXCIAS 

'International  Boundary 
Divide  of  the  waters 
Wagon  roads 
Trails 

Established  line  of  the  railroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

Proprosed  routes  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


Alplne  zone 

Bfrrenf^and  rock»  heiçhU;  generatly 
above  1600  wuterg,  includinç  serrania* 
and  grassy  meadow  i»  the  hiak 
wtoded  OordiUera. 


Virgin  forests 

of  the  speeies:  eoihul 
<*prá,  lenga,  and  others  o/minorim^ 
portam»;  sitUabU  for  Hmber.fuel,  ele. 


Brushy  mountaln  slopes 

OoinposedqítAe  speeies:  niri,  retomo, 
palopichi,  maiOn,  bamboo,  etc; 
gtneraUy  indicaHnç  oid  bwrns;  suil- 
able  ontyfor  çrewtng. 


Reoent  burns 
Lande  occupied  by  dead  shrubberv 
and  underbrush;  generoMy  bumed 
intentionally  to  make  tkem  available 
for  ocettpatton. 


Qraesy  serranias 
ínchtding  high  summits,  hiili,  and 
ptoieaus,  to  the  east  of  the  vooded 
OordiUera;  suitablefor  grating. 


Agrricultural  landa 
Landi  suitablefor  eulttwUion,  urith  cr 
teUhout  irriffotCo*,  of  svch  crop*  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  local  ctm- 
dUtons  of  soU,  tcater  and  temperahtre. 


30' 


8  Mina* 


\ 


I 
i 


I 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CORINTOS 

(Continued) 


Forest  lands:* 
Trftnga — 

Around  Cerro  Mina  

Headwaters  

North  of  valley  

East  of  Lago  Rosario  

South  of  Lago  Rosario  

Arroyo  Nahuelpan  

Isolated  patches  lower  valley,  south  side 

Mouth  of  Rio  Antefal  

Southeast  of  Lago  Rosario  

Brush  lands: 
Niri— 

Total  in  drainage  basin  

Total  forest  and  brush  lands  


Área 


Sqpare  kibmctera 


Parts 


14.2 
94-4 
18.5 
9.2 
11. 6 


4-7 

45 

3-3 
2.0 


426.3 


Totais 


1479 


14. S 


426.3 


588.7 


Square 
miles 


S7-0 


55 


164. 5 


227.0 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 


» 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  TECKA 


Área 

Square 
kilometers 

Cmmm 

mikt 

Parts 

Totais 

44 

44 

1.7 

i,394-8 
754-8 
288.0 

S7o.o 

13.2 

3,028.8 

1,169.4 

48.0 
56.0 

3°-4 
10.0 

20.0 

33 -o 
69.0 

272.4 

105.2 

3,3<>5.6 

1,276.3 

30.0 
38.0 
24.2 

92.2 

35-6 

472 
14.4 

61.6 

23.8 

153-8 

59-4 

Lakes: 

Laguna  Esguel  , 

Grazing  lands: 

First  clasa — 
West  síde  of  valley,  north  of  Camino  Viejo 
West  side  of  valley,  south  of  Camino  Viejo 
South  of  Rio  Tecka  above  Cafiadón  Azul. . 

Second  class — 
Valley  of  Rio  Tecka  above  Cafiadón  Azul. . 

Third  class — 
Cerro  Cuche  

Agricultural  lands: 
Second  class — 

Estancia  Leppa  

Laguna  Esguel  

East  of  Sunica*  

East  of  Sunica  at  road  crossing  

Head  of  Arroyo  Pescado  

Tecka  Valley  near  Cafiadón  Azul  

Upper  valley  of  Rio  Tecka  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  

Forest  lands:41 
Lenga — 

Headwaters  of  Rio  Tecka  

Isolated  patches  south  of  Camino  Viejo  

Isolated  patches  north  of  Camino  Viejo. . . . 

Brush  lands:41 
Niri — 

Headwaters  

Northeast  of  Sunica  

Total  forest  and  brush  lands  


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CORCOVADO:  RIO  HIELO 


Lalces: 
Lago  Campamento. 


Barrens: 
Ranges  north  of  Rio  Hielo. 
Ranges  south  of  Rio  Hielo. 


Grazing  lands: 
First  class — 

East  of  Rio  Hielo  below  Rio  Frio. 

Remainder  in  valley  

Second  class — 

South  of  Lago  Campamento  


Agricultural  lands: 
Second  class — 
North  of  Rio  Hielo  above  Rio  Frio. 


Total  area  of  drainage  basin. 
Forest  lands:* 


North  of  Rio  Hielo  above  Rio  Frio. 

Upper  valley  of  Rio  Hielo  

West  side  of  lower  valley  


Ciprés — 

North  of  Rio  Hielo  above  Rio  Frio. 


Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 

East  side  of  valley  near  mouth  

North  side  of  valley  above  Rio  Frio. 

Burns — 

Lower  valley  


Total  forest  and  brush  lands. 


Area 


Square 
kilometera 

Square 

Parto 

Totais 

miles 

2.0 

2.0 

0.8 

194.O 
20 .0 

220.0 

85.0 

5-2 
192.8 

IA  8 

212.8 

82.I 

5-2 

5.2 

2.0 

440.0 

170.8 

«4  A 

68.O 
2.0 

102.6 

39-<> 

1.0 

1.0 

0.4 

8.0 

II.  0 

4.2 

48.8 

48.8 

18.8 

163.4 

63.0 

*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CORCOVADO:  VALLE  FRlO 


Lakes: 

Lago  Teaball  and  Lago  Huemul  

Barrens: 

Ranges  at  head  of  Rio  Creada  

Grazing  lands: 
First  class — 
Upper  slopes  of  north  valley  of  Rio  Frio. 
Upper  slopes  of  south  valley  of  Rio  Frio 
Lower  Rio  Frio  and  Rio  Creada  

Agricultural  lands: 
Second  class — 
Valley  of  Rio  Frio  above  Rio  Creada. . . 
West  áde  of  valley  of  Rio  Creada  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  

Forest  lands:41 
Lenga — 

Northern  slopes  of  valley  

Southern  slopes  of  valley  

Coihué — 

Northern  slopes  of  valley  

Brush  lands:* 
Niri — 

Main  valley  

Burra — 

Mouth  of  Rio  Frio  

Total  forest  and  brush  lands  


Area 


Squ&re 
kflometen 


Parto 


i.o 


40.0 


76.0 
107.6 
26.8 


257.2 
16.4 


29.2 
384 


5-6 


342.8 
7.8 


Totais 


x.o 


40.0 


210.4 


273.6 


525.0 


67.6 
56 


3428 
78 


4238 


Squaie 


0.4 


15-4 


8l.2 


105.6 


202.6 


26.X 
2.3 


132.3 
3-0 


163.7 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CORCOVADO:  RIO  HUEMUL 


Grazing  lands: 
First  class — 

North  of  Rio  Huemul  

South  oí  Rio  Huemul  

Third  class — 

Cerro  Cuche  

Agrícultural  lands: 
First  class — 

Mouth  of  Rio  Huemul  

Upper  valley  of  Rio  Huemul. . . 
Second  class — 

West  of  Rio  Loncahuaca  

Head  of  Rio  Huemul  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin. 

Forest  lands:* 
Lenga — 

North  slopes  of  valley  

South  slopes  of  valley  

Cerro  Cuche  

Ciprés— 
Mouth  of  Rio  Huemul  

Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 

North  of  Rio  Huemul  

South  of  Rio  Huemul  

Burns — 
Lower  valley,  north  side  

Total  forest  and  brush  lands 


Area 


Square 
kilometeni 


Parto 


269.0 
88.8 

11. 8 


12.0 
18.0 

41.0 
2.0 


75-8 
22.8 
1.0 


2.0 


201.6 
69.6 


132 


Totais 


369.6 


730 


442.6 


99.6 


2.0 


271.2 
I3-2 


386.0 


Square 
milet 


142.7 


28.2 


170.9 


38.4 
0.8 


104.7 
5.1 


149.0 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  induded  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 
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DRAINAGE  BASIN  OF  RIO  CORCOVADO:  REMAINDER  OF 

DRAINAGE  BASIN  SHOWN  ON  MAP 


Lago  Williams  

Barrens: 

Certo  Herrero  

Cordón  de  las  Tobas  

Grazing  landa: 
First  class — 

East  of  Rio  Corcovado  above  Rio  Huemol  

South  of  Rio  Corcovado,  ali  shown  on  map  

North  of  Rio  Corcovado,  below  Rio  Hielo  

North  of  Rio  Corcovado,  between  Rios  Hielo  and 

Huemul  

Second  class — 

North  of  Rio  Corcovado,  below  Rio  Hielo  

Third  class— 

Below  Cerro  Herrero  

Agricultural  lands: 
First  class — 

Rio  Corcovado  valley  below  Rio  Huemul  

Rio  Corcovado  valley  above  Rio  Huemul  

Total  area  of  drainage  basin  

Forest  lands:* 
Lenga — 

Around  Cerros  Herrero  and  Coffin  

East  valley  slopes  above  Rio  Huemul  

North  valley  slopes,  below  Rio  Hielo  

North  valley  slopes,  north  of  Mirador  

Coihué — 

North  valley  slopes,  near  boundary  

Brush  lands:* 
Niri— 

West  of  Cerro  Herrero  

Main  valley  above  Rio  Huemul  

Main  valley  between  Rios  Hielo  and  Huemul  

North  of  Colónia  Corcovado  

Burns — 

Main  valley  above  Rio  Hielo  

Main  valley  below  Rio  Hielo  

Total  forest  and  brush  lands  


Sqnue  kflometen 


Pmrti 


0. 6 


40.0 
18.8 


113. 6 
131 
34-8 

68.8 
27.6 
22.0 


20.0 

21. 6 


28.0 

15.6 

40.4 
2.0 


6.0 


32.0 
40.8 
10.4 
45-6 


31.6 
44.0 


Tot&h 


0.6 


58.8 


398.O 


41. 6 


400.0 


86.0 
6.0 


128.8 


75-6 


206.4 


Sqran 
miks 


0.2 


22.7 


153 -° 


16. 1 


192.6 


33-3 
2.3 


49  7 


29.2 


114. 4 


*  Forest  and  brush  lands  included  in  agricultural  and  grazing  lands. 


REFERENCIAS 
International  Boundary 
Divide  of  the  waters 
Wagon  roads 

Trai  Is 

Established  Hne  of  the  railroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

Proprosed  routes  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


Alpine  zone 

BÍHT^d  gener+Uy 
above  1600  meierg,  inetmding  serrania» 

wooded  CbrdiUera. 


i  > 


Virgin  forests 
Comvoêêd  of  the  epeciee:  ooiW, 
W  lenço,  and  other»  ofminor  im- 
portanoe;  tuiiablefor  Hmber,fnel,  etc 


Bruehy  mountain  slopes 

aWJf?    <*«  Mri,  retomo, 

JMjVtoK  m*i3n\  bamboo,  etc.) 
generaUy  indicaHng  old  bunu:  trtU- 
able  onlyfor  grasing. 


Becent  bnrne 
Lande  occupied  by  dead  êhrubbery 
and  underbrush;  generaUy  bumed 
tntenUonally  to  mole  them  avaUable 
for  occupation. 


Grasey  serranias 
Ineluding  high  nmmiU,  htíii,  and 
plateaui,  to  the  eatt  oj  lhe  wòoded 
GordiUera;  svtíablefor  grazing. 


Agricultural  lands 

Txind*  svitabU  for  enlHcoHon,  wtíh  or 
urUhout  irrigatíon.  of  eueh  erooê  a» 
may  be  determined  by  the  local  con- 
dtíioru  ofsoil,  teater  and  temperature. 
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Agricultural  Resources  of  the  Cordtllera 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  Cordillera  fali  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  conditíons  of  cultivation  which  will  determine 
the  nature  of  the  crops  to  be  raised  on  each  class.  We  have 
lands  liable  to  f rost  at  seasons  which  limit  the  possible  crops  to 
hardy  grains  or  grasses,  lands  not  liable  to  frost  and  yet  in  the 
zone  of  rainfall  adequate  to  make  irrigation  necessary,  and 
lands  beyond  the  zone  of  adequate  rainfall,  which  must  there- 
f  ore  be  irrigated. 

The  following  list  gives  the  distribution  of  the  lands  thus 
classified.  In  the  list  the  locality  names  refer  to  the  drainage 
basin  or  valley  in  which  the  corresponding  area  of  agricultural 
lands  has  been  distinguished.  The  áreas  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  exact.  They  were  sketched  on  the  map  and  are  measured 
f  rom  it  and  represent  an  approximation,  with  a  probable  error  of 
10  per  cent  more  or  less. 

Geographically  we  may  distinguish  three  districts — (1)  the 
northern,  which  extends  from  Lago  Huechulaufquen  south  to 
the  boundary  of  the  National  Park,  (2)  the  National  Park,  and 
(3)  the  district  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  National 
Park  to  the  Rio  Corcovado.  North  of  the  drainage  basin  of  Lago 
Huechulaufquen  lies  the  extension  of  the  forested  region  which 
has  not  been  studied,  as  f ar  as  Lago  Aluminé,  or  latitude  38o. 
South  of  the  Corcovado  are  valleys  which  will  eventually  be 
added  to  the  total  of  the  áreas  appropriate  to  cultivation,  prob- 
ably  in  the  main  for  the  hardier  grains  and  grasses. 

In  the  northern  district  the  area  of  lands  suitable  to  general 
agrículture  (3,200  hectares)  is  limited  in  consequence  of  the  wide 
distribution  of  high  mountain  groups  and  the  tendency  of  the 
cold  air  to  settle  in  deep  valleys.   Along  the  eastern  parts  of 
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AGRICULTURA!,  LANDS 


CLASSIFIED  BY  CONDITIONS  OF  CULTTVATION  AND  ENTTlfEKATED  BY  DRAINAGE 

BASINS 


Drainage  basios  !n  which  the  áreas  ut  locatod.  CBnncf" 
ated  in  order  fxom  north  to  aouth 


Lago  Huechulaufquen  and  Rios  Chimehuín  and 

Curhué  

Lago  Lolog  

Rio  Quilquihué  including  the  Vega  de  Lolog  

Lago  Lacar  and  Vega  de  Maipú  

Lago  Hermoso  (not  including  Valle  Hermoso)  

Lago  Meliquina  

Lago  Falkner  (Valle  Hermoso)  

Rio  Caleufu  

Total  of  each  dass  north  of  the  National  Park 
(not  including  áreas  north  of  Lago  Hue- 
chulaufquen)   

Lago  Villarino  

Lago  Traful  

Rio  Traful  

Lago  Espejo  

Lago  Correntoso  

Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  

Rio  Nirihuau  

Rio  Limay  above  Rio  Traful  

Upper  Rio  Manso,  Lagos  Mascardi  and  Guillelmo. 

Lago  Hess  

Rio  Villegas  (north  side)  

Total  of  each  dass  in  the  National  Park  

Rio  Villegas  (south  side)  

RioFoyel  

Rio  Quemquemtreu,  £1  Bolsón  and  vicinity  

Rio  Azul  

Rio  and  Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  including  the  Basin  of 

Cholila  

Rio  Cholila  

Upper  Fetaleufu  

Lago  Fetalaufquen  

Rio  Percey  


Lands  liable 
to  frost,  íor 
hardy  grains 
and  grasses 
(hectares) 


350 

•  •  ■  • 

2,670 
IOO 

I,770 
840 


5,730 


OO 
400 

a   •   •  a 

Soo 
100 

3r4&> 


3,160 
2,800 

560 


11,090 


4,000 

8,xoo 
10,800 
1,200 


4,560 


Lands  not 
liable  to 
frost;  sufli- 
dent  rain- 
fall;  grain, 
vegétables, 
and  fruit 
(hectares) 


680 
S20 

■  ■  • 

330 


5,530 


3,080 


4,48o 


7,560 


I,200 


9,060 
12,300 
2,220 
I,500 
2,400 


Land  requir- 

ing  irraa- 
tion;  alfalfa, 
grain,  vegé- 
tables, and 
fruit  (hec- 
tares) 


8,300 

•  •  •  • 

5,600 


600 


14,500 


2,6oo 
2,100 


4,700 


2,500 
1,100 


AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 
AGRICULTURAL  LANDS 


CLASSIFIED  BY  CONDITIONS  OF  CULTIVATIOH  AND  ENUMEKATED  BY  DRAINAGE 
BASINS  (CONTINDED) 


Draloage  bnhm  Ia  whica  tbe  anta  are  located.  auuaer- 
■tod  la  arder  fano  aorth  Io  aouta 

Lands  liablc 
to  frort,  lor 
hudy  grain: 

Unds  not 

Isll;  min. 
.vegeta  b\a. 

Lami  renuir- 

t™:  alfalfa, 
srnin,  vege- 
ta bks.aud 

t™, 

Sío 
4,300 
1,300 

7,3io 
S.440 
7,620 
3,300 

3,000 

36,200 

Total  of  eaca  class  south  of  the  National  Park 
(to  and  including  the  valley  of  tbe  Corcovado) 

BUMMASY 

North  of  the  National  Park,  not  including  dis- 
In  the  Natiopal  Park  

65,700 

59,530 

70,860 

5.73" 
11,090 

6S,700 

5.S3» 
7,S6o 

59.5IO 

H,S°° 
4,70O 

70,860 

South  of  the  National  Park  to  and  including  the 
Total  

82,5  ao 

34 

29  37 

Total  agricultura!  landa  of  ali  classes  from  Lago  Huechulaufquen  to  the  Rio 

Corcovado,  both  inclusive,  145,190  hectares,  or  approximately  100  [éguas. 

the  lake  shores,  where  the  winds  keep  the  air  ia  motion  and 
espedally  where  there  ís  a  good  exposure  toward  the  afteraoon 
sun,  the  frosts  are  usually  light  or  altogether  lacking  at  seasons 
when  they  would  injure  crops.  Where  these  conditions  oceur 
within  the  zone  of  adequate  rainfall,  and  where  good  soils  have 


I 
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accumulated  as  glacial,  stream,  or  eolian  deposits,  crops  of  va- 
rious  kinds,  including  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully  raised.  The  experience  of  settlers  is  that  oats  mature 
well  before  the  early  frosts;  wheat  should  be  of  an  early  ripen- 
ing  and  hardy  varie ty;  potatoes,  cabbages,  cauliflower,  and  peas 
do  well;  squash,  pumpkins,  and  maize  do  not.  Alfalfa  yields 
two  good  cuttings  and  one  light  one.  Fruit  trees  should  be 
planted  on  the  bench  lands,  and  varieties  must  be  chosen  that 
will  stand  the  light  frosts  of  late  spring  and  ripen  quickly  in  the 
short  season  of  intense  sunshine. 

Protection  from  the  winds  that  sweep  down  the  canyons  is 
essential  for  grain,  alfalfa,  and  fruit  crops  in  seasons  of  drought 
and  is  always  advantageous.  It  may  be  supplied  by  fences 
of  brush  and  wire,  by  hedges,  or  by  rows  of  trees. 

The  larger  area  of  lands  available  for  agriculture  in  the  north- 
ern  district  lies  in  the  eastern  zone  of  relatively  light  rainfall 
and  is  classed  as  irrigable  land.  That  portion  which  lies  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Chimehuín,  Curhué,  and  Quilquihué  can  not  be 
profitably  farmed  without  irrigation.  The  Vega  de  Maipú,  east 
of  San  Martin  de  los  Andes,  in  the  Lacar  basin,  can  be  farmed  in 
part  at  least,  but  it  will  certainly  be  found  desirable  to  irrigate 
the  more  gravelly  or  sandy  parts  and  occasionally  the  whole 
vega  so  far  as  the  waters  that  may  be  made  available  will  allow. 

The  irrigation  of  the  Chimehuín  and  other  river  valleys  in 
this  district  is  made  necessary,  not  so  much  by  the  lack  of  rain, 
since  the  mean  annual  precipitation  is  over  700  millimeters 
(28  inches),  as  by  the  gravelly  character  of  the  soil,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  it  drains  deeply  and  quickly.  The  levei  of  the 
ground  water  is  not  known  by  observation,  but  it  probably  1 
varies  from  within  a  meter  of  the  surface  in  late  winter  to  three 
or  four  meters  below  the  surface  in  late  summer.  The  super- 
ficial soil  becomes  very  dry  in  early  summer.   Winter  grains 
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and  to  a  greater  extent  those  sown  in  the  spring  will  require 
irrigating  to  fill  out  the  kernels.  Deep-rooted  crops  like  alfalfa 
will  need  water  later  in  the  season. 

In  each  valley  irrigation  must  be  accomplished  by  diverting 
the  waters  of  the  river  to  an  appropriate  canal.  The  Chimehuin 
flows  from  Lago  Huechulaufquen.  As  the  lake  is  one  of  the 
larger  storage'  basins  of  the  Rio  Limay,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
dammed  and  the  flood  waters  will  be  retained.  The  utilization 
of  the  water,  whether  on  the  lands  of  this  upper  valley  or  in  the 
distant  valley  of  the  Limay  and  Rio  Negro,  will  then  become  an 
item  in  the  greater  general  problem  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  entire  river  system.  The  amount  of  water  which  flows 
from  Lago  Huechulaufquen  is  larger  than  is  needed  for  local 
irrigation,  and  a  part  of  that  which  might  be  used  in  the  upper 
valley  would  seep  back  into  the  river.  Water  should  therefore 
be  available  for  local  use  in  the  valley  of  the  Chimehuin. 

The  Rio  Curhué  is  f ormed  by  several  smaller  streams  which 
rise  in  high  mountains  and  fali  rapidly  to  broad  valleys.  Its 
drainage  basin  contains  no  storage  basin  like  Lago  Huechulauf- 
quen, in  which  to  retain  the  flood  waters  of  autumn  or  spring. 
There  are  narrows  in  the  valleys,  but  in  the  absence  of  engineer- 
ing  surveys  of  an  adequately  precise  character,  it  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  feasibility  of  any  project  for  damming  the  stream. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  cost  of  storing  the  waters  for  exten- 
sive  irrigation  would  not  be  justified  within  the  near  future. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  áreas  in  the  Curhué  Valley  which 
may  be  irrigated  will  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able at  any  stage  of  the  river.  The  flow  is  least  in  middle  or 
late  summer — late  in  January  or  in  February — and  is  much 
greater  in  October  and  November.  A  larger  area  may  be  cul- 
tivated  in  crops  that  mature  by  December  than  in  perennials, 
which  would  require  irrigation  in  February.   The  distribution 
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of  wheat  and  alfalfa  fidds  will  be  affected  accordingly.  The 
lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Curhué  lies,  without  much  doubt, 
below  the  leveis  at  which  a  canal  from  Lago  Huechulauf quen 
might  be  led  into  it,  and  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing  to  that  irrígation  system.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley 
would  be  independent  and  the  waters  of  the  Curhué  would  be 
appropriated  to  it. 

Part  of  the  valley  of  the  Quilquihué  also  lies  below  the  levei 
of  a  practicable  canal  from  Lago  Huechulaufquen,  but  how 
large  a  part  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  surveys.  At  the  head 
of  the  Quilquihué  is  Lago  Lolog,  which  may  be  converted  into 
a  storage  basin  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  its  waters  and  their 
use  to  irrigate  either  the  local  valley  or  distant  fields  on  the 
Rio  Negro.  The  conditions  are  similar  to  those  affecting  Lago 
Huechulaufquen,  except  that  the  waters  of  Lago  Lolog  may,  if 
required,  also  be  utilized  in  the  Vega  de  Maipú,  in  the  Lacar 
drainage  basin,  and  they  may  be  found  more  valuable  as  a 
source  of  water  power  to  be  converted  into  electricity  at  San 
Martin  than  for  irrígation. 

The  existing  maps  of  the  valleys  of  the  Chimehuín,  Curhué, 
and  Quilquihué  were  made  by  the  Comisión  de  Limites  and  are 
based  on  differences  of  levei  determined  only  by  barometric 
observations.  These  valleys  are  outside  of  the  area  where  more 
exact  surveys  were  required  by  the  objects  of  that  Comisión, 
and  the  maps  afford  only  an  approximation  to  the  f acts  of  local 
topography;  they  are  not  adequate  maps  by  which  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  áreas  of  land  that  can  be  brought  under 
canais.  In  order  to  keep  the  estimate  which  is  here  given  within 
safe  limits,  it  is  taken  at  two-thirds  of  the  area  which  is  shown 
on  the  maps  as  being  probably  available.  The  facts  are  clearly 
such  as  to  show  that  the  lakes  and  valleys  involved,  from  Lago 
Huechulaufquen  to  the  Vega  de  Maipú  and  down  the  Chime- 
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huín  to  the  Limay,  should  be  thoroughly  surveyed  and  studied 
as  a  whole  as  a  feature  oí  prime  economic  importance  in  the 
settlement  of  the  porthern  district. 

The  Vega  de  Maípú  is  a  wide  plain  lying  high  above  Lago 
Lacar,  bounded  by  hills  on  the  north  and  by  high  mountains 
on  the  south,  while  a  ridge  of  gravei,  a  moraine,  borders  it  on 
the  east.  The  glacier  which  built  the  moraine  withdrew  west- 
ward,  and  as  it  withdrew  the  plain  was  built  up  with  stream  and 
lake  deposits  over  the  ground  moraine.  In  subsequent  cen- 
turies  the  streams  spread  upon  the  plain  alluvial  fans,  each 
heading  in  the  mouth  of  the  stream  by  which  it  is  produced  and 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance  as  a  low  rounded  swell. 
Spaces  in  the  plain  between  the  alluvial  fans  lie  slightly  lower 
and,  being  inclosed,  are  often  marshy.  The  soil  is  finer  in  such 
áreas  and  coarser  on  the  fans,  varying  thus  from  very  fine  clay 
loam  to  sandy  or  gravelly  loam.  The  rainfall  on  the  Vega  de 
Maipú  is  heavier  at  the  west  end  than  at  the  east  end.  At 
San  Martin  the  average  for  nine  years  is  recorded  as  1,890  milli- 
meters  (76  inches).  In  the  Vega  it  is  probably  1,500  millimeters 
(60  inches)  at  the  west  end  and  1,000  millimeters  (40  inches)  or 
less  at  the  east  end.  With  these  amounts  the  lower  lands  between 
the  alluvial  fans  need  drainage,  but  in  the  fluctuations  of  cli- 
mate  there  will  come  seasons  when  irrigation  of  the  alluvial  fans 
and  possibly  of  the  drained  lowlands  will  be  advantageous. 
The  waters  of  the  individual  mountain  streams  may  be  used 
without  storage,  or  a  canal  from  Lago  Lolog  may  be  carried  to 
the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  Vega. 

On  the  Rio  Caleufu  below  Lago  Meliquina  are  small  áreas  of 
vaJley  lands  which  resemble  those  of  the  Chimehuín  in  being 
composed  of  gravelly  soil.  They  dry  out  quickly  and  must  be 
irrigated  if  they  are  to  be  cultivated.  The  river  divides  them 
and  they  vaiy  greatly  in  character.   Neither  in  extent  nor  in 
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productiveness  are  they  of  notable  value,  but  they  may  become 
available  when  Lago  Meliquina  is  dammed  as  a  storage  basin. 

In  the  National  Park  the  lands  suitable  for  general  agrí- 
culture  are  situated  about  the  mouth  of  Lago  Traful,  around 
the  eastern  half  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  and  in  the  Limay  Valley 
in  the  first  15  kilometers  below  that  lake.  There  are  approxi- 
mately  7,500  hectares  suitable  for  cultivation  without  irrigation 
and  4,700  hectares  which,  if  cultivated,  must  be  irrigated.  Other 
áreas  which  are  so  situated  as  to  be  adapted  only  to  fodder  crops 
are  not  touched  upon  here  but  are  considered  in  connection 
with  grazing. 

The  agricultural  lands  on  the  Rio  Traful  are  situated  below 
the  outlet  of  Lago  Traful,  above  the  canyon  into  which  the  river 
soon  plunges  in  its  short  course  to  the  Limay.  The  upper, 
wider  portion  of  the  valley  is  an  extension  of  the  lake  basin 
from  which  the  shallow  waters  have  withdrawn  into  the  deep 
hollow  they  now  occupy.  They  lef t  a  layer  of  fine  sediment, 
now  become  a  rich  soil,  overlying  the  earlier  deposits  of  glacial 
gravei.  The  river  has  cut  a  channel  and  produced  terraces. 
Mountain  streams  have  built  out  alluvial  fans.  Thus  the  val- 
ley floor  has  developed  an  irregular  configuration  and  varíed  soils, 
giving  a  total  area  of  about  3,000  hectares  through  which  the 
river  meanders.  The  land  has  been  occupied  by  George  New- 
berry,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  country,  and  worked  as  a 
stock  range  to  raise  Hereford  and  Poli  Angus  cattle  of  good 
quality,  as  well  as  horses.  Oats,  wheat,  alfalfa,  and  potatoes 
have  been  cultivated  with  success  on  the  south  side  of  the  val- 
ley, in  fields  on  bench  lands  above  the  river  plain.  Irrigation 
from  a  mountain  brook  has  been  practiced  in  dry  seasons  and  for 
alfalfa  is  generally  advantageous  to  increase  the  third  cutting. 
A  planting  of  timothy  gave  an  excellent  growth  of  grass. 
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Around  the  shores  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  rocky  and  pre- 
dpitous  in  many  portions,  there  are  embayments  and  valleys 
which  contain  sufficient  áreas  of  good  soil  to  afford  opportunity 
for  fields  and  orchards.  The  soils  are  varíed.  Some  are  de- 
rived  from  glacial  or  glacial-stream  deposíts  and  are  graveis, 
sands,  or  sandy  loams.  Some  are  accumulations  of  fine  eolian 
or  volcanic  dust,  mingled  with  a  large  proportion  of  húmus. 
The  bench  lands  are  in  many  places  deeply  drained  and  dry, 
and  some  of  the  low  basins  are  swamps.  Areas  about  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  lake  are  Kable  to  frosts.  Only  away  from  the 
localities  where  cold  air  settles  from  the  heights  into  the  hollows, 
beyond  the  late  afternoon  shadow  of  the  Andes,  are  there  milder 
summer  nights.  This  condition  throws  out  of  consideration 
for  general  agriculture  the  lands  about  Lago  Espejo,  Lago  Co- 
rrentoso,  El  Rincón,  and  the  other  western  arms  of  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí. 

Qn  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  between  the  outlet  of  Lago 
Correntoso  and  the  excellent  little  harbor  of  Puerto  Manzano 
is  a  hilly  lowland,  lying  open  to  the  sun  and,  in  the  moving  air 
currents,  yet  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  strong  winds.  The 
rainfall  is  abundant.  The  area  available  for  cultivation  is  less 
than  2,000  hectares.  Here  two  German  settlers,  Christian 
Bock  and  Carlos  Becker,  have  cleared  lands,  raised  crops  of 
grain  and  vegetables,  and  set  out  orchards.  They  have  demon- 
strated  that  the  soil  and  climate  are  suitable  to  raise  well-chosen 
varieties  of  garden  and  orchard  products,  which  will  be  marketed 
at  the  resorts  about  the  lake.  The  transcontinental  railroad 
must  pass  through  the  district  and  will  give  access  to  larger  mar- 
kets  in  the  cities  along  the  line.  The  locality  is  not,  however, 
especially  attractive  to  tourists  and  will  be  occupied  by  farmers 
rather  than  by  a  community  of  hotel-keepers. 

In  the  Península  Norte,  which  lies  between  El  Golfo  de  Hue- 
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mui,  the  northeastern  arm  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  lower  lake,  are  several  valleys  in  whích  the  soils  are 
for  the  most  part  fine  black  swamp  deposits.  With  one 
exception,  the  áreas  are  small  and  have  not  been  cultivated. 
The  exceptional  area  is  a  plain  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arroyo 
Chacabuco,  which  is  covered  by  the  Estancia  of  Juan  Jones. 
It  is  north  of  the  east  end  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  is  separated 
from  the  lake  by  morainic  ridges  and  protected  from  strong 
winds.  The  Arroyo  Chacabuco  gathers  its  waters  among  high 
hills  and  af ter  descending  through  a  narrow  canyon  meanders 
across  a  wide,  gently  sloping  plain  to  a  gateway  in  the  ridges  by 
which  it  issues  to  the  valley  of  the  Limay.  The  plain  has  an 
area  of  about  1,000  hectares  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  in  many  places 
of  the  swampy  type  which  has  been  described  as  mallin.  For 
successful  cultivation  it  will  require  draining.  It  lies  so  far 
east  that  the  rainfall  is  not  always  adequate  and  auxiliary  irri- 
gation  by  the  waters  of  the  brook  may  be  sometimes  desirable. 
Cultivation  in  this  area  will  be  intensive  and  directed  to  garden- 
ing  and  fruit  growing.  The  plain  should  be  divided  into  small 
farms.  The  produce  will  find  a  market  in  the  city  of  Nahuel 
Huapí,  and  around  the  lake  the  plain  will  become  closely  settled 
and  pass  through  the  stages  of  occupation  peculiar  to  a  desirable 
region  in  the  vidnity  of  a  growing  city.  Small  farms  and  sub- 
urban  residences  in  turn  will  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Arroyo 
Chacabuco.   At  present  it  is  used  for  stock  raising  only. 

The  Rio  Limay,  leaving  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  by  a  narrow 
channel  in  the  terminal  moraine  that  closes  the  lake  basin,  passes 
into  a  wide  plain  which  extends  between  hills  for  12  kilometers 
to  a  second  terminal  moraine  and  canyon.  The  upper  part  of 
the  plain  is  crossed  by  the  Arroyo  Chacabuco.  The  lower  part 
ends  in  the  concave  curve  of  the  outer  moraine,  north  of  the 
river,  and  is  called  El  Gran  Rincón.   The  area  contains  about 
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2,600  hectares  of  agrícultural  land,  which  varies  in  quality 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  laíd  down  under  different  con- 
ditions./  The  upper  section  of  the  plain,  stretching  from  the 
first  terminal  moraine  to  the  Arroyo  Chacabuco,  was  formed  of 
material  washed  out  from  the  glacier  that  filled  the  basin  of  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí  and  consists  of  fine  sandy  loam.  From  the 
Arroyo  Chacabuco  to  El  Gran  Rincón  the  plain  has  been  built 
up  by  the  Limay,  and  much  of  it  is  coarse  gravei  and  sand, 
locally  overlain  by  finer  silt.  In  the  Gran  Rincón  itself  there  is 
an  area  of  finer  soil  spread  by  quieter  flood  waters  of  the  river. 
Including  ali  but  the  coarsest  gravei  deposits,  there  are  above 
the  Arroyo  Chacabuco  1,100  hectares  and  below  it  1,000  hec- 
tares of  arable  land,  which  must  ali,  however,  be  worked  under 
irrigation,  if  farmed  at  ali,  as  the  soils  are  too  porous  and  dry 
for  ordinary  cultivation.  The  upper  area,  bounded  by  the 
first  moraine  and  the  Arroyo  Chacabuco,  is  the  site  selected  for 
the  future  city  of  Nahuel  Huapí  and  as  such  will  have  a  value 
far  in  excess  of  that  which  agrículture  might  give  it.  The  other 
lands  which  might  be  farmed  will  be  submerged  in  the  lake  that 
will  fill  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Limay  when  that  stream  is  dammed 
in  the  second  canyon  to  produce  water  power  for  the  future 
city.  These  lands  are  therefore  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
available  agrícultural  lands  of  the  district,  unless  it  be  tempo- 
rarily. 

Qn  the  southern  shore  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  there  are  agrí- 
cultural lands  in  the  Pampa  de  Nahuel  Huapí  and  in  smaller 
áreas  along  the  coast,from  Bariloche  to  the  western  part  of  the 
Península  de  Llao  Llao.  Those  in  the  Pampa  de  Nahuel  Huapí, 
lying  in  the  eastern  and  western  sections,  comprise  about  2,700 
hectares  adapted  to  irrigation  and  so  situated  as  to  be  irrigable 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nirihuau,  the  Arroyo  dei  Médio,  and  the 
Niricó.   The  central  section  of  3,500  hectares  may  also  be  cul- 
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tivated  under  irrigatíon  but  is  more  exposed  to  wind  and  more 
gravelly.  The  entire  Pampa  is  part  of  the  original  grant  to  f 
General  Bernal.  It  is  now  given  up  to  grazing  but  must  even- 
tually  be  occupied  by  a  dense  farming  popúlation  engaged  in 
supplying  the  tourist  and  city  markets  of  the  region.  Although 
situated  near  the  city  of  Nahuel  Huapí,  the  Pampa  is  sep- 
arated  from  it  and  is  not  adapted  to  suburban  residence,  as  is 
the  Valley  of  the  Chacabuco. 

Farming  lands  in  the  valley  of  the  Niricó  are  of  very  slight 
extent  and  are  adapted  only  to  gardening  or  orchard  planting 
under  irrigation,  in  a  small  way. 

West  of  Bariloche,  along  the  terrace  which  skirts  the  foot  of 
Ottoshõhe  and  also  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Gutiérrez, 
in  sheltered  hollows  along  the  shores  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and 
the  two  Lagos  Moreno,  there  are  numerous  small  áreas  of  fertile 
lands,  well  adapted  to  gardens  and  orchards.  The  soil  is  deep, 
in  places  swampy  and  requiring  to  be  drained,  but  not  heavy. 
Vegetables,  bernes,  and  fruits  grow  and  mature  well  without 
irrigation.  The  lands  lie  on  the  slopes  of  rocky  eminences  and 
in  hollows  among  them,  in  situations  commanding  attractive 
and  often  beautiful  views.  The  district  is  destined,  in  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  Parque  Nacional,  to  become  the  site  of  a  villa 
community,  and  the  fertile  lands  will  pass  through  various 
stages  of  occupation  from  small  farms  to  gardens  and  villa  lots. 

In  the  mountain  region  between  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  El 
Bolsón,  a  section  extending  through  90  kilometers  from  north 
to  south,  general  agriculture  is  not  possible  on  account  of  the 
altitude  of  the  arable  lands  and  the  liability  to  frost.  Grass, 
oats,  and  similar  hardy  fodder  crops  only  may  be  produced. 
The  southern  agricultural  district,  of  which  £1  Bolsón  is  the 
northern  locality,  is  thus  widely  separated  from  the  central  sec- 
tion about  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí. 
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In  what  may  be  considered  the  southern  agrícultural  dis- 
trict  are  to  be  included  ali  the  arable  lands  available  for  general 
agriculture,  from  El  Bolsón  on  the  north  to  the  Corcovado 
Valley  on  the  south — that  is,  between  latitudes  42o  and  43o  40'. 
Although  scattered  over  a  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south 
they  are  ali  tríbutary  to  one  outlet,  the  Marilaufquen-Esguel 
branch  of  the  San  Antonio  Railroad.  Ômitting  as  in  the  north- 
ern  districts  the  lands  suitable  only  for  hardy  grain  and  grass 
crops,  we  have  in  this  southern  district  approximately  60,000 
hectares  available  for  cultivation  without  irrigation  and  prob- 
ably  70,000  hectares  of  irrigable  lands. 

El  Bolsón  and  El  Hoyo  de  Epuyén  are  valleys  distinguished 
by  being  within  the  zone  of  the  high  mountains,  between  the 
western  and  eastern  Cordilleras,  yet  so  low  in  altitude  as  to  be 
below  the  levei  of  frost  and  snow.  Enjoying  a  very  mild  yet 
humid  climate  and  warm,  rich  soils,  these  valleys  are  excep- 
tionally  desirable  and  invite  the  closest  settlement  for  vegetable 
and  fruit  culture.  Irrigation  is  not  considered  necessary,  crops 
of  wheat  having  been  successfully  grown  without  it  year  af ter 
year,  but  it  will  be  profitable  in  the  Bolsón,  where  the  soil  is  not 
deep  and  the  subsoil  is  gravelly.  In  the  Hoyo  draining  is  re- 
quired  and  will  have  to  be  carried  out  on  a  well-designed  system, 
covering  the  valley  of  the  Epuyén  down  to  Lago  Puelo.  These 
valleys  have  been  occupied  by  Chilean  squatters  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.  Most  of  the  settlers  are  without  means  or  educa- 
tion  and  will  leave  the  country,  but  there  are  some  of  different 
character.  In  the  Bolsón  a  Chilean  of  German  descent,  Jorge 
Hube,  has  established  himself  with  the  intention  of  holding  his 
land  and  improvements,  among  which  is  a  flour  mill  equipped 
with  machinery  imported  from  Germany  and  run  by  an  overshot 
wheeL 

The  Cholila  district,  comprising  both  the  Cholila  Basin,  of 
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the  Epuyén  drainage  area,  and  the  Giolila  Valley,  which  is  trib- 
utary  to  the  Fetaleufu,  lies  contíguous  to  the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén 
and  will  form  with  that  valley  and  the  Bolsón  an  agrícultural 
community  which  will  have  its  outlet  to  the  Chubut  Valley  and 
Fofocahuel.  The  lands  of  the  district  are  higher  above  the  sea 
than  those  of  the  Bolsón  and  Hoyo  and  are  subject  to  occasional 
light  frosts  to  a  degree  which  limits  the  range  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables  that  may  be  cultivated  more  narrowly,  but  ali  the  grains, 
many  vegetables,  and  apples  will  grow  in  the  Cholila  district 
on  the  appropriate  exposure  and  soil.  Irrigation  is  not  practi- 
cable,  unless  in  small  áreas  in  the  Cholila  Valley,  and  will  gene- 
erally  not  be  needed,  as  the  rainfall  is  adequate  and  the  soils 
are  retentive  of  moisture. 

East  of  Cholila  and  separated  from  that  district  by  the  Con- 
tinental Divide,  which  is  a  low  moraine  ridge,  is  the  Chubut  Val- 
ley. The  possible  future  of  the  extensive  plains  of  that  valley 
as  an  agrícultural  district  remains  to  be  demonstrated  by  ade- 
quate surveys  and  experiments.  The  soils  are  rather  gravelly 
and  the  plains  are  swept  by  winds,  yet  it  is  thought  that  most  of 
the  area  can  be  cultivated  under  irrigation,  provided  an  appro- 
priate system  of  windbreaks  be  installed.  Ridges,  brush  fences, 
hedges,  or  rows  of  trees  will  be  needed  to  protect  the  crops  and 
prevent  excessive  evaporation  by  dry  winds. 

The  group  of  agrícultural  districts  to  which  the  Bolsón,  the 
Hoyo,  Cholila  Basin  and  Valley,  and  the  Chubut  Valley  belong 
constitutes  an  important  section  of  the  Andean  province.  As 
the  Chubut  Valley  lies  in  large  part  outside  of  the  zone  of  com- 
pleted  topographic  surveys  the  area  of  irrigable  land  which  it 
contains  may  be  considerably  more  or  less  than  the  estimated 
36,000  hectares,  but  it  is  in  any  case  a  large  area  and  with  the 
other  districts  gives  a  probable  total  of  60,000  hectares,  the  prod- 
uce  of  which  will  be  shipped  through  the  junction  at  Fofocahuel 
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with  the  railway  line  from  Esguel  to  Marilaufquen  and  San 
Antonio.  This  whole  area  may  be  termed  the  Fofocahuel  dis- 
trict.  It  constitutes  the  hinterland  of  that  point,  and  the 
farming  populatíon  which  will  gather  in  this  section  to  the  num- 
ber  of  5,000  or  more  will  give  it  great  importance  in  the  territory. 

South  of  the  Fofocahuel  district  and  separated  from  it  by  the 
highlands  in  which  the  Rio  Percey  heads  is  the  Colónia  de  16  de 
Octubre,  of  which  the  principal  center  of  populatíon  is  the  town 
of  Esguel.  The  Corintos  Valley  and  the  valleys  of  its  several 
tributaries,  the  rivers  Percey  and  Antefal  and  the  Arroyo  Esguel, 
contain  the  large  area  of  agricultural  lands  which  is  included  in 
the  colony.  They  have  been  in  cultivation  since  1888  and  the 
quality  of  the  soil  has  been  well  demonstrated  by  the  successful 
attempts  of  Martin  Underwood,  John  Evans,  and  one  or  two 
other  settlers  to  grow  various  crops.  Wheat  is  more  commonly 
grown  than  anything  else,  being  in  that  isolated  region  an  essen- 
tial  staple  which  can  not  well  be  imported.  Ali  kinds  of  garden 
vegetables  of  the  temperate  climates  grow  and  mature.  Orchards 
of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  and  peaches  are  suc- 
cessful. Grapes  grow  well,  if  protected  by  covering  in  the  win- 
ter.  The  mildness  of  climate  which  is  so  favorable  is  exceptional 
in  the  central  Andes,  being  shared  only  by  El  Bolsón,  the  Hoyo 
de  Epuyén,  and  the  Corcovado  Valley,  and  is  due  to  the  low 
elevation  of  the  Corintos  Valley  and  to  its  protected  situation. 
A  dense  farming  populatíon  will  be  attracted  to  it  and  will 
eventually  replace  the  Welsh  colonists,  who  have  as  a  rule  made 
but  little  improvement  of  the  rich  lands,  of  which  they  each  own 
2,500  hectares.  Ali  of  the  land  except  the  upper  Corintos  Val- 
ley is  capable  of  farming  without  irrigation  and  should  be  sub- 
divided  in  lots  of  20  to  40  hectares  according  to  its  situation  and 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  The  total  area  of  arable  land  suitable 
for  general  agriculture  is  estimated  at  27,580  hectares  and  should 
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support  a  farming  population  of  4,500  or  more  persons.  The 
outlet  of  this  district  is  from  the  town  of  Esguel  either  by  way  of 
Marilaufquen  to  San  Antonio  or  to  Puerto  Madryn.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  San  Antonio  Railroad  and  its  connections,  it 
was  shown  that  Esguel  is  equidistant  from  both  ports. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  Corcovado  Valley  are  of  alluvial 
origin  and  consist  of  sandy  loam,  which  is  locally  gravelly.  They 
lie  on  three  terraces.  The  lowest,  being  within  reach  of  occa- 
sional  floods,  is  covered  with  fine  loam  of  recent  accumulation, 
which  is  an  excellent  soil  for  vegetables.  The  area  of  this  ter- 
race  is  relatively  small.  The  second  terrace,  5  meters  above 
the  lowest,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  little  value.  The  third,  10  meters 
above  the  ri  ver,  forms  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
valley,  covering  some  3,000  hectares.  The  soil  is  a  fine  sandy 
loam  1  to  2  meters  deep,  underlain  by  gravei  and  sand.  It  is 
excellently  adapted  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  are  also 
favored  by  the  mild  climate  and  sheltered  position  of  the  valley. 

GRAZING  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  CORDILLERA 

Cattle  raising  (ganadería  mayor)  is  at  present  the  principal 
industry  of  the  f orested  valleys  and  mountains  of  the  Cordillera. 
Sheep  raising  (ganadería  menor)  is  associated  with  it  in  the 
eastern  grassy  serranias  which  border  the  wide  plateaus  of  west- 
ern  Patagonia.  The  distinction  between  the  áreas  adapted  to 
cattle  or  to  sheep  depends  on  the  rainfall,  snowfall,  and  vegeta- 
tion.  The  western  mountains  are  suited  to  cattle  and  not  to 
sheep;  the  ranges  in  the  eastern  foothills  are  good  for  both  sheep 
and  cattle;  beyond  the  foothills,  farther  east,  sheep  thrive  but 
cattle  do  not. 

In  the  virgin  forests  cattle  feed  on  underbrush,  on  bamboo, 
and  on  succulent  grasses  that  grow  in  the  shade.  In  the  burnt 
forests  the  grasses  are  more  abundant  and  the  wild  pea  vine  grows 
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luxuriantly.  Water  is  plentiful.  In  the  grassy  serranias,  where 
trees  do  not  grow  because  the  rainf ali  is  inadequate,  the  pasture 
consists  of  harder  grasses  and  of  shrubs.  Cattle  thrive  on  them 
also,  provided  water  is  available  in  running  streams,  and  here 
the  sheep,  which  can  not  subsist  healthfully  on  the  succulent 
herbage  of  the  forest,  do  well.  The  sparse  bunch  grasses  of  the 
semi-arid  Pampas  sufíice  for  sheep  of  the  merino  stock,  but 
cattle  do  not  fatten  there  and  often  do  not  long  survive. 

Higher  and  lower  zones  of  the  Cordillera  have  different  graz- 
ing  seasons,  as  in  the  Alps.  There  are  high  pastures,  lying 
above  timber  line,  between  1,500  and  2,000  meters  above  sea, 
to  which  cattle  resort  from  December  to  March  to  escape  the 
flies.  During  the  cooler  hours  they  f eed  in  the  alpine  meadows, 
but  when  the  sim  is  high  they  retreat  to  the  uppermost  woods, 
where  they  lie  in  the  grass  in  the  shade.  Though  included  in 
the  barren  áreas  in  the  land  classification  which  accompanies  this 
report,  the  high  pastures  will  be  found  to  be  of  service  in  the 
future  development  of  cattle  breeding  and  dairying.  The  total 
area  of  the  heights  above  an  altitude  of  1,500  meters  is  esti- 
mated  at  6,000  square  kilometers,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  4,000  square  kilometers,  or  160  léguas,  which  will  afford 
summer  pasture. 

Between  the  high  pastures  and  the  general  levei  of  the  large 
lakes  are  the  forested  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  which  are 
partly  still  in  virgin  forest  and  partly  covered  with  burnt  forest 
with  more  or  less  brushy  growth.  The  area  of  virgin  forest 
is  estimated  at  5,650  square  kilometers,  or  226  léguas.  The 
burnt  forest  and  the  brushy  growth,  which  usually  indicates 
forests  burnt  long  ago,  cover  about  5,000  square  kilometers,  or 
200  léguas. 

The  brushy  slopes  merge  into  the  grassy  serranias  and  are 
not  readily  divided  from  them.   In  the  virgin  forests  and  brushy 
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growth  cattle  may  feed  through  both  winter  and  summer  up  to 
a  certain  altitude,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  pro- 
tection  afforded  by  the  vegetation  or  the  adverse  condition  of 
heavy  snowfall.  They  fatten  during  the  winter  in  the  bamboo 
thickets  of  the  western  Cordillera  between  800  and  1,000  meteis 
above  the  sea,  for  although  the  snowfall  is  heavy  they  find  both 
feed  and  shelter  beneath  the  forest  trees  and  cane.  They  range 
in  winter  up  to  altitudes  of  1,100  or  possibly  1,200  meters  in 
the  scantier  brushy  growth  on  the  ranges  of  the  eastern  Cor- 
dillera, provided  they  find  sunny  exposures  and  protection  from 
the  wind.  In  general  the  altitude  of  1,000  meters  above  sea 
may  be  taken  as  the  upper  limit  of  the  winter  range  in  the  vir- 
gin  forests  and  burnt,  brushy  growth,  but  as  the  conditions  vary 
locally  no  very  definite  line  can  be  drawn.  From  one-fourth  to 
three-fif  ths  of  a  given  drainage  basin  may  be  adapted  to  winter 
grazing,  and  probably  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  take  on  the 
average  two-fif ths  of  the  total  area  as  available  for  that  purpose. 
These  figures  will  enter  into  the  estimate  of  the  future  develop- 
ment  of  the  grazing  industry. 

The  grassy  serranias,  into  which  the  brushy  áreas  of  the 
eastern  Cordillera  merge,  are  adapted  to  winter  grazing  for 
cattle  only  where  sheltered  sunny  valleys  offer  favorable  con- 
ditions. There  are  many  such  valleys.  In  them  we  must  dis- 
tinguish  the  pasture  of  the  slopes,  which  is  the  principal  re- 
source  in  winter,  from  that  of  the  swampy  meadows  ("mallins")> 
which  is  not  available  during  the  wetter  season.  Cattle  go  into 
the  mallins  in  the  autumn  before  they  get  too  wet  and  resort  to 
them  in  late  spring  as  they  dry  out.  Artificial  drainage  and  cul- 
tivation  of  crops  for  winter  feed  will  change  these  conditions. 
Sheep  range  in  higher,  more  exposed  pastures  than  cattle  during 
the  winter  and  ascend  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  grassy  ser- 
ranias in  summer. 
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In  order  to  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  distríbution  of  these 
various  classes  of  pasture  lands  throughout  the  area  which  we 
have  studied,  the  following  data  have  been  taken  f rom  the  land- 
classification  map  and  have  been  tabulated  according  to  drainage 
basíns.  The  exact  figures  obtained  from  the  map  are  given, 
but,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  áreas  are  the  result  of  a 
reconnaissance  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  ap- 
proximate. 

The  approximate  áreas  given  in  the  preceding  table  may 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  general  capacity  of  this 
section  of  the  Cordillera  or  of  any  of  the  particular  districts 
enumerated  to  carry  cattle  and  sheep.  Two  distinct  bases  of 
estimate  should  be  considered — (i)  the  present  condition  of  the 
grazing  lands  of  the  Cordillera;  (2)  the  condition  to  which  they 
will  readily  be  brought  when  occupied  by  responsible,  intelli- 
gent  ranchmen,  and  handled  accordingly. 

At  the  present  time  certain  grazing  lands  of  the  Cordillera, 
like  those  of  Patagonia  in  general,  are  notably  reduced  in  ca- 
pacity. Irresponsible,  crowded  grazing  is  the  cause,  and  the 
conditions  have  been  discussed  in  another  place.  The  effect  is 
that  the  capacity  of  the  more  accessible  valleys  and  the  moimtain 
slopes  adjoining  them  is  reduced  from  800  or  1,000  head  of  cattle 
per  annum  to  100  or  200  head  in  extreme  cases  of  small  áreas — 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Rio  Cholila  and  the  moimtain  slopes  about 
El  Bolsón,  for  example.  The  virgin  forests  now  can  carry  only 
a  part  of  the  cattle  they  would  support  if  they  were  more  gen- 
erally  accessible.  The  ground  is  encumbered  with  dead  trunks 
and  underbrush.  The  burnt  forest  also,  although  more  acces- 
sible and  richer  in  pasture  than  the  virgin  forests,  is  in  many 
places  a  tangle  of  fallen  logs  which  cattle  can  not  readily  pene- 
trate.  The  high  pastures  are  now  but  little  used.  Practically 
no  feed  is  raised  for  winter.   Thus  an  estimate  based  on  the 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRAZING  LANDS 

AKEA8  IN  SQUAKE  KHOMETEKS 
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I.  District  north  of  thc  National  Park: 

Lago  Huechulaufquen  

386 

660 

340 

1,305 

Laso  Lotar  and  Rio  Ouílauihué .... 

130 

267 

163 

56O 

Lago  Lacar  

107 

181 

405 

873 

Lago  Meliauina  and  tributaries. . . . 

130 
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408 

Rio  Quemquemtreu  Norte  
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146 

•   #  • 

249 

Lago  Falkncr  (excluding  Villarino) . 

24 

4° 
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77 
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II.  Distnct  of  the  National  Park: 
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47 
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Rio  Traful  
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62 
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7 
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IO 
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Upper  Manso  

Z20 

23 

140 

*95 
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Lago  Hess  and  tributaries  

36 

•  ■  • 

31 

181 

248 

• 

Lagos  Martin  and  Steffen  

80 

■  •  • 

98 

104 

282 

Lower  Rio  Manso  

73 

•  •  • 

204 

30 

397 

Rio  Villegas  

20 

•  •  • 

126 

m  •  • 

*55 

Total  
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m.  Distnct  south  of  the  National 

Park: 

Rio  Villegas,  south  of  the  Park  

45 

•  •  • 

3 

124 

Rio  Foyel  

272 

23 

332 

85 

711 

124 

•     •  • 

277 

53 

454 

215 

•      •  • 

157 

55 

427 

Lago  Puelo  and  Rio  Turbio  

536 

•      •  • 

67 

206 

809 

224 

203 

244 

34 

705 

Rio  Cholila  

41 

227 

232 

24 

524 

262 

74 

94 

530 

Lago  Rivadavia  and  Rio  Fetaleufu. 

179 

46 

140 

156 

521 

Lago  Menendez  and  Rio  Fetaleufu. 

301 

56 

■  •  ■ 

247 

604 

Lago  Fetalauf quen  and  Rio  Fetaleufu 

65 

173 

136 

106 

480 

Rio  Fetalauf  quen  below  Lago  Kruger 

168 

99 

28 

119 

414 

30' 


30' 


HEFEHSirCIAS 

iternational  Boundary 
ivide  of  the  waters 
/agon  roads 

ails 

stabliahed  Une  of  the  raifroad  from 
Huanu-Luan  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 

roprosed  routes  for  branches  of  the 
railroad 


1Z 


5^ 


/56Q 

He>r  fero 

9  7(7  , 


3tf 

XH 


Ml 


Alplne  sone 
Barrene  and  rorky  heiffhU;  generaliy 
ahore  1S00  metera,  inemdimg  serrania* 
and  graeey  mendowe  In  the  higk 
icooded  OordUlera. 


Virgin  forests 

Oompoted  of  the  epeeiee:  eoikme\ 
cipriú,  lenço,  and  others  of mimar  im- 
portanoe;  euitablefor  tm\ber,fuel,  ele. 


Artushy  raountaln  slopes 

ComposeH  of  the  êpeeiee:  nèri,  retami, 
palopichi,  matíen,  bamboo,  ate.; 
generaliy  indieatíng  old  burns;  emU» 
abíe  only  for  graaing. 


Rerent  burne 
Lande  orcupUd  by  dead  shrubbery 
and  underbrush ;  generaliy  bumed 
intentionaUy  to  malte  tkem  aeaUable 
for  occupnnon. 


Graesy  serranias 
fndudinff  high  enwimiie,  hUU,  and 
platea**T  to  the  eaet  of  the  wooded 
OordUlera;  tuitable  for  grasing. 


Agricultura!  landa 

Lande  euitable  for  cultlvatíon,  with  or 
mithont  irrigolion.  of  euch  empa  ae 
mau  be  determined  bv  the  local  <*o»- 
Uitione  of  eoiif  traier  and  tempera  turr. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRAZING  LANDS 
assas  in  squake  kxlometers 
(Continued) 


Drainage  baain  or  locality 

Pastorei 
above 
1.500 

IDCtCTS 

Gruir 
serranias 

Brushy 
and  burnt 
forest 
landi 

Virgin 
forest 
lanas 

■  Total 

lnbutaxy  to  Kio  r  etaieutu  irom 

Lagos  x,  2,  3  

393 

Z62 

30 

208 

793 

88 

52 

168 

"5 

423 

17 

532 

3<H 

72 

925 

Rio  Corintos,  Valle  de  16  de  Octubre 

41 

88 

426 

162 

717 

Rio  Corcovado,  induding  Rio  Frio, 

319 

•  •  • 

898 

371 

2,588. 

Rio  Chubut  

66 

x,55i 

238 

112 

2,067 

•  •  • 

2,874 

62 

92 

3,028 

3,356 

6,262 

3,813 

2,404 

X5,834 

present  condition  of  grazing  lands  in  the  Çordillera  must  employ 
very  moderate  figures. 

These  unfavorable  conditions  will  not  long  continue.  They 
are  inherent  in  the  stage  of  development  of  the  frontier.  The 
effects  of  overgrazing  will  be  overcome  by  allowing  the  pasture 
plants  to  reseed  themselves  by  keeping  cattle  and  sheep  off  dur- 
ing  the  season  of  flowering  and  rípening.  Useless  plants  and 
impenetrable  thickets  will  be  removed.  The  alpine  pastures 
will  be  utilized.  Crops  will  be  raised  to  feed  stock  in  winter. 
The  proper  utilization  of  the  ranges  at  appropriate  seasons  will 
become  a  fixed  practice  required  by  economic  conditions.  Cattle 
grazing  in  the  Çordillera,  thus  intelligently  conducted,  will  yield 
a  far  larger  product  than  it  can  while  carried  on  by  primitive 
methods,  under  frontier  conditions. 

Under  the  existing  conditions  we  are  led  by  observations 
of  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  now  ranging  in  the  area  studied, 
as  nearly  as  they  can  be  estimated,  to  place  the  annual  capac- 
ities  of  the  different  zones  at  the  following  figures: 
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ESTIMATED  ANNUAL  GRAZING  CAPACITY  PER  LÉGUA  OF 
RANGES  IN  THE  CORDELLERA  ON  NATIVE 

PASTURES  ONLY 


PASTUEES  ABOVE  1,500  METESS  NOT  CONSIDESED  POR  ANNUAL  GRAZING 


Grassy  serranias  of  the  eastern  Cordillera 

Brushy  slopcs  and  burnt  forest  

Virgin  forest  


1,000 


Cattle 


350 
600 
400 


By  applying  these  estimated  capacities  to  the  áreas  of  graz- 
ing  lands  enumerated  in  the  preceding  table,  we  arrive  at  the 
following  results  for  the  three  districts  represented  by  the 
National  Park  and  the  classified  áreas  north  and  south  of  it. 


ESHMATE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  WHICH  MAY 
BE  CARRIED  IN  THE  CORDILLERA  ON  NATIVE  PASTURES 
ONLY,  BELOW  ALTITUDES  OF  1,500  METERS  ABOVE  THE  SEA 


District  and  daaaification 


I.  District  north  of  the  National 
Park: 

Grassy    serranias,  including 

brushy  áreas  

Virgin  forests  

II.  National  Park: 

Grassy  serranias  


Brushy  and  burnt  áreas. 
Virgin  forests  


IH.  District  south  of  the  Na- 
tional Park: 


Grassy  serranias  

Brushy  and  burnt  áreas. 
Virgin  forests  


Total. 


Fstimatrri  annual 
capeáty 


/  Cattle    350  \ 
ISheep  1,000/ 
Cattle  400 


í  Cattle    350  \ 
ISheep  1,000/ 
Cattle  600 
Cattle  400 


/  Cattle    350  \ 
ISheep  1,000/ 
Cattle  600 
Cattle  400 


Axca  in 
léguas 


60 
50 

44 

45 

80 


250 
152 

777 


Number  of 
cattle 


/  21,000 

V  •  •  •  • 


,000 

r    ■    •  • 

20,000 


{ 


IS»400 

•    •   *  • 

27tOOO 
32,000 


/  87,500 

V  •    •    •  • 

91,200 
3S,400 


332,500 


Number  of 


60,000 


44,000 


250,000 


354,000 
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In  order  to  estimate  the  future  of  the  grazíng  industiy  in 
the  Cordillera  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  changes  which 
follow  in  cattle  raising  and  dairying  as  the  population  and  the 
markets  develop.  At  present  cattle  are  raised  only  for  the  out- 
side  market,  either  in  Chile  or  in  Buenos  Aires.  There  is  no 
local  market.  The  conditions  of  the  industry  are  primitive. 
The  estancias,  where  breeding  and  management  conform  with 
good  practice,  are  east  of  the  Cordillera  or  in  the  eastern  foot- 
hills.  The  valleys  and  forested  slopes  within  the  mountain  zone 
are  occupied  by  the  inferior  cattle  of  squatters,  which  range  wild 
and  are  with  difficulty  rounded  up  to  be  driven  to  Chile.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  use  the  range  as  a  whole  or  in  its  different  parts 
intelligently  for  breeding  better  stock  or  for  the  most  profitable 
use  consistent  with  proper  conservation  of  the  pasture.  A  sound 
growth  of  the  industry  will  require  in  the  Cordillera  the  same 
attention  to  these  vital  questions  as  is  given  them  elsewhere. 
The  local  conditions  should  be  studied  in  each  drainage  basin  or 
other  grazing  district  to  determine  the  proper  season  to  utilize 
each  class  or  zone  of  pasture;  how  to  propagate  the  native  grasses 
or  improve  them  by  introducing  better  foreign  varie ties;  what 
hay  to  raise  for  winter  feed;  what  stock  is  best  adapted  to  the 
local  conditions;  what  can  be  done  in  dairying  and  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  etc. 

On  a  previous  page  the  general  distribution  of  summer  and 
winter  ranges  has  been  stated  and  the  proportion  of  the  area 
suitable  for  winter  occupation  estimated  at  two-fifths  of  the 
grazing  lands  considered.  In  general  terms  it  would  follow, 
from  the  ratio  of  three  to  two  between  the  áreas  available  at 
the  two  seasons,  that  one-third  of  the  stock  carried  in  summer 
must  be  sent  out  of  the  mountains  or  be  specially  f ed  during  the 
winter.  According  to  the  preceding  estimate  this  would  amount 
to  1 10,000  head. 

In  the  preceding  statement  no  account  is  taken  of  the  high 
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summer  pastares,  the  useful  área  of  which  is  estimated  at  4,000 
square  kilometers,  or  160  léguas.  At  300  head  of  cattle  per 
légua,  the  equivalent  would  be  48,000  head  in  ali,  which  could  be 
f ed  during  the  short  period  of  three  months  in  addition  to  the 
other  herds. 

In  regard  to  the  áreas  of  virgin  and  burnt  forest  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  reserves,  which  must  be  handled  pri- 
marily  with  reference  to  the  conservation  of  forests  and  waters. 
Grazing  in  the  reserves  is  a  secondary  use  of  the  lands.  It  is, 
however,  an  important  and  permanent  use,  and  the  care  which 
protects  the  forest  will  equally  protect  the  grazing.  The  for- 
ests will  be  made  wholly  accessible  and  their  capacity  to  sup- 
port  cattle  will  be  increased  by  30  to  50  per  cent.  Still,  at  cer- 
tain  stages  of  reforestation  cattle  must  be  temporarily  excluded 
from  the  áreas  in  which  young  trees  are  growing.  The  reduction 
of  available  pastures  due  to  these  exclusions  may  offset  the 
increase  in  capacity  per  légua.  It  will  therefore  be  wise  not  to 
estimate  on  a  larger  number  of  cattle  to  be  carried  by  the  virgin 
and  burnt  forests  throughout  the  year  as  a  whole,  although 
locally  the  annual  capacity  may  exceed  800  to  the  légua. 

The  annual  capacity  of  the  grassy  and  bushy  serranias  of 
the  eastern  Cordillera  was  originally  better  than  it  is  now.  The 
pasture  has  suffered  under  indisaiminate  grazing.  It  can  be 
restored  without  diminishing  the  amount  of  stock  in  the  ranges, 
provided  the  grasses  be  given  opportunity  to  reseed.  It  may  be 
materíally  increased  by  sowing  other  grasses  among  those  native 
to  the  ground.  Allowing  1,000  sheep  per  légua  in  addition  to 
the  cattle,  the  number  of  cattle  may  be  placed  at  600  per  légua 
for  the  whole  year. 

1  Finally,  in  considering  the  future  of  the  grazing  industry  in 

;  the  Cordillera,  we  must  take  account  of  those  áreas  which  have 

|  been  classed  among  the  agricultura!  lands  but  distinguished  as 

1  liable  to  frosts  and  suitable  to  raising  grazing  crops  only.  The 

» 

1 
1 
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áreas  are  enumerated  in  the  tabulation  of  agricultural  lands  on 
page  332.  The  total  area  is  33  léguas.  The  capacity,  stated  as 
the  number  of  cattle  that  might  be  supported  the  year  through  on 
the  native  grasses,  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at  800  head  per 
légua.  If  the  native  growth  be  helped  out  by  sowing,  the  annual 
capacity  should  be  increased  to  probably  1,200  head  per  légua. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  the  annual  capacity  of  the  range 
has  been  considered,  and  ali  estimates  refer  to  the  number  of 
cattle  that  might  graze  twelve  months  on  the  area  of  a  légua. 
If  we  distinguish  two  seasons  of  six  months  each  and  divide  the 
ranges  so  that  the  pastures  are  occupied  during  half  the  year 
only,  they  can  carry  a  larger  number  of  cattle  during  the  shorter 
period.  In  considering  the  stocking  of  the  Niríhuau  basin  with 
sheep  (see  page  211),  it  was  suggested  that  the  seasonal  capacity, 
or  the  capacity  for  a  period  less  than  twelve  months,  might  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  annual  capacity  by  twelve  months, 
dividing  that  product  by  the  number  of  months  in  the  season, 
and  taking  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  quotient  according  as 
the  season  was  shorter  or  longer.  Taking  the  summer  and  win- 
ter  seasons  at  six  months  each,  we  might  at  first  sight  say  that 
double  the  annual  capacity  could  be  carried  in  either  season;  but 
various  practical  factors  enter  in  to  reduce  the  seasonal  capacity 
for  six  months  to,  say,  70  per  cent  of  twice  the  annual  capacity. 
Applying  this  factor  to  the  preceding  estimates,  we  .have: 


ESTIMATE  PER  LÉGUA  OF  THE  SEASONAL  GRAZING  CAPACITY 
OF  RANGES  IN  THE  CORDILLERA  FOR  CATTLE 

'Annual  capacity  X  12 


[Annual  capacity  X  12  1 
 1  x  0  7°J 


Grassy  serranias  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  400 

Bushy  slopes  and  burnt  forest   840 

Virgin  forest   860 

Alpine  pastures,  above  1,500  metera,  three  months  only, 


(300  X  12  \ 
— —  X  e.6o) 


720 
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ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  CATTLE  WHICH  MAY  BE 
CARRIED  IN  THE  CORDILLERA  ON  SUMMER  AND  WINTER 
PASTURE  AND  WINTER  FEEDING  ACCORDING  TO  ESTI- 
MATED  SEASONAL  CAPACITIES 


Alpine  pastures  more  than  1,500  metera  above  the  aea  

Virgin  forest,  winter  range,  two-fiíths  of  the  área  

Burnt  forest  and  brush,  winter  range,  two-fiíths  of  the  area. . . 
Grassy  serranias,  350  léguas  at  600  head  of  cattle  per  légua, 

winter  range,  two-fiíths  

Agricultural  lands  suitable  to  grazing  crops  only  

Total  


Number  of  cattle  ia 

Sommer t 
Novembcr 
to  April 

Winter, 
May  to 
October 

1 20,000 
75,600 

95,200 

50,400 
65,800 

177^00 

119,000 
84,000 

468,600 

3x9,200 

Ezcess  of  summer  o  ver  winter  grazing  capadty,  149,400  head. 

Without  placing  more  confidence  in  the  general  estimate 
than  the  facts  observed  during  the  reconnaíssance  may  justify, 
we  may  say  within  reason  that  the  Cordillera  will  carry  300,000 
head  of  cattle  during  the  winter  and  450,000  head  during  the 
summer  on  the  total  area  of  1,250  léguas  which  has  been  ex- 
amined.  The  industry  will  adjust  itself  accordingly,  but  the 
excess  of  stock  which  may  be  carried  over  the  winter  rather  than 
sold  will  afford  a  market  for  fodder  crops — probably  for  ali  the 
fodder  crops  that  can  be  grown  on  the  better  agricultural  lands 
not  devoted  to  raising  more  valuable  products,  such  as  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

Forest  Resources  of  the  Cordillera 

The  forests  of  the  Andes  differ  in  many  respects  from  any 
others  which  the  writer  has  seen.  The  trees  are  of  species  pe- 
culiar to  the  region  and  many  of  them  are  without  nearly  allied 
relatives  in  other  parts  of  the  world.   The  conditions  of  growth 
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would  be  strange  to  a  European,  the  character  of  the  trees  un- 
familiar  to  a  North  American  forester.  The  peculiar  aspects 
enhance  the  interest  of  the  forests  but  they  can  not  be  saíd  to 
increase  their  value. 

Let  us  carry  the  contrast  into  some  detail  by  placíng  in 
opposition  wíth  the  Andean  woods  the  equally  dense  and  far 
greater  forest  of  the  similar  zone  in  the  northwestern  United 
States,  that  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  climatic  conditions  are  very  similar.  In  both  continents 
the  western  slope  of  the  mountains  receives  a  very  heavy  rain- 
fall  and  the  eastern  slope  is  relatively  arid;  in  both  the  vegeta- 
tion  responds  to  the  environment.  On  approaching  the  Cor- 
dillera  from  the  east,  a  strong  resemblance  is  noted  between  the 
grassy  Pampas  and  the  plateaus  of  the  Columbia  River.  Passing 
the  belt  of  shrubbery  common  to  both,  in  the  northern  latitude 
we  enter  the  open  glades  beneath  the  branches  of  the  yellow  pine 
(Pinus  ponderosa),  among  whose  large,  bright-brown  trunks 
sheep  and  cattle  graze.  The  parallel  belt  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Andean  forest  is  marked  by  a  growth  of  small,  many- 
branched,  crooked  trees,  with  scanty  deciduous  foliage,  growing 
in  small  thickets.  The  spedes  which  is  most  abundant  is  the 
chacay  (Discaria  foliosa),  a  thorny  arborescent  shrub.  Along 
the  streams  there  are  masses  of  molle  (Schinus  crenatus),  a 
shrub  whose  bright-green  foliage  of  small  leaves  distinguishes 
it  in  the  generally  grayish-brown  landscape.  Mingling  in  this 
borderland  of  the  forest  are  isolated  individuais  and  groups  of 
scattered  trees  of  the  ciprés  (Libocedrus  ckilensis),  which  finds 
sufíicient  moisture  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  grows  on  the 
most  sterile  heights.  In  this  habitat  the  cedar  is  short  and 
branches  thickly  almost  from  the  ground  up,  tapering  after  the 
custom  of  its  kind.  On  the  eastern  mountain  slopes  these  out- 
posts9  thrown  out  toward  the  arid  Pampas,  grow  up  to  the  tree 
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line  and  the  grasses  spread  above  them.  Not  so  in  the  heíghts 
above  the  zone  of  the  yellow  pine  of  Washington.  There  the 
heavy  growth  of  the  conifers  of  the  alpine  zone  succeeds  the 
open  stand  of  the  semi-arid  foothills. 

He  who  sees  in  these  almost  treeless  mountains  of  the  eastern 
Andes  only  a  certain  condition  of  climate  and  soil  will  f ail  to 
understand  the  processes  which  have  produced  the  existing 
denudation.  It  is  not  because  there  is  too  little  rainfall  that 
trees  do  not  now  cover  these  slopes,  as  they  once  did,  but  because 
there  has  been  too  much  evaporation  and  run-off .  There  is  over 
a  meter  of  precipitation  even  now;  there  was  much  more  when 
the  f orest  returned  to  these  heights  af ter  the  glaciers  of  the  last 
extension  of  the  Cordilleran  ice  withdrew  to  the  west;  the  trees 
must  then  have  been  similar  to  those  which  at  present  cover  the 
western  Cordillera.  But  fire  has  done  its  insidious  work.  From 
the  burning  grass  of  the  Pampas  it  has  spread  year  af  ter  year, 
decade  af  ter  decade,  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where  each  attack 
opened  the  underbrush,  kOled  a  f ew  more  trees,  and  spread  the 
grassy  spaces.  Dried  out  by  quick  run-off  and  by  evaporation, 
the  soil  waters  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  renewal  of  the  trees, 
and  though  the  advance  of  the  grass,  which  marks  the  fire's 
conquest,  was  but  short  at  any  one  season,  the  constant  repeti* 
tion  has  sufficed  to  render  the  belt  practically  treeless.  That 
the  process  has  not  reached  any  natural  limit,  we  may  see  in 
the  interior  of  the  Cordillera  in  the  vicinity  of  valleys  occupied 
by  squatters,  who  in  fifteen  years  have  done  much  to  extend  the 
same  effects  over  some  of  the  mountains  only  recently  covered 
by  virgin  f  orest. 

In  valleys  of  the  eastern  Andes,  and  particularly  in  the  plains 
which  surround  the  outlets  of  the  great  lakes,  we  see  a  different 
phase  of  the  same  process  of  change  from  forest  to  grasslands, 
but  a  change  in  which  the  forest  better  holds  its  own.  The 
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district  north  of  tfae  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  is  of  this 
character.  There  are  few  large  trees  but  dense  thickets  of  tall 
shrubbery.  The  nirí  and  chacay  are  hardly  to  be  recognized. 
They  have  put  on  respectability.  Along  the  brooks  one  finds 
healthy  spedmens  of  young  trees  of  the  species  that  make  up 
the  unaltered  forest  beyond.  A  tall,  symmetrical  young  coihué 
{Nothofagus  dombeyí),  distinguished  by  the  dark  green  of  its 
shining  foliage,  demonstrates  the  suitability  of  the  environment 
of  its  kind  and  proves  that  the  forest  may  return  to  occupy 
the  valleys  if  protected  against  the  two  enemies — fire,  which 
destroys  the  seed  producers,  and  cattle,  which  destroy  the  seed- 
lings. 

Certain  plains  and  ridges  there  are  which  the  forest  has 
prpbably  never  covered — plains  of  glacial  graveis,  where  the 
water  table  lies  too  deep.  Here  again  the  ciprés  groups  its 
conical  forms  and  assodated  with  it  are  the  tall  rounded  clumps 
of  the  radal  or  raral  (Lomatia  obliqua),  in  this  habitat  resembling 
close-growing  alders.  Under  better  conditions  the  radal  is  a 
tree  not  unlike  a  small  hickory,  which  it  resembles  also  in  hard- 
ness  and  elasticity.  The  leaf  of  the  radal,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  leaves  of  Andean  trees  on  the  Argentine  side,  is  the  size  of 
an  alder  leaf  and  very  like  it  in  form,  but  thicker,  harder,  and 
glossy.  When  touched  by  f rost  or  drought,  it  changes  color  f rom 
a  dark  green  to  the  maroon-green  of  the  copper  beech. 

Such  are  the  aspects  of  the  forest  on  its  outskirts,  where  it  is 
at  a  disadvantage,  where  it  yields  ground  to  the  phoenix-like 
grass  that  survives  burning,  or  is  represented  by  the  types  adapted 
to  arid  conditions.  A  short  distance  westward  the  rainfall  is 
abundant,  the  conditions  of  moisture  essential  to  luxuriant 
forest  growth  are  perpetuated  by  the  very  forest  itself,  and, 
growing  in  the  rich  soil  of  interstratified  glacial  drift  and  vol- 
canic  ash,  the  dense  vegetation  almost  suggests  the  tropics. 
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One  must  say  almost  In  Chile  the  tropical  suggestion  is  stronger, 
for  there  the  huge  trees  are  hung  with  masses  of  pendant  vines 
and  the  growth  is  oppressive.  In  the  Argentine  Andes  the 
growth  is  more  open  overhead  and  occasionally  invites  the 
enjoyment  of  a  not  too  limited  view. 

That  northern  forest,  which  in  the  other  hemisphere  grows 
in  similar  latitudes  and  climate,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
conifers,  of  Douglas  spruce,  hemlock,  sugar  pine,  and  others. 
An  alder  tree  and  a  vine  maple  represent  the  ordinary  deciduous 
species.  In  the  Andes,  by  strange  contrast,  the  conifers  are 
confined  to  one  common  kind,  the  ciprés,  and  a  very  few  other 
species  of  limited  range.  The  predominant  growth  is  the  beech, 
the  Andean  beech  of  the  genus  Nothofagus.  Two  species  and  one 
varíety  are  common  and  several  species  occur  as  stragglers  from 
Chile.  The  Nothofagus  dombeyi,  by  the  natives  called  coihué 
or  coigué,  is  the  most  abundant  and  occupies  the  favored  habi- 
tats, where  rich  soil,  abundant  moisture,  and  good  drainage 
contribute  to  vigorous  growth.  The  Nothofagus  pumilio,  native 
lenga  or  lengué  or  leda,  in  these  mild  latitudes  finds  a  congenial 
climate  at  high  altitudes,  usually  more  than  1,100  meters  above 
the  sea,  where  the  large,  vigorous  trees  prove  its.adaptation  to 
the  rigors  of  the  zone.  It  is  suggested  by  Haumann-Merck  * 
that  it  occurs  as  a  bush  with  Nothofagus  antárctica  in  the  lower 
zone,  and  this  observation  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Hosseus. 

No  doubt  the  species,  descending  toward  sea  levei,  extends 
southward  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  coihué.  A  poor  relative 
of  these  two  fine  trees  is  the  Nothofagus  antárctica,  or  nirí, 
a  dweller  in  swamps  and  on  inhospitable  gravei  beds,  a  fol- 
lower  af  ter  fires.   It  is  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  identical 

*  "La  forêt  valdivienne  et  ses  limites,"  par  Dr.  Luden  Haumann-Merck.  Extrait 
du  Recueil  de  1'Institut  botanique  Leo  Errera,  T.  IX,  p.  379. 
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with  the  lenga,  but  even  if  systematically  the  same  the  two  are 
distinct  in  habit,  habitat,  and  usefulness. 

Continuing  the  enumeration  of  the  common  elements  of  the 
Andean  forest  in  its  virgin  state,  we  should  name  the  FUzroya 
patagonica,  or  alerce,  which  resembles  the  Sequoia  sempervirens 
or  redwood  of  Califórnia  and9  like  it,  grows  in  groves  limited 
to  sheltered  valleys.  It  requires  excessive  rain  and  snowfall 
and  is  theref ore  found  only  in  the  western  ranges.  A  species  of 
bamboo  (Chusquea  evitou)  is  so  abundant  throughout  the  coihué 
forest  that  it  constitutes  a  f eature  second  in  interest  only  to  the 
dominant  trees  themselves. 

A  straggler  from  the  richer  flora  of  the  Chilean  slope  is  the 
Nothofagus  obliqua,  or  roble  or  pellín,  in  groves  at  high  altitudes, 
associated  with  the  coihué  near  its  upper  limit  about  Lago 
Huechulaufquen,  Lago  Lolog,  and  Lago  Lacar.  It  has  not  been 
recognized  farther  south  but  may  oceur,  for  it  is  not  readily 
distinguished  from  the  lenga.  In  this  northern  district  we  also 
see  the  rígid  antiquated  forms  of  the  Araucária  imbricata,  or 
araucarian  pine.  A  juniper-like  tree,  common  in  the  valleys  west 
of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  elsewhere  in  similar  situations,  is 
Podocarpus  nubigena,  or  the  maniú.  Another,  whose  home  is 
also  west  of  the  mountains  but  which  is  found  here  around  lake 
shores,  is  the  native  arrayan  (Eugenia  patagonica),  which  is  like 
the  Califórnia  manzanita  in  its  habit  of  growth  and  the  color  of 
its  orange-tinted  bark. 

To  complete  the  list  of  common  species,  which  we  have 
learned  to  recognize  but  which  includes  only  the  more  obvious 
ones,  we  may  add  the  following,  which  do  not  oceur  in  the  virgin 
beech  forest.  As  a  rule  they  are  to  be  found  in  distríets  where 
the  former  growth  of  large  trees  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  and 
they  constitute  the  second  formation,  consisting  of  shrubs. 
Growing  along  with  nirí  and  bamboo  on  mountain  slopes  stSl 
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marked  by  dead  trunks  of  coihué  and  áprés  or  persisting  where 
tfae  burnt  trees  have  long  since  fallen,  we  find  Lippia  juncea, 
or  retamó,  a  shrub  which  attains  a  height  of  3  or  4  meters 
and  resembles  a  broom,  ali  the  stems  growing  parallel  and  close 
together.  The  leaves  are  minute  and  cling  closely,  adding  to 
the  broom-like  appearance.  Also  Maytenus  boaria,  or  maitén, 
a  tree  rather  than  a  shrub,  for  it  has  a  well-defined  trunk  and 
crown,  although  it  is  usually  small.  One  individual  is  known, 
however,  the  "big  maitén  of  the  Bolsón,"  which  is  about 
a  meter  in  diameter  and  spreads  its  branches  symmetrically 
to  15  meters  from  the  trunk  ali  round.  The  leaves  are  like 
the  willow  in  form,  texture,  and  color.  The  maitén  is  eagerly 
eaten  by  cattle,  who  keep  the  branches  trimmed  to  the  height 
to  which  they  can  reach,  giving  the  tree  a  well-pruned  appear- 
ance. What  may  be  called  a  maitén  formation,  since  that  tree 
is  the  principal  element,  grows  in  such  places  as  the  slopes  around 
the  Basin  of  Cholila,  where  there  is  good  soil  and  pasture  but 
moderate  rainf ali.  It  there  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  giv- 
ing shade  to  the  cattle  as  no  other  shrub  of  the  same  habitat 
does,  but  since  the  leaves  are  good  browse,  the  trees  are  often 
cut  and  are  disappearing.  The  maitén  prefers  a  low  altitude, 
300  to  700  meters  above  the  sea,  and  has  not  been  seen  at 
points  higher  than  850  meters. 

Fabiana  imbricata,  palo-pichí  or  pichí  is  a  small  evergreen 
somewhat  like  the  ciprés,  which  grows  in  hot,  sunny  habitats. 
The  bark  has  medicinal  properties  and  is  used  to  make  an  infusion 
useful  in  kidney  troubles.  Drimys  winteri,  or  laura,  a  shrub, 
grows  usually  about  5  meters  high  and  is  characterized  by 
small,  thick  green  leaves,  green  bark,  and  the  green  bernes 
which  it  bears  in  February  and  March  in  large  clusters.  The 
bernes  have  a  peppery  taste  and  are  eaten  by  nearly  ali  species 
of  seed  birds.   The  corinto,  a  wild  currant,  and  the  calafate  or 
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Barberis  buxifolia  are  noteworthy  among  the  smaller  bushes.  The 
berry  of  the  calafate  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste  and  is  much 
eaten  by  birds.  The  plant,  however,  is  one  which  spreads  in 
over-grazed  pastures  and,  being  thick-leaved,  thomy,  and  dense, 
is  a  serious  detriment  to  any  place  where  it  covers  the  ground 
with  its  impenetrable  growth. 

The  preceding  list  of  species,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  attempts 
nothing  more  than  to  enumerate  the  trees  and  shrubs  which 
the  writer  and  his  colleagues  liave  found  to  be  the  common  ele- 
ments  of  the  tree  f ormations  of  that  section  of  the  Cordillera 
examined  by  them.  Some  others  are  known  to  us  by  sight,  but 
not  by  native  or  systematic  name;  and  no  doubt  there  are  many 
more  kinds  than  we  have  recognized.  There  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct  groups  of  persons  who  know  these  plants — the  natives 
who  live  by  them  and  know  the  uses  which  they  subserve,  and 
the  botanists  who  have  given  them  systematic  classification.  It 
is  not  easy  to  bring  the  two  into  coordination.  The  native 
names  are  not  infrequently  applied  to  different  plants  in  differ- 
ent  distrícts,  or,  like  "coirón,"  which  means  simply  grass,  are 
collective,  not  specific  names.  We  have  gathered  the  names 
in  use  among  the  peones  and  among  the  halfbreeds  of  the  locality 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  botanists  of  Buenos  Aires,  have 
identified  as  many  as  seemed  to  have  definite  meaning.* 

As  a  basis  for  a  lumbering  industry  in  the  Cordillera  there 
are  four  species  of  trees  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account — the 
ciprés,  the  coihué,  the  lenga,  and  the  alerce.  In  the  following 
paragraphs  each  is  described  as  we  have  observed  it  in  this  region. 

The  ciprés  (Libocedrus  chilensis),  is  an  evergreen  cedar,  which 
in  rare  instances  reaches  a  height  exceeding  25  meters  but  is 

*  For  material  assistance  in  matters  relating  to  the  systematic  botany  of  the  Andes 
and  Pampas  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Carlos  Spegazzini,  Dr.  Juan  A.  Dominguez,  Sefior 
A.  A.  Múniez,  and  Dr.  Carl  Curt  Hosseus,  who,  both  officially  and  penonally,  have  done 
ali  that  lay  in  their  power  to  increase  the  value  of  our  notes. 
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usually  under  that  limit  Very  large  trees  have  been  found 
that  were  5  meters  in  círcumference  at  the  heíght  of  a  man's 
chest,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  Sound  mature  trees  will 
range  from  1.5  to  a  little  over  2  meters  in  círcumference  ar  £rom 
18  to  24  inches  in  diameter  in  the  best  stands.  When  growing 
in  the  drier  habitat  of  the  eastern  ranges,  the  áprés  branches 
excessively  from  the  ground  up  and  is  valueless  for  lumber.  On 
exposed  mountain  slopes  also  the  natural  tendency  of  the  cedar 
to  branch  is  evident.  In  the  richer  soils  and  more  humid  con- 
ditions  of  the  valleys  within  the  Cordillera,  the  trees  run  up  as 
much  as  8  meters  comparatively  free  of  limbs.  In  these  local- 
ities,  which  are  also  sought  by  the  coihué,  the  dprés  grows  scat- 
tered  throughout  the  forest,  rarely  attaining  a  heavy  stand  and, 
we  may  say,  never  a  pure  one.  The  wood  is  light,  strong,  dur- 
able  both  indoors  and  out,  and  easy  to  work.  It  is  practically 
the  only  wood  for  fence  posts  and  slats  and  is  better  adapted 
to  carpenter  work  in  general  than  any  other  of  the  Cordilleran 
woods. 

The  coihué  (Nothofagus  dombeyi),  or  evergreen  beech,  is  a 
very  handsome  tree,  which  grows  with  a  strong  bole  and 
powerful  limbs.  It  is  like  the  European  beech  or  the  English 
oak  in  general  structure  of  the  trunk  and  branches.  The 
bole  is  often  buttressed  where  it  leaves  the  ground  and  the 
stem  throws  out  supporting  groins  where  large  branches  start 
In  contrast  to  the  great  strength  of  the  supporting  structure, 
the  foliage  is  composed  of  tiny  leaves  no  bigger  than  a  little  finger 
tip.  They  are  thick,  glossy  and  of  dark-green  color.  The 
coihué  is  the  dominant  tree  of  the  dense  Andean  forest  and, 
except  that  it  is  almost  always  associated  with  the  ciprés,  the 
stands  are  comparatively  pure.  Other  species  are  present  in 
very  subordinate  numbers  only.  In  heavy  stands  the  trees 
ezceed  2  meters  in  círcumference,  i.c,  2  feet  in  diameter,  but  in 
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much  of  the  forest  the  average  is  about  1.3  to  1.5  meters  around, 
i.e.,  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  clear  trunks  are  from 
3  to  6  meters  (10  to  20  feet)  in  height,  but  are  rarely  as  straight 
as  conifers,  or  even  as  elms  and  maples.  When  green  the  wood 
is  very  heavy.  It  sinks  in  water  and  is  remarkably  permanent 
if  kept  submerged.  Used  as  fence  posts  or  railroad  ties,  however, 
it  soon  decays.  It  seasons  slowly  and  unless  very  thoroughly 
seasoned  is  apt  to  twist  and  split.  When  properly  seasoned  it 
is  of  médium  weight  and  hardness,  somewhat  lighter  and  softer 
than  beech  and  maple.  The  color  varies  from  light  wood-brown 
to  light  red.  The  wood  takes  a  good  polish  and  may  be  so 
sawn  as  to  give  a  fine  figure.  It  is  adapted  to  working  up  into 
furniture  and  other  highly  finished  articles.* 

The  lenga  (Nothofagus  pumilio)  is  a  deciduous  beech,  very 
like  the  coihué  in  general  habit  and  growth.  Large,  mature  trees 
are  very  handsome  because  of  the  expression  of  strength  which 
characterizes  them.  The  bole  is  usually  shorter  than  that  of 
the  coihué,  from  2  to  4  meters  in  height  to  the  point  where  the 
large  limbs  start,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  branches  more 
frequently.  The  leaves  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  coihué  in  the  zone  where  the  two  species  mingle  (1,000  to 
1,100  meters  above  the  sea),  those  of  the  lenga  being  softer, 
larger,  and  more  deeply  lobed.  The  wood  of  the  lenga  has  been 
but  little  used,  as  the  trees  grow  so  high  in  the  ranges  that 
they  are  not  easy  of  access.  On  the  Rio  Traful,  however,  the 
axle  of  a  waterwheel  has  been  made  of  lenga  and  is  still  in  use 
af ter  a  number  of  years,  without  showing  any  decay.  In  gen- 
eral it  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  those  purposes  to  which 
a  hard,  heavy,  and  durable  wood  may  be  put.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  the  inaccessibility  of  the  zone  in  which  it  grows  must 

•  The  data  regaiding  the  working  qualities  of  the  coihué  are  furniahed  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Curran,  forester  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  from  inves- 
tigadora in  progress. 
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limit  the  use  of  it.  Coihué  will  be  used  in  place  of  lenga,  even 
if  the  latter  should  prove  the  better  wood  of  the  two. 

The  alerce  (Fitzroya  patagonica),  the  so-called  "redwood" 
of  the  Andes,  is,  as  the  common  comparison  indicates,  very 
like  the  sequoia.  The  principal  groves  that  have  come  wíthin 
our  surveys  are  those  at  the  head  of  Lago  Menéndez  and 
were  examined  by  Mr.  Pemberton.  He  says  regarding  this 
occurrence  of  the  tree:  "The  alerce  grows  with  very  much  the 
same  habit  as  the  Califórnia  redwood — tall  and  very  straight, 
with  an  evenly  tapering  trunk.  The  greatest  diameter  noted 
was  8  feet,  and  several  trees  were  estimated  to  reach  a  height  of 
135  feet.  The  bark  is  of  a  light-gray  color  and  is  deeply  incised 
by  longitudinal  f urrows  which  run  straight  upward  and  do  not 
twist  spirally  around  the  trunk.  It  is  thick  and  may  be  stripped 
from  the  trunk  in  long  slabs  sometimes  many  meters  in  length. 
The  trunks  are  usually  buttressed  at  the  base.  The  branches 
grow  straight  out  from  the  trunk  and  are  short.  The  lowest 
branch  is  well  up  from  the  ground.  The  wood  is  of  a  light-red 
color  and  very  light  in  weight.  It  splits  very  easily  and  is  used 
entirely  for  making  shakes  and  shingles,  which  are  always  split, 
not  sawed.   It  appears  to  be  very  durable." 

Regarding  the  habitat  of  the  alerce,  Mr.  Pemberton  says: 
"The  alerce  grows  at  low  altitudes  in  the  deepest  canyons  of  the 
Cordillera,  where  there  is  a  maximnm  of  rainfall  and  the  moun- 
tains  are  snow-covered  most  of  the  year,  so  that  there  is  a  low 
annual  mean  temperature.  The  tree  seems  to  grow  at  its  best 
along  the  river  banks,  where  the  roots  lie  in  a  saturated  soiL 
The  alerce  has  been  seen  growing  from  200  to  500  meters  above 
the  sea.  It  may  reach  a  higher  elevation  in  some  of  the  canyons 
farther  west,  but  it  probably  does  not  occur  as  high  as  1,000 
meters.  Wherever  seen  it  was  growing  with  ciprés  and  coihué 
above  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the  bamboo." 
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Within  the  area  of  our  survey  we  know  of  but  three  groves 
of  alerce  of  notable  extent.  They  are  situated  on  the  Rio  Turbio, 
on  its  tributary,  the  Alerzal,  and  at  the  head  of  Lago  Menéndez 
on  the  Rio  Navarro.  The  total  number  of  trees  in  these  groves 
is  not  large.  They  have  already  been  cut  to  some  extent,  even 
in  the  most  remote  of  these  valleys,  and  the  tree  has  practically 
been  exterminated  in  more  accessible  localities.  Small  examples 
may  be  seen  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  canyon  of  the  Golfo 
de  la  Tristeza,  but  elsewhere  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  there  are 
none  lef t. 

In  the  preliminary  reconnaissance  of  the  forests,  which  was 
carried  out  in  the  summer  of  1913,  it  was  not  possible  to  under- 
take  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  standing  timber  or  to 
distinguish  the  áreas  which  had  been  culled.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever,  that  considerable  áreas  have  been  cut  over  and  the 
valuable  timber  has  been  removed  f  rom  them.  In  some  cases  this 
has  been  done  under  a  Government  permit;  in  others  the  permit 
has  been  stretched;  and  again,  there  has  been  no  legal  permis- 
sion  given,  but  timber  has  been  cut  and  sold.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances  the  result  is  that  at  San  Martin  de  los  Andes  the  two 
sawmills  were  about  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  saw  logs  at  reason- 
able  prices;  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  the  best  of  the  accessible 
timber  has  been  culled  from  the  forest  about  the  shores;  in  the 
long  stretch  of  the  central  valley  and  eastern  Cordillera  from  the 
south  end  of  Lago  Mascardi  to  the  Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre 
there  is  not  one  considerable  body  of  timber  that  has  not  been 
stripped  of  good  lumber  by  cutting  and  by  fires. 

The  áreas  of  virgin  forest  which  have  not  been  more  or  less 
exploited  are  confined  to  the  less  accessible  valleys  of  the  western 
Cordillera,  beyond  the  lakes.  They  may  be  enumerated  as 
folio  ws:  Heavy  timber,  comprising  both  ciprés  and  coihué,  ex- 
ists  in  the  Huechulaufquen  and  Lolog  drainage  basins  on  the 
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slopes  above  Brazo  Paimún  and  Brazo  Epulaufquen,  cm  the 
north  shore  of  Lago  Curhué,  and  about  the  head  of  Lago  Lolog; 
passing  the  basin  of  Lago  Lacar,  where  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  cutting,  we  find  untouched  forests  on  the  mountains 
between  Lago  Hermoso,  Lago  Villarino,  and  Lago  Espejo;  on 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  just  west  of  the  arm  known  as  El  Rincón, 
there  is  a  small  group  of  very  large  coihué,  which  has  escaped, 
although  it  is  on  a  trail  to  Chile;  about  the  head  of  the  Golfo 
de  la  Tristeza  there  are  fine  forests  in  the  deep  canyons,  but  the 
area  is  very  small,  as  the  mountains  are  in  general  too  precip- 
itous  to  support  much  timber;  south  of  the  Rio  Manso,  in  the 
drainage  basins  of  Lago  Hess,  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz,  and  Lago 
Martin,  is  the  largest  body  of  coihué  and  ciprés  in  the  National 
Park,  formerly  extending  still  farther  east  and  south,  but  these 
portions  have  been  destroyed  by  fires;  passing  the  great  burnt 
districts  that  lie  between  the  two  roads  from  El  Bolsón  to  Chile, 
we  reach  the  region  of  the  f orest  reserve  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Turbio  and  of  the  Fetaleufu,  with  its  splendid  lake  region 
rivalling  Nahuel  Huapí  itself  in  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Inaccessibility  alone  has  preserved  these  forests  from  ex- 
ploitation  and  burning.  They  are  being  made  accessible,  and 
nothing  but  the  most  constant  vigilance  under  a  strong  effective 
organization  will  preserve  them  in  the  future. 

We  estimate  the  total  area  which  has  been  mapped  as  virgin 
f orest  as  5,650  square  kilometers.  Probably  one-fourth  of  the 
total  has  been  culled,  especially  of  the  valuable  ciprés.  Less 
coihué  has  been  taken,  for  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  handle 
and  not  now  so  desirable.  The  alerce  has  been  cut  where  acces- 
sible and  is  being  cut  in  the  remote  valleys,  where  the  great 
groves  stand.  The  lenga  in  the  heights  alone  remains  almost 
untouched  by  either  fire  or  ax. 

The  amount  of  timber  suitable  for  the  sawmill  is  less,  even 
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in  the  virgin  forests,  than  may  readily  be  supposed.  The  for- 
ests  are  what  is  called  over-ripe.  This  is  a  condition  scarcely 
known  in  Europe,  except  as  a  possibility  which  is  never  allowed 
to  occur,  for  in  ali  European  countries  the  practice  of  forestry 
has  gone  on  for  so  long  that  the  forests  are  under  control  and 
are  cut  before  they  get  too  ripe — that  is,  before  they  begin  to 
decay.  The  virgin  forest  may  be  composed  chiefly  of  young 
trees  or  chiefly  of  old  ones.  It  may  be  at  the  right  stage  of 
growth  to  cut  or  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  good  lumber.   The  forests  of  the  Andes  are  too  old. 

Mr.  Jones  in  his  report  on  the  districts  north  of  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  says:  "The  forests  of  the  Argentine  Cordillera  are  gen- 
erally  old  and  over-ripe.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trees  are  so 
rotted  that  they  cannot  be  used  for  lumber."  Mr.  Pemberton 
in  the  southern  districts  found  the  lenga  forest  older  and  more 
decayed  than  the  coihué  or  ciprés,  but  in  describing  the  local 
conditions  of  individual  áreas  he  frequently  refers  to  the  large 
size  and  advanced  age  of  the  trees  of  ali  species.  The  writer, 
having  given  some  attention  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
forest  in  other  countries,  went  through  the  principal  districts 
from  San  Martin  to  Lago  Fetalaufquen  and  found  everywhere 
the  same  conditions.  The  proportion  of  old,  over-ripe,  unsound 
trees  was  estimated  to  range  from  60  to  80  per  cent  in  the  heavy 
stands  of  coihué,  to  be  about  the  same  in  the  lenga  zone,  and  to 
be  about  50  per  cent  in  the  ciprés.  It  folio  ws  that  the  amount  of 
lumber  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  forests  in  their  present 
condition  is  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  actual  conditions  for  lumbering  operations  in  the  Cor- 
dillera are  such  that  the  exploitation  will  require  an  initial  out- 
lay  of  capital  of  some  magnitude  and  rather  heavy  running 
expenses  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  product.  Since  the 
better  timber  has  been  cut  wherever  it  was  readily  accessible, 
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roads  and  trams  must  be  built  to  that  which,  because  of  being 
inaccessible,  has  been  left.  The  cíprés  grows  only  scattered 
among  the  coihué  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  had  in  large 
quantity  in  any  one  valley.  The  amount  of  the  best  lumber 
avaQable,  taken  by  itself,  will  rarely  pay  the  cost  of  develop- 
ment.  As  the  coihué  when  green  is  very  heavy  and  will  not 
float,  it  is  inconvenient  and  costly  to  transport.  The  lumber 
is  at  present  used  only  for  fencing  materiais  and  to  a  small 
extent  for  house  and  boat  building.  Where  the  Government  seDs 
lots  in  towns,  as  in  Bariloche,  it  requires  that  the  buyer  should 
build  a  house  of  brick  or  stone,  because  it  was  f  ound  that  houses 
of  wood  could  be  moved  and  used  repeatedly  to  secure  title  to 
several  lots  in  succession.  The  use  of  lumber  in  construction  is 
therefore  limited.  Regarding  paper  making  from  the  various 
species  certain  data  are  given  in  Appendix  I.  The  wood  fibers 
are  shorter  than  those  in  general  use  for  this  purpose  in  the 
United  States. 

Taking  into  account  ali  the  circumstances  of  the  character 
of  the  timber,  difficulty  of  access,  and  limited  market,  the  ex- 
ploitation  of  the  Andean  f orests  now  offers  no  inducement  for 
investinent  of  private  capital.  This  conclusion  would  not  be 
changed  if  the  railways  connecting  the  Cordillera  with  the  sea- 
board  and  Buenos  Aires  were  built. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  may  well  be  asked  what  is  the  value 
of  the  forests?  Why  not  let  them  be  burned  and  turned  into 
pasture  lands,  as  has  happened  to  the  eastern  Cordillera.  A 
sufficient  answer  to  this  question  is  given  in  the  discussion  of 
the  water  powers  of  the  Cordillera.  There  it  is  shown  that 
the  effect  of  the  forests  in  regulating  the  flow  of  the  rivers  is 
equivalent  to  the  conservation  of  1,700,000  horsepower,  which, 
in  view  of  the  industrial  future  which  the  region  will  have,  may 
be  capitalized  at  $170,000,000  gold.   If  any  one  is  inclined  to 
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consíder  this  proposition  hypothetical,  as  some  mày  who  think 
only  oí  the  profit  of  the  immediate  present,  let  him  consíder  the 
future  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Nçgro,  where  the  Government 
is  spending  many  millions  in  irrigation  works  and  where  lands 
under  irrigation  are  valued  at  more  than  200  pesos  paper  per 
hectare.  That  development  is  founded  on  the  waters  of  the 
river,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  beneficent  river  flows 
from  the  forests.  Destroy  the  forests  and  the  benefactor  will 
become  the  destroyer  of  farms  and  communities.  Europe  and 
Ásia  are  full  of  illustrations  whose  warnings  should  be  heeded. 

The  control  which  the  forests  exert  on  the  rivers  is  worth 
many  hundred  millions  in  water  power  and  lands.  The  Govern- 
ment will  fail  gravely  in  its  duty  to  the  nation  if  it  does  not  main- 
tain  that  control. 

If  this  conclusion  is  accepted — and  no  well-informed  man 
can  escape  it — it  follows  that  the  forests  must  remain  Govern- 
ment property  and  must  be  managed  first  with  ref erence  to  the 
conservation  of  the  waters  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  exploit- 
ing  the  timber.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  of  conservation  should 
be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and  as  soon  as  possible  any 
expense  which  conservation  may  occasion  should  be  converted 
into  a  revenue  by  the  sale  of  forest  products.  These,  then,  are 
the  principal  problems  of  forest  administration  in  the  Andes: 

(1)  To  protect  the  existing  forests  against  further  destruc- 
tion  by  fire. 

(2)  To  investigate  and  determine  the  best  methods  of  grad- 
ually  exploiting  the  existing  timber  for  such  uses  as  may  develop 
for  it  with  the  growth  of  population  and  industries. 

(3)  To  determine,  by  careful  and  well-directed  experiments 
in  reforestation,  what  species  of  trees,  more  generally  useful 
than  the  beeches,  may  advantageously  be  made  to  grow  in  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  Cordillera. 
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Fire  protection  is  the  first  need,  and  it  is  an  urgent  need. 
There  is  absolute  truth  in  the  paraphrase  that  Buenos  Aires 
fiddles  while  the  Cordillera  burns.  The  moneys  appropriated 
to  fight  fire  in  the  Andes  are  insignificante  The  men  sent  out 
to  direct  the  fire  control  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  inexperienced 
and,  with  such  means  as  they  have,  practically  helpless.  If  the 
forests  are  to  be  preserved  the  situation  must  be  met  by  train- 
ing  and  organizing  an  effective  force  under  a  well-conceived  plan, 
with  an  adequate  and  definite  appropriation. 

If  the  fire  protection  is  assured  the  exploitation  of  the  exist- 
ing  forests  will  not  be  urgent.  The  Government  can  afford  to 
await  the  development  of  population  and  industries  which  will 
give  the  lumber  and  other  wood  products  a  higher  value.  There 
will  be  an  ultimate  gain.  But  in  the  meantime  a  wise  forest 
policy  will  dictate  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  uses  to  which 
the  products  of  the  forest  may  be  put  in  ali  the  industries  that 
utilize  natural  woods  or  manufacture  artificial  woods  or  chem- 
icals  derived  from  woods.  The  brief  description  already  given 
of  the  conditions  of  exploitation  shows  that  the  woods  are  largely 
of  such  a  character  that  they  must  be  worked  up  as  nearly  as 
possible  where  the  tree  grows,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation  and  concentrate  it  on  the  more  valuable  product. 
Thus,  next  to  the  fire  brigade,  the  f  orestry  service  needs  special- 
ists  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  products. 

These  are  the  immediate  problems,  but  with  them  should 
be  begun  the  practice  of  scientific  forestry,  under  specialists 
who  will  bring  to  their  duties  the  experience,  training,  and  judg- 
ment  with  which  to  determine  how  ref  orestation  shall  be  carried 
on  in  order  to  secure  the  highest  usefulness  and  largest  returns 
from  the  forests  that  will  succeed  those  now  existing.  The  forest- 
ers  need  to  be  judicious,  well-trained,  far-sighted  men,  for  the 
harvest  of  their  planting  is  to  be  gathered  by  the  next  generation. 
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In  the  year  1785  there  was  planted  in  a  certain  mountain  district 
in  Germany  a  forest  of  pines,  which  was  destined  to  be  felled, 
and  was  being  felled  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  in  the 
year  when  Argentina  celebrated  her  centenary — 19 10.  The 
period  was  unusually  long — from  twenty  to  thirty  years  is  the 
average  life  of  the  cultivated  forest — but  the  example  of  defini  te, 
steadfast  purpose,  having  for  its  object  the  advantage  to  be 
returned  to  the  State  after  the  third  generation,  is  one  worthy 
of  patriotic  emulation. 

The  principal  value  of  the  Cordilleran  forests  Ees  in  their  ca- 
pacity  for  reproduction  as  greater  forests,  of  the  same  or  of  other 
species,  which  shall  be  a  permanent  source  of  wealth  to  the 
nation. 

WATER  POWERS  OF  THE  CORDILLERA 

The  energy  of  falling  water  which  may  be  transformed  into 
electro-motive  power  is  the  most  valuable  resource  of  the  Cor- 
dillera  and  the  one  which  will  determine  its  future  industries. 
As  the  rainf  ali  is  heavy,  the  streams  voluminous,  and  the  amount 
of  fali  large,  the  total  energy  produced  by  the  falling  water  is 
great  The  natural  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  storage  of 
the  waters  and  the  utilization  of  the  power  under  f airly  constant 
conditions.  In  any  country  capable  of  supporting  a  manufac- 
turing  population,  power  of  this  magnitude  would  be  an  im- 
portant  item  in  the  national  assets.  In  Argentina  it  is  es- 
pecially  valuable  because  the  country  has  no  fuel — neither  coal, 
oil,  nor  wood  existing  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  manufacturing  industry.  Neither  has  it  notable  water  powers 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  provinces.  Argentina  there- 
fore  is  at  present  entirely  dependent  on  foreign  manufactures, 
and  she  must  continue  dependent  unless  she  can  develop  hydro- 
electric  powers  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  justify  the  establish- 
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ment  of  manuf acturing  interests.  It  is  not  difficult  to  enumerate 
the  possible  sites  for  such  development.  They  are  the  great 
falis  of  Iguazú,  mightier  than  Niagara  but  situated  in  a  semi- 
tropical  clima  te;  the  limited  powers  of  the  sierras  of  Córdoba, 
Tucumán,  and  Mendoza,  which  can  have  but  local  significance; 
and  the  great  group  of  water  powers  which  may  be  utilized  in 
the  temperate  section  of  the  Andes,  in  Neuquén,  Rio  Negro, 
and  Chubut,  where  the  climatic  conditions  and  the  abundance 
of  raw  materiais  favor  the  establishment  of  a  large  manuf  acturing 
population. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  power  which  is  produced  by  the  falling  waters  in  the  Cordillera, 
we  require  long-continued  measurements  of  the  volumes  of  the 
streams,  which  have  not  been  made;  and  to  determine  what 
part  of  that  total  volume  may  be  utilized  under  economic  re- 
strictions  we  need  complete  engineering  studies,  which  have 
only  been  begun;  but  a  rough  general  estimate  may  be  ventured 
with  the  data  in  hand,  and  the  conclusion  will  at  least  indicate 
the  degree  of  magnitude  of  the  power  available. 

Referring  the  technical  critic  to  the  data  detailed  below  in 
smaller  type,  we  may  sum  up  the  conclusion  and  discuss  it  in 
general  terms.  The  estimated  probable  available  energy  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  waters  that  fali  in  32,000*  square 
kilometers  of  the  Cordillera  is  2,126,660  horsepower.  In  calculat- 
ing  the  total  the  primary  and  secondary  minimnm  flows  and  the 
power  with  storage  or  conservation  have  been  distinguished. 
Various  percentages  have  been  assumed  according  to  the  natural 
conditions  of  different  zones,  and  the  proportion  of  power  de- 
rived from  each  zone  varies  accordingly  from  14  to  58  per  cent 
of  the  theoretical  energy  generated  by  the  waters  of  the  corre- 
sponding  zone. 

Two  factors  which  raise  the  estimated  power  to  the  high 
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figure  of  two  millions  must  be  distinctly  recognized.  Qne  is 
the  effect  of  the  forests  ín  regulating  the  flow  of  the  waters.  Did 
the  forests  not  cover  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys  above  the 
lakes,  the  minimnm  primary  and  secondary  flows  which  might 
be  used  without  conservation  would  be  reduced  to  less  than  half 
of  the  estimated  percentages,  and  the  amount  of  water  wasted 
would  be  increased  to  floods  utterly  beyond  control.  The  fac- 
tors  used  in  calculating  the  available  energy  of  the  fali  from  the 
highest  zone,  which  give  but  14  per  cent  of  the  theoretical,  would 
then  apply  fairly  to  the  entire  Cordillera.  The  total  available 
power  would  be  estimated  to  be  about  300,000  horsepower 
instead  of  over  2,000,000  horsepower.  In  other  words,  the  value 
of  the  service  of  the  forests  in  regulating  the  flow  may  be  ex- 
pressed  as  equivalent  to  1,700,000  available  horsepower,  having 
a  potential  capital  value  of  $100  gold  per  horsepower.  This 
takes  no  account  of  the  value  of  regularization  for  irrigation  nor 
of  the  prevention  of  damage  by  floods. 

The  forests  are  being  wantonly  burned. 

The  other  factor  of  prime  importance  is  the  existence  of 
large  lake  basins  on  nearly  ali  of  the  principal  streams  of  the 
Cordillera.  So  long  as  the  mountains  are  forested  the  lakes 
will  serve  as  capacious  storage  reservoirs  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  carry  the  conservation  of  the  excess  waters  to  an 
unusually  high  degree  of  completeness.  Thus  if  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  is  so  dammed  that  the  waters  in  the  basin  may  rise  and 
fali  7  meters  above  and  below  a  mean  levei,  or  may  fluctuate 
14  meters  in  ali,  ali  the  excess  of  waters  over  and  above  an 
average  uniform  discharge  may  be  retained.* 

By  utilizing  the  upper  lakes  of  the  system  the  fluctuations 
of  levei  in  Nahuel  Huapí  may  be  greatly  reduced,  but  without 

•  According  to  a  mass  diagram  prepared  by  the  Direcdón  de  Irrigadón,  for  the 
period  from  1904  to  19x2.  The  oorreaponding  mean  oonstant  discharge  would  be  176 
cubic  metera  (a  14  acre-foot),  per  second. 
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discussing  that  feature  the  instance  suffices  to  show  to  what 
degree  the  flow  of  the  waters  may  be  controlled.  This  fact 
justifies  the  estimate  of  the  avaOable  power  which  may  be  de- 
rived  from  the  water  flowing  from  the  lakes  at  the  high  propor- 
tion  of  58  per  cent  of  the  theoretical.  If  there  should  be  no 
conservation  of  those  waters  more  than  650,000  horsepower 
would  be  lost. 

The  importance  of  conservation  of  the  waters  may  be  brought 
out  by  comparíson  wíth  another  region.  The  Puget  Sound  dis- 
trict  in  the  State  of  Washington  closely  resembles  the  Andean 
district  in  height  of  mountains,  topographic  features,  density  of 
forests,  and  amount  of  predpitation.  The  conditions  for  stor- 
ing  waters  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  are  very  inferior  to  those 
of  the  Andes,  there  being  in  the  former  area  no  large  lakes, 
whereas  in  the  latter  they  are  numerous.  The  available  water 
power  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  Puget  Sound  has  been  estimated* 
and,  using  the  publiàhed  data,  we  may  make  the  following 
comparíson: 


Puget  Soand, 
State  of  Wash- 
ington 

Andes  of  Rio 
Negro*  ctc 

Area  in  square  miles,  including  the  slopes  beyond  the 

mountains  to  the  base  of  the  fali  as  calculated  

Available  horsepower  per  square  mile  without  storage 

I4i300 

97 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

16,000 
92 

41 

133 

Effect  of  the  storage  capadty  of  the  Andean  lakes  es- 
timated at  651,600  horsepower,  or,  per  square  mile. 

Available  horsepower  per  square  mile  in  the  Andes 
with  complete  utilization  of  the  storage  basins  and 

In  order  to  indicate  the  significance  of  the  figures  which 
express  the  probable  amounts  of  theoretical  and  available 

*  Report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  (U.  S.  A.),  VoL  II,  p.  169, 1909. 
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horsepower  under  consideration,  we  may  make  a  comparíson 
with  the  greatest  single  fali  which  is  being  harnessed — Niagara. 

The  total  energy  developed  by  the  falis  of  Niagara  is  esti- 
mated  tobe  5,800,000  horsepower,*  or  5,948,000  metric  horse- 
power. t  The  corresponding  total  energy  estimated  for  this  An- 
dean  district  is  6,824,000  metric  horsepower.  The  available 
energy  which  may  be  derived  f rom  Niagara  Falis  under  practical 
conditions,  not  including  the  esthetic  consideration  of  the  scenic 
value  of  the  falis,  is  2,765,000  horsepower,J  or  2,835,000  metric 
horsepower.  The  corresponding  amount  of  available  energy  esti- 
mated for  this  Andean  district  is  2,126,660  metric  horsepower. 
The  ratio  of  estimated  available  to  theoretical  power  is,  at  Ni- 
agara 47  per  cent,  in  the  Andes  only  33  per  cent. 

The  details  of  the  estimates  on  which  the  preceding  general 
statements  are  based  follow: 

ESTTMATE  OF  THE  AVAILABLE  WATER  POWER 

We  may  proceed  first  to  estimate  the  total  energy  of  falling  water 
in  the  Cordillera  by  taking  into  account  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow, 
the  area  upon  which  it  falis,  and  the  proportion  which  runs  off  in  the 
streams.  The  product  of  the  area  multiplied  by  the  depth  of  the 
precipitation  will  give  the  total  volume  of  water,  and  this  product 
reduced  to  the  proportion  which  runs  off  will  give  the  total  volume 
of  the  streams. 

This  apparently  simple  procedure  is  complicated  by  the  f  act  that 
the  rainfall  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  different  áreas,  and  conse- 
quently  the  volumes  of  water  which  fali  from  greater  or  lesser  heights 
cannot  be  estimated,  even  approximately,  without  taking  account  of 
the  differences  of  elevation  and  the  corresponding  áreas.  We  may, 
however,  divide  the  Cordillera  into  three  distinct  zones,  which  differ 

*  Leighton,  M.  O.,  in  Report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  Vol.  II, 
p.  168, 1909. 

f  One  metric  horsepower  equals  0.975  English  horsepower. 

j  Water  powers  of  Canada:  Report  of  the  Canadian  Conservation  Commission, 
p.  96, 191 1. 
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in  elevation  and  also  in  the  amount  of  predpitation  that  falis  on  each. 
The  highest  zone  is  that  which  lies  above  timber  line — that  is,  higher 
than  1,500  meters  above  sea.  It  is  characterízed  by  generally  heavy 
predpitation,  largely  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  by  great  fluctuations 
in  the  volume  of  the  streams  corresponding  with  the  heavy  storms 
and  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  second  zone  is  that  of  the  forest- 
covered  slopes  descending  from  1,500  meters  to  the  general  levei  of 
the  great  lakes  that  occupy  the  larger  valleys;  this  levei  we  assume 
to  be  about  700  meters  above  sea.  The  characterístícs  of  the  second 
zone  are  abundant  rainfall  with  considerable  snowfall  and  a  more 
constant  flow  in  the  streams  than  that  from  the  higher  zone  because 
of  the  regulating  effect  of  the  forests.  The  third  zone  is  that  of  the 
lower  valleys.  It  lies  below  the  levei  of  the  lakes — that  is,  below  700 
meters  above  sea — and  extends  down  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  fali 
in  the  rivers  which  we  may  consider  available  for  the  development 
of  power  in  the  Ârgentine  Cordillera.  We  take  this  limit  at  an 
average  elevatíon  of  500  meters  above  sea,  thus  including  the  sec- 
tions  of  the  Atlantic  tributaries  east  of  the  Cordillera  to  the  points 
where  they  fali  to  500  meters.  The  fali  beyond  and  below  that  levei 
is  not  considered  in  this  estimate.  The  base  of  500  meters  above 
sea  is  accepted  as  that  which  represente  approximately  the  limit  of 
utility  of  the  rivers  that  flow  through  Chile  to  the  Pacific,  although 
they  actually  fali  much  lower  in  Ârgentine  territory.  The  assumption 
of  this  lowest  limit  is  thus  well  within  the  f acts. 

The  áreas  of  the  several  zones  on  which  the  watera  gather  are  in 
round  numbers,  for  the  highest  zone,  6,000  square  kilometers;  the  for- 
ested  or  intermediate  zone,  20,000  square  kilometers;  and  the  lowest 
zone,  6,000  square  kilometers.  The  total  area  of  predpitation  is 
32,000  square  kilometers  (12,350  square  miles). 

Observations  for  rainfall  in  the  Cordillera  have  been  carried  on 
at  San  Martin,  Bariloche,  and  other  points  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
mountain  region,  where  the  predpitation  is  very  much  less  than  it 
is  in  the  higher  mountains.  The  results  are  given  in  the  meteorologi- 
cal  report  and  will  be  seen  to  vary  from  900  or  less  up  to  1,800  milli- 
meters  per  annum.  To  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  average  pre- 
dpitation over  the  Cordillera  in  general  we  may  take  the  available 
data  of  the  run-off  of  the  Limay  and  calculate  the  depth  of  predpita- 
tion which  would  furnish  that  amount  of  water  from  the  correspond- 
ing drainage  basin.  The  average  flow  of  the  Limay,  as  determined 
by  the  Direcdón  de  Irrigadón  by  means  of  a  carefully  constructed 
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mass  diagram  covering  the  period  of  nine  years  from  1904  to  1912, 
inclusive,  was  176  cubic  meteis  per  second.  This  is  equivalent  to 
5,544,000,000  cubic  meters  per  annum.  To  obtain  the  entire  pre- 
cipitation  we  must  add  to  this  an  amount  estimated  to  be  that  which 
evaporated.  The  proportíon  varies  under  different  physical  condi- 
tions.  The  larger  the  proportíon  assigned  to  evaporation  the  heavier 
will  be  the  estimated  predpitation.  To  be  conservative  we  may  as- 
sume evaporation  at  the  ratio  of  50  per  cent  of  the  predpitation, 
and  thus  consider  the  5,544,000,000  cubic  meters  as  equal  to  the 
other  50  per  cent.  The  high  humidity,  moderate  temperature,  and 
mountainous  character  of  the  region  make  this  ratio  reasonable.  The 
total  predpitation  is  then  11,088,000,000  cubic  meters.  The  area  of 
the  drainage  basin  is  4,054  square  kilometers,  or  4,054,000,000  square 
meters.  Dividing  the  volume  by  the  area  we  hàve  an  average  pre- 
dpitation of  2.7  meters.  Taking  account  of  the  local  climatic  con- 
ditions,  which  are  affected  by  the  proximity  of  the  snow-covered 
peak  £1  Tronador  and  by  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  lake  is  a  district 
of  more  than  commonly  frequent  rains,  we  may  regard  this  estimate 
as  higher  than  we  should  use  for  the  region  in  general.  We  shall  not, 
however,  overestimate  the  predpitation  in  the  three  zones  already 
distinguished  if  we  assume  that  it  is  equal  to  this  average  of  2.7 
meters  on  the  highest  zone,  1.8  meters  on  the  intermediate  zone,  and 
1.2  meters  on  the  lowest  zone.  These  figures  amount  to  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  average  rainfall  throughout  the  Cordillera  is  but  two- 
thirds  the  average  in  the  basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  They  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  predpitation  on  the  eastern  zone  of  the 
Cordillera  is  less  than  on  the  western,  and  they  are  well  within  the 
range  of  the  average  predpitation. 

In  reversing  the  previous  calculation  to  estimate  the  run-off  from 
the  different  zones  as  a  proportíon  of  the  predpitation,  it  is  desirable 
to  take  account  of  the  differences  of  physical  conditions  according 
to  which  it  may  vary  from  10  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  run-off  is  a  large  proportíon  in  the  high  zone — probably  as  much  as 
60  per  cent,  for  the  slopes  are  steep,  the  ground  is  frozen  during  sev- 
eral  months  of  the  year,  and  a  large  part  of  the  discharge  is  derived 
from  mdting  snow.  In  the  forested  zone  it  is  probably  40  per  cent, 
notably  less  than  above  timber  line,  because  the  lower  dopes  are  gen- 
tler,  the  ground  more  absorbent,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  trans- 
pired  by  the  trees  considerable.  In  the  lower  zone,  where  the  slopes 
are  comparativdy  flat  and  the  vegetation  dense,  the  run-off  may  be 
as  little  as  30  per  cent  of  the  predpitation. 
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Using  the  íactors  thus  suggested  and  bearing  in  mind  that  a  square 
kilometer  is  1,000,000  square  meters,  we  may  estimate  the  volumes 
of  water  which  flow  annually  from  the  different  zones  as  folio  ws: 

For  the  high  zone  the  annual  volume  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent 
to  6o  per  cent  of  2.7  meters  times  6,000,000,000  square  meters,  or 
9,720,000,000  cubic  meters. 

For  the  intermediate  zone  the  annual  volume  is  estimated  to  be 
equivalent  to  40  per  cent  of  1.8  meters  times  20,000,000,000  square 
meters,  or  14,400,000,000  cubic  meters. 

For  the  lower  zone  the  annual  volume  is  estimated  to  be  30  per 
cent  of  1.2  meters  times  6,000,000,000  square  meters,  or  2,160,000,000 
cubic  meters. 

The  energy  which  is  generated  by  these  volumes  of  water  in  falling 
from  the  zones  in  which  they  accumulate  may  be  ezpressed  in  metric 
horsepower  by  calculating  in  cubic  meters  the  amount  of  water  which 
falis  per  second,  multiplying  that  figure  by  the  average  fali  in  meters 
corresponding  to  the  particular  zone,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
75.  The  result  gives  units  of  1,000  metric  horsepower  each. 

The  average  falis  of  the  different  zones  are  assumed  to  be: 

(1)  From  the  highest  through  the  intermediate  zone  to  the  levei 
of  the  lakes — i.e.,  from  1,500  to  700  or  800  meters.  (The  fali  in  the 
high  zone  itself  is  not  considered.) 

(2)  The  fali  of  the  waters  which  gather  in  the  intermediate  zone 
is  taken  to  be  on  the  average  30  per  cent  of  the  diff erences  of  eleva- 
tion  corresponding  to  the  zone,  or  240  meters — i.e.y  the  effect  is  the 
same  as  if  ali  the  water  gathered  at  940  meters  above  sea  and  f  ell  to 
700  meters. 

(3)  Ali  the  run-off  from  the  two  upper  zones  falis  through  the 
lower  zone — i.e.,  from  700  to  500  meters  above  the  sea,  or  200  meters. 

(4)  The  waters  which  gather  from  precipitation  in  the  lower  zone 
are  assumed  to  have  an  average  fali  of  0.4  of  the  total  200  meters,  or 
80  meters. 

Using  these  data  of  volumes  and  falis  to  calculate  the  total  energy 
of  water  falling  in  and  from  the  32,000  square  kilometers  of  the  Cor- 
dillera,  we  obtain  the  following  results  in  metric  horsepower: 


(1)  Energy  of  fali  from  1,500  to  700  meters   3,285,000 

(2)  Energy  of  fali  from  940  to  700  meters   1,462,000 

(3)  Energy  of  fali  from  700  to  500  meters   2,004,000 

(4)  Energy  of  fali  from  580  to  500  meters   73>ooo 


Total  theoretical  energy  of  fali  in   6,824,000 
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1  The  caladation  of  6,800,000  horsepower  is  a  conservative  esti- 

!  mate  of  the  total  energy  developed  by  the  falling  waters.   It  is,  how- 

ever,  much  more  than  can  ever  be  made  available  for  use.  We  can 
only  use  that  which  we  can  bring  under  control — a  relatively  small 
quantity.  A  larger  proportion  escapes  us.  In  using  the  energy  we 
are  limited  not  only  to  what  is  possible,  but  even  more  narrowly — to 
what  may  be  profitable. 

In  estimating  the  useful  horsepower  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  theoretical  amount  of  6,824,000  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
fluctuations  of  flow  in  the  streams  and  also  the  f  easibility  of  bringing 
the  power  under  control  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  f ormer  depends  on 
natural  conditions  and  is  a  natural  factor;  the  latter  is  determined  by 
artificial  conditions  and  is  the  economic  factor.  We  may  consider 
these  two  factors  separately. 

In  industrial  development  it  is  important  to  have  reliable,  steady 
power  at  disposal,  but  streams  vary  in  volume  and  consequently  in 
power  above  a  certain  minimum  flow  for  each  stream.  That  minimum 
flow  corresponds  to  a  minimum  of  primary  power  which  will  always 
be  available.  The  primary  power  is  usually  exceeded  during  many 
months  of  the  year,  when  the  stream  flows  with  a  larger  volume,  and 
the  excess  may  be  made  useful  if  the  industries  can  adjust  their  larger 
production  to  the  period  when  it  is  available.  The  minimum  excess 
over  the  primary  power  for  the  better  period  of  six  months  or  more 
of  the  year  is  the  secondary  power.  When  both  the  primary  and 
secondary  powers  are  in  use  there  still  remains  a  notable  amount  of 
energy  corresponding  to  the  fali  of  the  volume  of  water  which  flows 
in  excess  of  the  mínima,  It  can  be  utilized  if  the  excess  volume  can 
be  stored  in  a  reservoir  and  released  as  wanted  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency  at  times  of  less  than  the  average  flow.  Its  use  depends  upon 
the  conservation  of  the  otherwise  wasted  waters,  and  it  may  be 
termed  the  conservei  power. 

As  thus  defined  the  primary,  secondary,  and  conserved  powers 
represent  ali  the  energy  that  the  stream  or  group  of  streams  will  yield. 
If  the  conservation  is  complete,  so  that  no  water  is  wasted,  and  if 
ali  the  fali  is  used,  the  three  powers  correspond  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
energy.  This  is  rarely  if  ever  practicable,  even  when  the  conditions 
for  storing  surplus  waters  and  utilizing  the  fali  are  exceptionally 
favorable. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  snow-fed  mountain  torrents, 
which  go  dry  or  nearly  so  for  many  months,  we  find  by  inspection 
of  the  available  records  in  the  Oficina  Meteorológica  and  its  publica- 
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tíons  that  the  minimnm  flow  of  the  larger  Cordilleran  streams  varies 
from  10  per  cent  to  35  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow;  the  ezcess  of  the 
minimum  for  the  best  six  months  over  the  absolute  mínimnm  is 
equivalent  to  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow,  or,  ezpressed  in  terms 
for  the  year,  it  is  10  to  20  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  the  surplus 
flow  which  it  may  be  possible  to  conserve  varies  with  the  topographic 
condi tion  of  each  drainage  basin  from  practically  nothing  to  complete 
conservation.  These  percentage  ratios  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
conserved  power  to  the  mean  are  the  natural  factors  which  limit  the 
amount  of  useful  energy  that  may  be  derived  from  the  theoreticaL 
There  is  also  the  economic  factor. 

The  economic  factor  is  one  which  represents  the  proportion  of 
the  energy  that  can  be  profitably  used.  It  varies  with  the  value  of  a 
unit  of  power.  It  is  very  small  in  an  unsettled  country  and  increases 
to  a  maximnm  proportion  limited  only  by  natural  conditions  as  the 
demand  for  power  grows. 

The  maximnm  which  may  with  reasonable  probabOity  be  ex- 
ploited  is  the  percentage  to  be  taken  account  of  in  estimating  the 
total  available  power,  and  according  to  the  writer's  observation  of 
the  natural  conditions  in  the  Cordillera  it  may  be  assumed  to  range 
from  30  to  80  per  cent  of  the  amount  represented  by  the  primary, 
secondary,  and  conserved  powers. 

Applying  the  natural  and  economic  factors  to  the  theore  tical 
amounts  of  energy  that  have  been  calcula ted  for  the  different  zones 
according  to  the  natural  conditions  affecting  each  zone,  we  have: 


M.H.P. 

(1)  Total  theoretical  energy  of  fali  from  1,500  to  700  metera  is   3,285,000 

Primary  power,  10  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow  X  economic 

factor  of  30  per  cent  equals  3  per  cent  of  total   98,550 

Secondary  power,  20  per  cent  of  mean  flow  X  economic  factor 
of  30  per  cent  equals  6  per  cent  of  total  for  six  months  only, 

or  3  per  cent  for  the  year   98,550 

Conserved  power,  40  per  cent  of  mean  flow  X  economic  factor 
of  20  per  cent  equals  8  per  cent  of  total.  (This  is  equiv- 
alent to  assuming  that  one-half  of  the  waste  waters  of  one 
stream  in  every  five  may  be  conserved  in  storage  basins. 
The  loss  by  evaporation  from  storage  in  this  and  the  other 
cases  except  the  third,  is  regarded  as  included  in  the  pre- 

ceding  assumption)   262,800 

Probable  available  energy   459,900 


equal  to  14  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  energy  of  the  fali  of  the  waters 
from  the  high  zone  through  the  intermediate  zone. 
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(2)  Total  theoretical  energy  of  fali  f rom  040  to  700  meters  is   1,462,000 

Primary  power,  20  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow  X  economic 

factor  of  40  per  cent  equals  8  per  cent  of  total   116,960 

Secondary  power,  40  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow  X  economic 
factor  of  40  per  cent  for  six  months  only,  or  8  per  cent  for 

the  year   116,960 

Conserved  power,  40  per  cent  of  mean  flow  X  economic  factor 
of  40  per  cent  equals  16  per  cent.  (This  is  equivalent  to 
assuming  that  two-thirds  of  the  waste  waters  of  two  streams 

in  every  five  may  be  conserved  in  storage  basins)   233,920 

Probable  avaOable  energy   467,840 


equal  to  32  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  energy  of  the  fali  in  the  waters 
originating  in  the  intermediate  zone  and  falling  in  that  zone  to  the 


levei  of  the  lakes. 

M.  H.  p. 

(3)  Total  theoretical  energy  of  fali  from  700  to  500  meters  is   2,004,000 

Primary  power,  20  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow  X  economic 

factor  of  50  per  cent  equals  zo  per  cent  of  the  whole   200,400 

Secondary  power,  30  per  cent  of  the  total  flow  X  economit 
factor  of  80  per  cent  equals  24  per  cent  for  eight  months, 

or  16  per  cent  for  the  year   320,640 

Conserved  power,  50  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow  X  economic 
factor  of  80  per  cent  equals  40  per  cent  of  the  total.  (This 
is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  five-sixths  of  the  waste 
waters  of  four  streams  out  of  every  five  may  be  conserved  in 
the  lakes.   Deducting  furthermore,  150,000  M.  H.  P.  esti- 

mated  as  lost  through  evaporation  in  storage)   651,600 

Probable  available  energy   1,172,640 


equal  to  58.5  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  energy  of  the  waters  falling 
from  the  high  zone  and  intermediate  zone  through  the  lower  zone 
to  the  assumed  base  of  the  fali  at  500  meters  above  sea. 

M.H.P. 


(4)  Total  theoretical  energy  of  fali  from  580  to  500  meters   73,000 

Primary  power,  20  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow  X  economic 

factor  of  50  per  cent  equals  10  per  cent  of  the  total   7>3<*> 

Secondary  power,  40  per  cent  of  the  mean  flow  X  economic 
factor  of  50  per  cent  equals  20  per  cent  of  the  total  for 

six  months,  or  10  per  cent  for  the  year   7>3°o 

Conserved  power,  40  per  cent  of  the  flow  X  economic  factor 
of  40  per  cent  equals  16  per  cent  of  total.  (This  is  equiva- 
lent to  assuming  that  two-thirds  of  the  waste  waters  of 
two  streams  out  of  every  five  may  be  conserved  in  storage 
basins)     11,680 

Probable  available  energy   26,280 
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equal  to  36  per  cent  of  the  tfaeoretical  energy  due  to  the  fali  of  the 
waters  origínating  in  the  lower  zone  and  falling  to  the  assumed  base 
of  the  available  fali  at  500  meters  above  sea. 

From  the  preceding  estimates  it  follows  that  the  sum  available  of 
powers  that  probably  may  be  utilized  is: 

SUHXA&Y  07  PSOBABLE  AVAILABLE  POWERS 


M.H.P. 

(1)  Available  energy  of  fali  1,500  to  700  meters   459,900 

(2)  Available  energy  of  fali  940  to  700  meters   467,840 

(3)  Available  energy  of  fali  700  to  500  meters   1,172,640 

(4)  Available  energy  of  fali  580  to  500  meters   26,280 


Total  estimated  available  energy   2,126,660 


equal  to  33.3  per  cent  of  the  total  theore tical  energy  of  the  falling 
water  of  the  Cordillera  within  the  assumed  áreas  and  between  the 
assumed  vertical  limits. 

■ 

The  preceding  estimate  of  the  available  water  power  of  the 
Cordillera  makes  use  of  an  economic  factor  which  represents 
the  proportion  of  the  run-off  that  may  be  applíed  to  hydro- 
electric  development  within  reasonable  costs  for  construction 
of  dams,  canais,  pipe  lines,  or  other  necessary  works.  This 
economic  factor  depends  directly  upon  natural  conditions,  par- 
ticularly  upon  topographic  conditions,  such  as  the  occurrence 
of  storage  basins  and  suitable  dam  sites.  It  is  a  large  factor 
where  the  natural  features  are  favorable,  a  small  factor  where 
they  are  not.  In  the  preceding  estimate  it  ranges  from  20  to 
80  per  cent — that  is  to  say,  of  certain  theoretical  powers  only 
one  in  five  can  probably  be  utilized  with  profit,  whereas  of  cer- 
tain others,  differently  conditioned,  as  many  as  four  out  of  five 
may  eventually  be  utilized.  It  is  desirable  to  describe  briefly 
the  general  topographic  conditions  which  have  influenced  the 
writer  in  assigning  the  value  given  this  factor  in  the  different 
zones  considered. 

The  zone  higher  than  1,500  meters  above  sea  corresponds 
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with  the  summits  and  upper  slopes  of  the  Andes  in  this  re- 
gion.  The  peaks  themselves  are  generally  angular  and  steep- 
sided,  but  from  their  immediate  bases,  descending  from  1,700  to 
1,500  meters  in  altitude,  there  is  in  many  places  a  much  gentler 
slope,  corresponding  to  valleys  and  ridges  of  an  older  topographic 
phase  than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  deep  canyons. 
The  tendency  of  later  sculpturing  of  the  mountains  has  been  to 
destroy  the  old  valleys.  Some  of  them  have  been  replaced  by 
the  deeper  canyons.  In  others  the  upper  drainage  basins  still 
survive,  but  little  modified,  and  constitute  the  high  valleys  and 
flats  of  the  alpine  pasture  zone,  in  portions  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  mínima,  may  be  economically  di- 
verted.  The  economic  factor  of  30  per  cent,  applied  to  the 
primary  and  secondary  flows,  represents  the  estimate  that  the 
conditions  for  utilizing  those  flows  will  be  found  favorable  in 
three  out  of  ten  of  these  high  valleys.  Similarly  the  economic 
factor  of  20  per  cent  means  that  probably  in  two  out  of  ten  of 
these  valleys,  or  the  equivalent,  storage  for  the  suiplus  waters 
may  be  secured  with  economy. 

In  the  intermediate  zone,  between  1,500  and  700  meters 
above  sea,  each  canyon  generally  has  a  cross  section  shaped 
like  a  U,  steep  on  the  sides,  especially  high  up,  and  widely 
rounded  in  the  bottom.  While  it  is  true  that  this  form  gives 
a  lower  average  fali  for  the  waters  gathered  between  the  1,500 
and  700  meter  leveis  than  they  would  have  on  a  uniform  slope, 
it  favors  the  diversion  of  the  primary  and  secondary  flows  and 
justifies  the  use  of  a  higher  economic  factor,  say  40  per  cent,  or 
four  out  of  ten  streams.  Another  feature  of  this  zone  is  the 
fact  that  many  minor  streams  join  the  larger  ones  by  a  cascade, 
which  is  of  ten  just  below  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake.  The  small 
streams  have  what  are  known  as  hanging  valleys.  This  circum- 
stance  is  advantageous  for  storage.  There  are  also  various 
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seemingly  accidental  peculiaríties  of  streams  in  this  zone,  most 
of  which  in  fact  owe  their  occurrence  to  the  f ormer  wider  extension 
of  glaciers  and  which  give  rise  to  f avorable  conditions  for  secur- 
ing  power  economically.  The  economic  factor  affecting  con- 
served  powers  for  this  zone  is  theref ore  also  taken  at  40  per  cent 

The  value  of  the  great  lake  basins,  at  an  average  altitude  of 
700  meters  at  the  head  of  the  fali  of  accumulated  waters,  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  We  may  here  put  it  in  a  different 
way.  The  total  area  of  the  lakes  in  the  region  is  a  little  more 
than  1,400  square  kilometers.  The  total  amount  of  water  which 
annually  runs  off  from  the  mountains  above  these  lakes  we  esti- 
mated  at  24,120,0001000  cubic  meters.  Of  this  40  per  cent 
corresponds  to  the  primary  and  secondary  flows  (the  latter  being 
reduced  to  an  annual  proportion)  and  there  remains  an  excess 
of  14,472,000,000  cubic  meters  to  be  conserved  for  use  as  wanted. 
Now,  as  the  area  of  the  lakes  (1,400  square  kilometers)  corre- 
sponds to  1,400,000,000  square  meters,  we  see  that  if  the  waters 
could  accumulate  in  the  lakes  to  10  meters  above  the  low  stage 
of  the  mínima,  practically  ali  the  excess  for  a  year  could  be  stored. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  excess  were  divided  into  a  constant 
daily  flow  to  be  stored  every  day  and  to  be  as  regularly  dischaiged 
throughout  the  year,  the  levei  of  the  lakes  would  vary  daily 
only  3  centimeters.  The  estimate  of  a  change  of  levei  of  10 
meters  to  secure  complete  storage  without  discharging  any  of 
the  excess  and  that  of  3  centimeters  under  uniform  daily  fluctua- 
tion  are  both  impossible  extremes,  but  they  suffice  to  show  that 
conservation  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  excess  waters  is 
practicable  with  very  moderate  fluctuations  of  the  lake  leveis. 
Hence  the  economic  factor  relating  to  the  flow  from  the  lakes 
is  taken  at  80  per  cent. 

A  natural  feature  of  the  topography  which  further  affects 
the  economic  factor  is  the  occurrence  of  narrows  or  canyons 
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interrupt  broad  valleys  below  the  lakes.   The  canyon 
:y  affords  a  íavorable  opportunity  for  building  a  dam,  and 
alley  when  dammed  offers  additional  storage  capadty. 
feature  occurs  repeatedly  and  is  everywhere  due  to  the 
cause — the  former  extension  of  glaciers  down  the  valleys. 
ers  descending  from  mountain  heights  followed  down  the 
>ns  and  valleys  until  they  carne  to  an  end  at  the  limit  where 
ínelting  equaled  the  onward  movement  of  the  ice.   In  the 
ry  of  the  Cordillera  it  has  happened  at  least  twice  that 
reached  a  limit  below  the  lakes.   During  the  earlier  advance 
extended  some  kilometers  beyond  the  position  at  which 
stopped  in  the  later  advance.   In  each  valley  the  glacier 
~e  its  advance  ceased  built  a  ridge  of  gravei,  a  moraine,  across 
valley,  forming  a  dam,  behind  which  the  waters  accumulated 
:hey  flowed  out  over  the  ridge  or  over  some  lower  point  in 
side  of  the  valley.   In  either  case  the  river  cut  a  new  chan- 
which  is  much  narrower  than  the  old  valley.  Moraine 
-s  and  narrows  of  the  later  glacial  epoch  occur  at  the  out- 
)f  most  of  the  Andean  lakes,  and  in  many  valleys  the  similar 
ires  of  the  earlier  glacial  advance  are  found  lower  down  the 
m.   Thus  many  of  the  streams  flow  through  two  canyons,  . 
>n  issuing  from  the  lake,  the  other  some  kilometers  beyond, 
íavorable  conditions  for  damming  them  may  be  looked  for 
ie  or  both  places.   The  most  striking  instance  is  that  on 
imay,  where  the  lower  narrows,  known  as  the  Segunda 
>tura,  is  the  rocky  canyon  of  which  a  view  is  given  in  Plate 
IV.   A  dam,  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  in  the  canyon, 
am  the  river  back  to  the  levei  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and 
a  power  equivalent  to  50,000  available  metric  horsepower. 

£  is  not  proposed  in  this  volume  to  attempt  more  than  a 
ription  even  of  those  power  sites  which  have  been  sur- 
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veyed,  but  as  it  is  desirable  to  mentíon  the  more  obvious  ones 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  power  to  be 
obtained  in  the  more  immediately  practícable  projects,  we  may 
begin  at  the  north  and  proceeding  southward  enumerate  some 
oí  the  more  stríking  opportunities  f rom  San  Martin  de  los  Andes 
to  the  Colony  of  16  de  Octubre. 

San  Martin  de  los  Andes  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lago  Lacar,  at  an  elevation  of  about  650  meters  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  on  which  the  town  is  locatedy  or  about  9  meters 
above  the  levei  of  the  lake.   North  of  San  Martin,  at  a  distance  of 
10  kilometers  in  an  air  line,  is  Lago  Lolog,  which  has  an  elevation 
of  900  meters.  The  difference  of  levei  between  San  Martin  and 
Lago  Lolog  is  therefore  about  250  meters.  The  outlet  of  Lago 
Lolog  is  the  Rio  Quilquihué,  a  tríbutary  of  the  Limay,  which 
in  its  eastward  course  flows  across  a  plain  from  which  its 
waters  may  be  diverted,  so  that  they  would  flow  in  an  appro- 
priate  system  of  canais  and  pipe-lines  to  San  Martin,  where  they 
would  have  an  effective  head  of  about  200  meters  or  more.  To 
accomplish  this  diversion  the  Quilquihué  would  be  dammed  in 
the  narrows  about  6  kilometers  east  of  Lago  Lolog,  in  a  rock 
gorge  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.   According  to  pre- 
liminary  surveys  the  height  of  the  dam  would  be  40  meters 
and  its  length  on  top  150  meters.   The  canal  leading  the  water 
from  this  dam  would  pass  around  the  southern  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Quilquihué  and  then  cross  a  plain  to  the  Vega  de  Maipú 
in  the  valley  draining  to  Lago  Lacar;  thence  it  would  continue 
to  San  Martin,  being  interrupted  at  appropriate  points  by  pipe- 
lines which  would  make  use  of  the  local  fali  for  the  development 
of  power.   The  primary  power  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
project,  using  a  minimum  amount  of  water  of  5  cubic  meters  per 
second,  is  8,800  horsepower. 

A  different  development  of  the  power  to  be  obtained  by  con- 
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ducting  the  waters  of  Lago  Lolog  to  San  Martin  may  be  carried 
out  by  damming  Lago  Lolog  to  a  levei  about  8  meters  above  its 
minimum  by  a  dam  that  may  be  built  600  meters  east  of  the 
lake  in  a  canyon  cut  by  the  Rio  Quilquihué  through  the  last 
glacial  moraine.  A  canal  leading  from  the  lake  would  then 
extend  to  a  low  pass  in  the  ridge,  between  the  valley  of  the 
Quilquihué  and  the  western  end  of  the  Vega  de  Maipú,  where 
a  tunnel  500  meters  long  would  extend  to  the  southern  slope; 
thence  a  canal  and  pressure  pipe  would  conduct  the  water  to 
the  power-house  at  San  Martin.  The  available  primary  power 
with  minimum  flow  of  5  cubic  meters  per  second  is  estimated  at 
somewhat  over  9,000  metric  horsepower. 

It  is  probable  that  a  secondary  power  may  be  developed 
without  additional  cost  for  dams  or  canais,  and  that  for  eight 
months  of  the  year  it  would  at  least  be  equal  to  the  small  primary 
ppwer  which  has  been  assumed.  These  two  powers,  which  dur- 
ing  two-thirds  of  the  year  would  yield  18,000  horsepower,  would 
utilize  altogether  about  10  cubic  meters  per  second.  The  aver- 
age  flow  of  Lago  Lolog,  as  given  by  the  records  of  the  Oficina 
Meteorológica  for  the  years  from  1903  to  1907,  was  34  cubic 
meters  per  second.  There  is  thus  a  surplus,  of  which  a  suffi- 
cient  proportion  might  readily  be  stored  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous  power  equivalent  to  20,000  metric  horsepower  and  yet 
allow  the  use  of  more  than  half  the  average  flow  for  irrígation 
in  the  valley  of  the  Quilquihué,  Chimehuín,  or  Rio  Negro.  Com- 
plete conservation  of  the  waters  flowing  into  Lago  Lolog  would 
require  the  construction  of  a  higher  dam  at  one  of  the  sites  sug- 
gested.  The  project  requires  more  thorough  study  for  its  com- 
plete development  than  has  yet  been  possible. 

The  market  for  the  power  thus  generated  would  be  found  in 
San  Martin  and  the  adjacent  communities  that  will  be  estab- 
lished  on  the  Vega  de  Maipú.  These  are  points  on  the  north- 
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south  railway  from  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  to  a  junction  with  the 
system  oí  the  Ferrocarril  Sud,  and  they  are  situated  in  the  locality 
where  a  line  will  branch  off  westward  to  extend  communication 
down  the  outlet  oí  Lago  Lacar  to  Chile.  The  locality  will  de- 
velop  as  a  center  of  traffic  and  may  readily  become  an  impor- 
tant  manuf  acturing  district  in  the  northern  Andes. 

Other  powers  which  will  be  tributary  to  San  Martin  may 
be  derived  from  the  streams  flowing  into  Lago  Lacar.  The  low 
levei  of  that  lake,  641  meters,  the  extent  of  the  tributary  drainage 
basin,  and  the  great  height  of  the  neighboring  ranges  make  it 
probable  that  large  power  projects,  among  which  that  of  Lago 
Quefii  is  conspicuous,  may  be  developed,  but  the  facts  have  not 
yet  been  determined  by  any  adequate  study. 

The  drainage  basin  of  Lago  Meliquina,  including  Lago  Ma- 
chónico  and  Lago  Hermoso,  contains  several  localities  suitable  for 
power  development,  of  which,  however,  we  have  examined  but 
one.  A  particularly  narrow  canyon  on  the  Rio  Meliquina,  a  short 
distance  above  the  lake,  attracted  attention  and  was  surveyed 
to  ascertain  what  the  conditions  of  power  development  might 
be.  It  was  found  that  a  dam  built  in  the  canyon  to  a  height 
of  30  meters  would  have  a  top  length  of  50  meters  and  would  form 
a  reservoir  having  a  superficial  area  of  7  square  kilometers.  The 
area  of  the  tributary  drainage  basin  is  about  125  square  kilometers 
and  the  precipitation  may  be  taken  at  2,200  millimeters  over  the 
entire  basin.  Allowing  a  run-off  of  50  per  cent,  the  flow  of  the 
stream  should  be  5  meters  per  second  for  the  year.  If  conducted 
in  a  pressure  pipe  to  a  distance  of  500  meters  to  an  appropri- 
ate  site  on  the  Meliquina  River,  the  water  would  have  a  head  of 
45  meters  and  the  primary  power  would  be  about  3,000  metric 
horsepower. 

As  this  dam  site  lies  below  the  basins  of  Lago  Machónico 
and  Lago  Hermoso,  the  opportunities  for  the  complete  storage 
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of  the  waters  are  good.  Other  power  sites  probably  occur  in  the 
basin  and  are  near  the  line  of  the  inter-Cordilleran  railway. 

The  casual  inspection  of  the  valley  of  the  Caleuf u,  the  outlet 
of  Lago  Meliquina  and  of  the  tríbutary  lakes  from  Lago  Filo- 
huahuen  to  Lago  Villarino,  shows  that  it  will  be  practicable  to 
develop  a  large  proportion  of  the  power  of  that  ímportant  stream. 
The  powers  of  this  drainage  basin  are  nearer  to  the  branch  of 
the  inter-Cordilleran  railway  from  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  to  San 
Martin  than  to  any  center  of  population  at  which  manuf acturing 
may  be  developed;  they  could  therefore  be  appropriately  used 
in  the  electrification  of  that  line  in  combination  with  the  Meli- 
quina project. 

Lago  Traful  and  the  Rio  Traful  constitute  a  system  which 
will  yield  30,000  metric  horsepower.  The  lake  has  an  area  of  70 
square  kilometers  and  a  drainage  basin  of  535  square  kilometers. 
If  the  average  precipitation  over  the  drainage  basin  is  taken  at 
2.4  meters  and  the  run-off  at  0.6  meter,  we  may  calculate  the  mean 
volume  of  the  stream  flowing  from  the  lake  at  34  cubic  meters 
per  second.  The  records  of  the  Oficina  Meteorológica  for  the 
years  from  1903  to  1907  show  an  average  of  36  cubic  meters 
per  second.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  by  employing  the  data 
up  to  191 2  the  average  flow  would  be  reduced  to  30  meters. 
With  complete  storage  of  ali  excess  waters  during  a  period  of 
ten  years,  the  maximum  fluctuation  of  the  levei  of  the  lake  would 
probably  be  10  or  12  meters.  The  water  in  the  lake  at  a  low 
stage,  in  April,  1913,  stood  at  795.5  meters  above  the  sea.  The 
outlet  of  the  lake,  the  Rio  Traful,  flows  through  a  gravei  plain 
which  on  the  lake  shore  has  a  general  elevation  of  799  meters  and 
slopes  gently  away  from  the  lake  down  the  valley.  Two  kilo- 
meters east  of  the  lake  rocky  hills,  rising  in  the  plain,  narrow 
the  pass  in  which  the  river  flows  to  350  meters,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  plain  in  that  pass  is  between  794  and  795  meters.  A  dam 
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built  at  this  poínt  with  an  altitude  of  15  meters  would  certainly 
suffice  to  afford  complete  storage  for  ali  the  excess  waters  oí  the 
drainage  basín  including  those  of  the  Arroyo  Minero,  which  en- 
ters  the  valley  just  above  the  dam  site.  The  maxirrmm  altitude 
of  the  stored  waters  may  be  assumed  at  810  meters  above  sea.* 
Soundings  in  the  plain  for  the  depth  to  bedrock  for  foundations 
of  the  dam  have  not  yet  been  made;  it  is  possible  that  the  depth 
may  be  such  as  to  materíally  increase  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  dam,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  rock  lies  below  the 
reach  of  reasonable  excavation  for  the  secure  installation  of 
the  foundations. 

The  Rio  Traful  flows  in  a  canyon  9  kilometers  long  to  its  junc- 
tion  with  the  Rio  Limay,  which  it  enters  at  an  altitude  of  682 
meters.  If  the  lowest  levei  of  the  lake  when  dammed  is  taken  at 
802  meters,  we  have  a  fali  of  120  meters  to  the  Limay,  and  with  a 
mean  discharge  of  30  cubic  meters  per  second  we  have  a  theo- 
retical  energy  of  48,000  metric  horsepower,  which  should  give 
30,000  available  horsepower. 

The  Arroyo  Cuyín-Manzana,  a  tributary  of  the  Traful  on 
the  south,  enters  the  river  through  a  very  narrow  gorge  where 
it  would  be  practicable  to  install  a  dam  to  give  complete  control 
of  the  waters  of  the  stream.  The  drainage  basin  of  the  arroyo  lies 
in  the  eastern  heights  of  the  Cordiflera,  receives  but  a  moderate 
amount  of  precipitation,  and  discharges  its  waters  very  irregu- 
larly.  It  has  never  been  adequately  surveyed  to  obtain  data 
for  an  estimate  of  the  run-off  and  fluctuations,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  stream  will  afford  an  important  auxiliary  power,  the 
development  of  which,  however,  will  be  relatively  costly  on 
account  of  the  height  of  the  dam  required  to  secure  adequate 
storage  in  the  narrow  valley  above  the  canyon. 

The  extensive  drainage  basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  its 

*  The  data  for  the  preceding  statements  have  been  supplied  by  the  Diiecáfa  de 
Irrigadón. 
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tributary  lakes  presents  one  of  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing  problems  of  water  storage  and  conservation  of  power  in  ali 
the  Argentine  Cordillera.  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  is  the  head  of 
the  Rio  Limay,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro.  The 
proposed  developments  of  irrigation  in  the  lower  valley  already 
exceed  the  available  waters  of  the  minimum  primary  flow  and 
will  eventually  utilize  ali  of  the  conserved  flow.  For  this  reason 
alone  ali  the  lakes  tributary  to  the  Limay,  including  not  only 
those  enumerated  in  this  paper  from  Huechulauf quen  to  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí,  but  also  those  north  of  Huechulaufquen  as  far 
as  Lago  Aluminé,  will  be  utilized  as  storage  basins  for  complete 
conservation  of  the  waters.  The  development  of  the  principal 
powers  thus  far  described  will  follow  from  the  necessity  for 
water  storage  for  irrigation.  None  of  the  other  lakes,  how- 
ever,  approaches  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  in  immediate  importance. 
Its  outlet  is  the  principal  river.  Around  its  shores  the  trans- 
continental railroad  will  pass.  At  its  eastern  end  is  the  site 
selected  for  the  future  industrial  city  which  is  destined  to  be 
the  center  of  manufacture  and  commerce  in  the  southern  Andes. 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  is,  furthermore,  the  central  feature  of  the 
great  National  Park,  which  is  to  be  developed  in  this  Andean 
region  because  of  the  value  attaching  to  the  scenic  beauty  and 
the  environment  of  the  lake  and  mountain  region,  as  elements 
which  will  vitally  affect  the  well-being  and  culture  of  the 
Argentine  Nation.  The  economic  value  which  attaches  to  the 
scenic  attractions  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered,  and  no  exploitation,  even  of  the  water  powers,  which 
would  injure  that  beauty  or  affect  adversely  the  enjoyment  of 
the  National  Park  should  ever  be  permitted.  On  the  other 
hand  any  enterprise  which  may  enhance  the  attractions  of  the 
region  should,  for  that  reason,  be  f avorably  considered. 

The  water  powers  that  may  be  exploited  in  the  drainage 
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basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  belong  to  the  three  classes  which 
have  been  distinguished  in  the  general  estimate  of  the  water 
powers,  namely,  (i)  the  powers  to  be  derived  írom  the  waters 
accumulating  in  the  zone  more  than  1,500  meters  above  sea 
and  falling  to  the  levei  of  the  lakes  some  700  meters  beJow;  (2) 
those  powers  which  may  be  developed  by  the  waters  gathering 
on  the  forested  slopes  and  falling  to  the  lakes;  (3)  the  power 
due  to  the  Limay,  which,  issuing  from  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  at  765 
meters  above  sea,  falis  rapidly  to  682  meters  at  its  junction  with 
Rio  Traful  and  thence  probably  more  gradually  to  the  con- 
fluence  with  the  Neuquén. 

We  may  say  that  the  water  powers  of  the  higher  zone  have 
not  been  examined.  In  several  excursions  across  the  range  west 
of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  into  Chile  and  in  explorations  of  the  region 
between  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  £1  Tronador,  the  writer  has 
observed  opportunities  which  are  worthy  of  study  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  what  conserved  powers  may  be  made  available 
through  the  utilization  of  some  of  the  small  lakes  or  valleys  as 
storage  basins  at  high  altitudes.  The  same  statement  holds 
true  for  the  powers  which  may  be  brought  into  use  in  the  inter- 
mediate  zone  above  the  lakes.  We  may  mention,  as  worthy  of 
investigation,  the  tributaries  of  Lago  Espejo;  the  drainage  basin 
and  outlet  of  Lago  Totoral;  the  two  rivers  which  flow  into  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí  in  El  Rincón,  the  northwestern  arm  of  the  lake; 
Laguna  Larga  and  the  drainage  basin  of  which  it  forms  part;  the 
hanging  valleys  and  streams  about  the  Brazo  de  Puerto  Blest 
and  the  Golfo  de  la  Tristeza.  Each  one  of  these  is,  in  itself, 
probably  a  comparatively  small  power,  varying  possibly  from 
1,000  to  over  5,000  metric  horsepower.  In  the  aggregate  they 
may  contribute  a  considerable  amount  of  energy  to  the  total  for 
the  region.  In  order  to  determine  what  amount,  the  necessary 
surveys  should  be  carried  out  as  early  as  possible. 
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Passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  power  to  be  developed 
at  the  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  we  may  place  in  contrast 
two  plans  which  illustrate  the  change  of  view  that  f ollows  even 
from  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  resources  of  the  Andes.  Since 
the  investigations  of  the  eminent  Italian  engineer  Cippoletti 
the  possibilities  of  irrígation  in  the  valley  of  Rio  Negro  have 
attracted  attention,  and,  following  out  the  plans  which  originated 
with  him,  the  Government  has  entertained  the  intention  of 
Hamming  the  various  lakes  of  the  drainage  basin  in  order  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  the  river.  Under  Don  Dedo  Severini,  a 
compatriot  of  Cippoletti,  the  studies  were  begun  with  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí  and  a  plan  was  worked  out  for  Hamming  the 
Limay  immediately  below  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  effect  oí 
the  proposed  dam,  located  in  the  narrows  known  as  the  Primera 
Angostura,  would  be  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  waters,  but 
there  could  be  no  development  of  hydro-electric  power.  Indeed, 
no  such  development  was  then  thought  of ,  because  the  Cor- 
dillera  was  regarded  as  a  remote  and  inaccessible  region,  in  which 
water  power  could  not  have  any  value.  When,  however,  the 
railroads  projected  by  Ramos-Mexía  and  the  studies  made  in 
pursuance  of  his  policy  showed  that  the  region  has  a  great  in- 
dustrial future  before  it,  the  plan  of  damming  the  river  in  the 
Primera  Angostura  was  recognized  as  inadequate  compared  with 
that  of  a  dam  in  the  second  narrows,  15  kilometers  farther 
downstream,  where  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
river  may  be  equally  well  fulfilled  and  50,000  available  horse- 
power  may  at  the  same  time  be  secured.  The  second  project 
will  cost  more  than  the  first,  but  if  we  place  the  value  of  a  horse- 
power  at  $100  gold,  which  is  below  the  average  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  the  value  of  50,000  horsepower  is  $5,000,000 
gold.  This  is  much  more  than  the  dam  in  the  Segunda  Angos- 
tura should  cost,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  project  will  pay. 
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Surveys  for  the  dams  in  both  the  narrows  of  the  Limay  below 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  have  been  made  by  the  engineers  Gilardi 
and  Bjerregaard,  oí  the  Dirección  de  Irrigadón,  and  detailed 
studies  of  the  relative  costs  of  the  two  projects  are  in  progress. 
Postponing  the  analysis  of  the  situation  until  those  studies  are 
,  complete,  we  may  briefly  describe  the  effect  of  the  development 
which  it  is  expected  will  follow  from  the  construction  of  the 
dam  in  the  Segunda  Angostura.  Between  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 
and  the  dam  site,  a  distance  of  15  kilometers  in  a  straight  line, 
the  river  Limay  falis  35  meters.  A  dam  which  would  hold  the 
waters  35  meters  above  the  river  at  the  dam  site  would  theie- 
f ore  flood  the  valley  and  produce  a  new  lake  which  would  be 
confluent  with  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  In  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
ject  this  lake  has  been  called  Lago  Limay.  Qn  the  southwestern 
shore  of  the  proposed  Lago  Limay  is  an  extensive  plain  which 
slopes  toward  the  lake  from  surrounding  hills  and  affords  an  ex- 
cellent  site  for  an  industrial  dty.  The  transcontinental  railroad 
must  pass  through  this  point  in  the  route  around  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  and  would  there  have  its  junction  with  the  railroad  line 
in  the  valley  of  the  Limay.  Fifteen  kilometers  from  this  geo- 
graphical  center,  at  the  other  end  of  Lago  Limay,  the  waters  of 
the  basin,  in  falling  to  the  river  channel  below  the  dam,  will 
generate  80,000  horsepower,  of  which  60,000  should  be  available 
at  the  power-house  or  at  least  50,000  could  be  delivered  for  use 
in  the  city.  Thus  the  conservation  of  the  waters  and  the  ex- 
ploitation  of  the  powér  have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  loca- 
tion  and  development  of  the  industrial  center. 

In  the  region  south  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  water  powers 
are  widely  distríbuted  in  the  drainage  basins  of  several  great 
rivers.    We  shall  consider  only  the  more  conspicuous  ones. 

The  waters  of  the  upper  Rio  Manso  and  of  the  mountain 
slopes  south  of  Tronador  gather  in  Lago  Hess,  whence  the  Rio 
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Manso  flows  with  augmented  volume  to  Lago  Steffen.  From 
the  upper  to  the  lower  lake  the  fali  is  about  220  meters  in  a  dis- 
tance  of  9  kilometers.  The  river  course  is  in  an  extremely 
rugged  canyon  with  many  cascades.  At  a  moderately  low  stage 
oí  the  river,  on  the  içth  of  March,  1913,  the  volume  where  it 
enters  Lago  Steffen  was  found  to  be  38  cubic  meters  a  second. 

We  may  calculate  the  average  volume  of  the  Rio  Manso 
above  Lago  Hess,  including  the  basin  of  Lago  Vidal  Gormaz,  as 
íollows:  The  drainage  area  is  842  square  kilometers.  It  includes 
ali  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  Tronador,  which  are  cov- 
ered  with  glaciers  and  snowfields,  and  an  extensive  area  of  the 
western  Cordillera,  where  the  predpitation  is  particularly  heavy. 
In  contrast  to  this  western  part,  the  eastern  comprises  the  tree- 
less  mountain  slopes  east  of  Lago  Mascardi  and  Lago  Guillelmo. 
The  predpitation  thus  varies  from  about  1,500  to  more  than 
3,000  millimeters  a  year,  and,  as  the  humid  area  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  relatively  arid,  the  average  may  be  assumed  at 
2,700  millimeters.  The  proportion  of  the  run-off  is  large  and  may 
be  taken  at  one-half .  Using  these  data  we  obtain  an  annual  run- 
off  of  1,040,000,000  cubic  meters,  equivalent  to  36  cubic  meters 
per  second. 

The  area  of  the  several  lake  basins  in  the  drainage  area  is  70 
square  kilometers  and  is  entirely  adequate  to  afford  complete 
storage  of  the  waters.  Just  below  the  outlet  of  Lago  Hess  the 
Rio  Manso  begins  its  descent  to  Lago  Steffen  in  a  small  cascade 
over  a  rocky  barrier  which  would  afford  firm  f oundations  for  a 
dam.  A  structure  not  exceeding  10  meters  in  height  would 
control  the  waters.  The  fali  being  200  meters  and  the  volume 
36  meters  per  second,  the  theoretical  energy  of  the  water  in  fall- 
ing  to  Lago  Steffen  is  105,600  horsepower,  and  the  available 
energy  at  the  fali  about  74,000  horsepower.  This  would  be 
reduced  about  2,000  horsepower  if  the  evaporation  from  70 
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square  kilometers  of  water  stored  in  the  lakes  amounted  to  i 
meter  in  depth. 

The  feature  of  thís  project  that  will  occasion  the  heaviest 
expense  will  be  the  installation  of  the  pressure  pipes  in  the  can- 
yon  between  Lago  Hess  and  Lago  Steffen.  The  canyon  is  a 
U-shaped  trough  with  a  precipitous  trench  in  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  bench  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  U  and  runs  along  the 
side  of  the  deeper  gorge,  will  afford  reasonably  accessible  and 
secure  support  for  the  pipe,  but  there  are  many  little  lateral 
canyons,  across  which  it  should  be  carried  on  steel  or  concrete 
girders  or  in  which  it  must  be  allowed  to  f orm  a  siphon,  accord- 
ing  to  the  span  and  relative  cost  of  the  two  methods  of  installa- 
tion. No  one  has  yet  actually  passed  through  the  canyon  from 
one  lake  to  the  other,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  who  has 
been  more  than  halfway  from  Lago  Hess  in  the  course  of  a 
preliminary  inspection,  the  passage  is  not  excessively  difficult, 

Connected  with  the  preceding  power  project  is  another  which 
would  make  use  of  the  fali  of  the  Rio  Manso  from  Lago  Mascardi 
to  Lago  Hess.  The  elevation  of  Lago  Mascardi  is  798  meteis 
above  the  sea;  that  of  Lago  Hess  is  approximately  730,  and  that  of 
Lago  Steffen  is  509.  The  elevation  of  Mascardi  and  Steffen  has 
been  accurately  determined,  and  Lago  Hess  lies  between  the  two 
at  about  the  elevation  given,  as  indicated  by  barometer. 

Of  the  total  fali,  289  meters  from  Mascardi  to  Steffen,  we  have 
taken  220  meters  as  that  part  which  occurs  between  Hess  and 
Steffen;  the  remainder,  69  meters,  would  be  found  between  Mas- 
cardi and  Hess.  The  drainage  basin  of  the  upper  Manso  has  an 
area  of  561  square  kilometers,  including  extreme  differences  of 
precipitation  from  Tronador  on  the  west  to  the  treeless  sierras  on 
the  east.  We  take  the  average  at  2,200  millimeters  per  annum 
and  the  run-off  at  60  per  cent  on  account  of  the  glacial  source  of 
the  main  river  and  the  def orested  condition  of  much  of  the  area. 
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These  assumptions  give  a  mean  flow  of  23.5  cubic  meters  per 
second.  The  theoretical  energy  of  the  fali  of  69  meters  f rom  Lago 
Mascardi  to  Lago  Hess  is  21,000  metríc  horsepower,  and  the 
probable  available  energy  is  14,700.  Deducting  1,600  horsepower 
for  loss  by  evaporation  there  remain  13,100  horsepower.  The 
length  of  pressure  pipe  f  rom  the  dam  site  at  the  outlet  of  Lago 
Mascardi  to  the  discharge  at  Lago  Hess  would  be  10  kilometers. 
The  installation  of  dam  and  pipe  would  be  inexpensive,  and  the 
project  would  be  one  of  the  most  economical  to  exploit 

The  sum  of  the  available  powers  which  the  Manso  should 
yield  between  Lago  Mascardi  and  Lago  Steffen  is  about  87,000 
metric  horsepower.  The  whole  project  is  one  of  the  major  ones 
of  the  region.  The  power  may  be  utilized  on  the  electric  rail- 
way  south  from  Bariloche  to  £1  Bolsón  and  Cholila,  or  at  the 
industrial  city  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  42  kilometers  from  the 
power  site  on  Lago  Steffen.  The  entire  drainage  basin  should  be 
thoroughly  surveyed,  the  dam  sites  should  be  carefully  invés- 
tigated,  and  the  regimen  of  the  river  should  be  continuously 
noted. 

The  Rio  Villegas  is  a  stream  which  rises  in  the  eastern  Cor- 
dillera  on  the  Continental  Divide  and,  flowing  from  the  barren 
heights  of  Cerro  Colorado  and  the  Cordón  Blanco,  descends 
into  the  central  valley  of  the  Andes  and  joins  the  Manso  in  its 
course  to  the  Pacific.  The  upper  valley  of  the  Villegas,  below 
the  precipices  of  the  greater  heights,  is  f  airly  wide,  but  on  issuing 
from  it  into  the  central  valley  the  river  turns  southward  and 
plunges  with  a  heavy  fali  into  a  wild  canyon,  west  of  which  is  the 
gravei  plain  of  the  Pampa  dei  Toro  and  the  broad  depression  of 
the  Canadón  de  las  Moscas.  In  order  to  utilize  the  energy  of 
the  river9s  fali  to  the  highest  practicable  degree,  the  stream 
should  be  dammed  in  its  upper  valley  and  the  water  be  con- 
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ducted  from  the  base  of  the  dam  at  an  elevation  of  972  meteis 
above  seay  via  the  Cafiadón  de  las  Moscas,  to  the  Manso.  The 
length  of  the  pipe  line  would  be  11  kflometers  and  the  fali  486 
meters.  The  proposed  dam  would  be  50  meters  high  and  300 
meters  long  on  top.  It  would  enclose  a  basin  of  2.5  square 
kilometers  superficial  area  and  of  61,875,000  cubic  meters  ca- 
padty. 

Assuming  the  existence  of  the  storage  basin  to  be  created 
by  the  dam,  we  may  calculate  the  power  with  complete  con- 
servation  of  the  run-off  as  follows:  The  drainage  basin  above  the 
reservoir  has  an  area  of  approximately  200  square  kilometers. 
The  precipitation  on  the  heights  of  the  eastern  Cordillera  is 
about  1,800  millimeters,  and  the  run-off  is  about  60  per  cent 
The  total  annual  discharge  is,  then,  216,000,000  cubic  meters. 
The  mean  flow  per  second  would  be  6.8  cubic  meters  and  the 
theoretical  energy  developed  in  the  fali  of  486  meters  would  be 
44,000  horsepower.  Deduction  being  made  for  evaporation  and 
other  losses  incidental  to  the  form  of  installation,  the  project 
would  yield  about  26,000  available  horsepower.  The  construc- 
tion  of  the  dam  would  be  a  costly  item  in  the  development  of 
this  project,  but  without  the  storage  which  the  artificial  re- 
servoir would  afford  only  a  primary  flow  of  about  2  cubic 
meters  per  second  could  be  maintained,  and  the  floods  resulting 
from  the  rapid  run-off  from  the  bare  mountain  heights  would 
render  the  control  of  the  current  difficult. 

The  canyon  of  the  Villegas,  below  the  above-descríbed  storage 
basin,  was  carefully  surveyed  by  Messrs.  Luginbiihl  and  Lewis, 
of  the  Comisión  de  Estúdios  Hidrológicos,  and  four  other  dam 
sites  were  located  by  them,  one  of  which  is  at  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed crossing  of  the  canyon  by  the  electric  railroad  line  from 
Bariloche  to  Coloma  de  16  de  Octubre.  A  dam  installed  there 
would  serve  as  f oundation  for  the  superstructure  of  the  railroad 
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and,  utílizing  only  the  primary  flow  of  the  river,  which  at  that 
point  is  considered  to  amount  to  only  1.5  cubic  meters  per  sec- 
ond,  would  develop  about  675  available  horsepower.  The  canyon 
at  this  point  is  about  700  meters  wide  and  145  meters  deep 
below  the  railroad  grade.  It  is  proposed  that  the  railroad  cars 
shall  be  lowered  on  an  appropriate  platf orm  into  the  canyon 
and  raised  again  on  the  other  side.  The  power  necessary  to 
operate  the  required  inclined  planes  and  cables  might  be  obtained 
by  damming  the  river  at  this  point.  The  dam  would  be  ex- 
posed  in  the  canyon  to  very  heavy  floods  and  would  need  to 
be  very  strongly  constructed  to  withstand  them. 

The  enormous  fali  of  the  Rio  Villegas  immediately  attracts 
attention  to  it  as  a  stream  f rom  which  a  considerable  amount 
of  water  power  should  be  cheaply  secured,  but  preliminary 
consideration  of  the  several  possible  projects  appears  to  in- 
dicate  that  the  amount  of  available  power  would  be  relatively 
small  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  exploitation,  and  that  the 
cost  per  horsepower  would  therefore  be  relatively  large.  It  is 
probable  that  the  development  of  the  Manso  between  Lago 
Mascardi  and  Lago  Steffen  would  prove  more  economicaL 

South  of  the  Villegas  there  are  several  streams  from  which 
water  power  may  be  derived,  but  the  conditions  do  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  favorable.  Thus  the  Rio  Foyel  and  the 
Quemquemtreu  both  rise  in  the  eastern  Cordillera  and  are  subject 
to  extreme  fluctuations  of  volume.  There  are  no  lakes  in  their 
drainage  basins,  and  storage  of  the  waters  would  be  difficult. 
Another  of  these  rivers,  the  Rio  Azul,  gathers  its  waters  from  a 
number  of  small  streams  that  flow  from  the  glaciers  and  snow- 
fields  of  the  high  mountain  group  west  of  El  Bolsón.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  there  exist,  in  those  unexplored  heights,  good  oppor- 
tunities  for  the  development  of  powers  which,  though  individually 
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small,  might  in  the  aggregate,  with  a  fali  of  1,000  meters  or  more, 
yield  a  very  large  amount  of  energy;  but  the  heights  have  never 
been  surveyed  and  the  wfld  canyons  by  which  the  snow-fed  tor- 
rents  descend  to  the  Rio  Azul  are  more  invíting  to  the  alpine 
dimber  than  to  the  engineer  planning  hydro-electric  develop- 
ment  The  Quemquemtreu  and  the  Azul  flow  into  Lago  Puelo, 
a  large  storage  basin  capable  of  being  dammed  at  moderate  ex- 
pense  at  its  western  end,  whence  there  is  a  fali  of  25  meters  to 
Lago  Inferior.  The  volume  of  water  of  the  Rio  Puelo  at  this 
point  includes  not  only  the  two  rivers  already  mentíoned,  but 
also  those  of  the  Rio  Turbio  and  its  tributary  the  Rio  Alerzal, 
both  of  which  are  large  streams.  We  have  no  measurement  of 
the  run-off  from  the  lake,  but  by  calculation  it  is  not  less  than 
40  cubic  meters  per  second  throughout  the  year.  With  a  fali 
of  25  meters  the  corresponding  power  would  be  13,500  metric 
horsepower,  of  which  9,500  horsepower  should  be  available. 
Unf ortunately  the  dam  site  for  this  project  is  in  Argentina  and 
the  base  of  the  fali,  or  the  power  site,  is  in  Chile.  Its  develop- 
ment  would  theref ore  require  an  international  agreement 

The  Rio  Turbio  and  the  Alerzal,  ref  erred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  fali  from  mountains  exceeding  2,000  meters  in  alti- 
tude to  Lago  Puelo,  the  elevation  of  which  is  205  meters.  There 
are  no  doubt  opportunities  for  the  development  of  power  on 
these  streams,  but  they  remain  unknown,  as  the  region  is  diffi- 
cult  of  access  and  covered  with  dense  virgin  forest. 

Lago  Epuyén  and  the  Rio  Epuyén  offer  an  opportunity  for 
the  exploitation  of  power,  which  is  so  centrally  situated  with 
ref erence  to  the  communities  which  will  grow  up  in  El  Bolsón  and 
the  Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  that  it  should  be  carefully  studied.  The 
principal  feature  is  Lago  Epuyén,  which  has  a  superficial  area  of 
18  square  kilometers.  From  it  the  Rio  Epuyén  fiows  eastward  to 
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a  junctíon  with  a  tributary  which  drains  the  Cholila  Basin, 
and  the  combined  waters  then  take  a  northerly  course  through 
an  unusually  narrow  canyon.  A  dam  in  this  canyon  would 
convert  Lago  Epuyén  into  a  storage  basin  capable  of  conserving 
ali  the  waters  of  the  tributary  area,  492  square  kilometers  in  ex- 
tent  The  drainage  area  includes  two  districts  which  are  quite 
distinct  in  the  amount  of  precipitation  they  receive.  One  is  a 
high  mountain  region  of  the  central  Cordillera,  where  the  pre- 
cipitation is  at  least  1,800  millimeters,  whereas  the  other  is 
the  relatively  dry  Qiolila  Basin,  where  it  may  not  exceed  1,000 
millimeters.  The  two  districts  are  about  equal  in  extent,  and 
the  mean  precipitation  for  the  total  area  would  be,  according  to 
the  above  ratios,  1,400  millimeters.  The  run-off  may  be  taken 
at  one-half  of  the  total  precipitation  and  is  then  equivalent  to  10 
cubic  meters  per  second  throughout  the  year. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  water  may  be  used  to  give 
power.  First,  by  erecting  a  dam  in  the  canyon  through  which 
the  river  flows  just  below  Lago  Epuyén.  As  the  canyon  does  not 
exceed  10  meters  in  width  at  the  bottom  and  the  slopes  of  its 
rocky  walls  are  not  less  than  45  degrees,  the  dam  would  be  a 
short  structure,  but  to  give  any  considerable  amount  of  power 
would  necessarily  be  high.  The  outflow  of  10  cubic  meters 
per  second  would  yield  1,000  horsepower  for  each  7.5  meters  in 
height  of  fali.  To  obtain  4,000  theoretical  horsepower  we  must 
theref  ore  have  a  fali  of  30  meters  and  the  dam  would  need  to  be 
more  than  30  meters  high  by  the  amount  of  the  rise  of  the  waters 
in  the  reservoir  above  their  mininuim.  From  this  theoretical 
power  we  should  derive  at  least  2,000  horsepower;  more  could  be 
obtained  if  it  were  thought  advisable  to  increase  the  height  of 
the  dam. 

The  other  method  of  utilizing  the  flow  of  10  cubic  meters 
per  second  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  of  the  Co- 
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misión  de  Estúdios  Hidrológicos,  who  surveyed  this  region.  The 
plan  involves  the  installatíon  in  the  canyon  of  a  low  dam,  of 
sufficient  height  only  to  make  an  effective  storage  reservoir 
of  the  lake.  At  the  opposite,  northwestern  end  of  the  lake  a 
tunnel  of  2.5  kflometers  in  length  would  then  be  driven  through 
the  ridge  to  the  slope  above  Lago  Puelo.  The  tunnel  could 
be  shortened  and  the  height  of  fali  increased  by  increasing  the 
height  of  the  dam  in  the  canyon  at  the  eastern  outlet  At  its 
present  levei  Lago  Epuyén  is  100  meters  above  Lago  Puelo 
and  the  fali  of  10  cubic  meters  per  second  would  have  13,300 
theoretical  horsepower,  or  about  10,000  available  horsepower. 
More  accurate  surveys  than  we  possess  of  the  condi  tions  affect- 
ing  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  are  required  bef ore  it  would 
be  possible  to  calculate  the  levei  at  which  it  should  be  pierced 
and  the  cost  of  the  project.  As  the  site  is  immediately  adjacent 
to  a  center  of  population,  however,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
studied. 

Between  Lago  Epuyén  and  Lago  Kruger  lie  the  headwaters 
of  the  great  Rio  Fetaleufu,  with  Lago  Cholila,  Lago  Rivadavia, 
Lago  Menéndez,  Lago  Fçtalaufquen,  and  Lago  Kruger.  The 
sources  of  the  river  are  in  extensive  snowfields  and  glaciers  of 
the  western  Cordillera  and  are  never-failing.  The  great  lake 
basins,  with  a  superficial  area  of  207  square  kflometers,  have  an 
enormous  storage  capacity,  and  although  the  total  area  of  the 
drainage  basin  is  3,338  square  kflometers,  the  lakes  will  suffice  to 
conserve  ali  the  waste  waters,  provided  each  one  is  utilized  to 
control  the  inflow  which  it  receives. 

There  are  on  the  streams  falling  to  these  lakes  and  at  their 
outlets  opportunities  for  the  exploitation  of  power,  some  of 
which  have  been  noted,  but  which  in  view  of  the  enormous 
energy  developed  by  the  river  Fetaleufu  aí  ter  leaving  Lago 
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Kruger  are  of  comparatively  little  importance  and  may  for  the 
time  being  be  left  out  of  consideratíon.  We  will  therefore  con- 
fine our  attentíon  to  the  power  of  the  Fetaleufu  between  Lago 
Kruger  and  the  Corintos  Valley. 

The  drainage  basin  of  the  Fetaleufu  above  Lago  Kruger 
lies  in  a  region  of  exceedingly  heavy  precipitation.  Four-fif  ths 
of  the  area  is  situated  on  the  high  plateau  of  the  western  Cor- 
dillera,  where  extensive  snowfields  cover  the  summits  and  al- 
most  constant  rain  and  mists  mark  even  the  summer  in  the 
lower  passes.  The  conditions  are  similar  to  those  which  deter- 
mine the  average  precipitation  of  2,700  millimeters  per  annum 
over  the  drainage  basin  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  If  anything  the 
rainfall  and  snowfall  are  heavier  above  Lago  Menéndez.  We 
may  be  sure  that  we  shall  not  err  on  the  side  of  assnming  too 
much  precipitation  if  we  take  it  at  2,700  millimeters.  The  run- 
off  from  the  high,  steep  mountain  slopes,  which  are  in  many 
places  predpitous  from  the  shores  of  the  lakes  up,  may  be  taken 
at  50  per  cent.  Evaporation  from  207  square  kilometers  of  lake 
surface  is  estimated  at  200,000,000  cubic  meters  per  annum. 

Âpplying  these  factors  we  arrive  at  a  mean  annual  discharge 
of  137  cubic  meters  per  second  at  the  outlet  of  Lago  Kruger, 
where  Mr.  Pemberton  measured  a  flow  of  125  cubic  meters  per 
second  at  a  low  stage  of  the  river  in  midsummer  of  191 2.  The 
estimate  of  137  cubic  meters  is  probably  too  low  for  the  average. 
Nevertheless,  proceeding  on  that  basis,  we  have  in  the  fali  of 
103  meters  from  Lago  Kruger  to  Lago  No.  1,  16  kilometers  dis- 
tant,  energy  equal  to  181,300  metríc  horsepower,  of  which  we  may 
estimate  as  available  108,300  metríc  horsepower. 

From  Lago  No.  1  the  Fetaleufu  receives  a  considerable  tribu- 
tary,  which  drains  an  area  of  831  square  kilometers  and  has  a 
probable  mean  volume  of  34  cubic  meters  per  second,  estimated 
on  the  same  moderate  assumptions  as  were  applied  to  the  en- 
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tire  upper  drainage  basin.  The  augmented  mean  volume  is  171 
cubic  meters  per  second,  or  about  that  of  the  Rio  Limay  at 
the  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  176  cubic  meters.  The  two 
drainage  áreas  compare  as  4,054,  the  area  in  square  kilometers 
of  the  Nahuel  Huapí  drainage  basin,  to  4,169,  the  sum  of  3,338 
and  831  square  kilometers. 

From  Lago  No.  1  the  Fetaleufu  flows  a  short  distance  with 
a  fali  of  15  meters  to  Lago  Situadón,  which  is  a  rock-bound 
reservoir  having  a  narrow  outlet  in  a  canyon  at  the  head  of  a 
rapid.  The  fali  is  50  meters  in  the  first  1,500  meters  or  1.5 
kilometers  of  the  course,  and  20  meters  more  in  the  nezt  5.5 
kilometers,  giving  a  total  fali  of  70  meters  in  7  kilometers. 

The  corresponding  theoretical  energy  is  171,600  metric  horse- 
power,  of  which  102,600  horsepower  should  be  available  at  the 
power-house  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Fetaleufu  with  the  Rio 
Corintos,  in  the  western  part  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  16  de 
Octubre. 

The  effective  sum  of  the  two  powers  is  210,900  metric  horse- 

* 

power. 

The  dams  which  will  be  required  to  control  the  fiow  of  the 
waters  may  be  restricted  to  two,  one  at  the  outlet  of  Lago 
Situadón,  the  other  just  below  Lago  Kruger.  Both  of  these 
would  be  located  in  narrow  gorges,  between  walls  and  on  foun- 
dations  of  solid  rock.  The  width  of  the  canyon  below  Lago 
Kruger  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Pemberton  at  100  meters,  and  at 
the  outlet  of  Lago  Situadón  as  less  than  100  meters.  The  depth 
of  the  river  in  the  former  locality  is  12  meters.  In  the  latter 
it  is  undetermined. 

A  different  method  of  control  would  consist  in  placing  low 
dams  at  the  outlets  of  ali  the  lakes  of  the  great  system,  and  so 
distributing  the  conservation  that  each  unit  would  be  of  moderate 
cost  and  easy  to  manage. 
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The  investigatíon  of  this  great  water  power  is  a  problem  of 
the  first  magnitude.  It  representa  one-tenth  of  ali  the  power 
that  may  be  exploited  in  the  region  and,  being  immediately 
accessible  to  the  laigest  and  most  fertile  valley  of  the  Andes, 
favored  by  an  exceptional  climate,  it  has  a  great  potential  value. 
As  compared  with  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  it  is  equally  favorably 
situated  with  reference  to  concentration  of  raw  materiais,  but 
is  some  500  kilometers  f arther  from  the  great  northern  markets. 

South  of  the  valley  of  16  de  Octubre  our  investigations  in- 
elude  only  one  other  water-power  development,  namely,  that 
of  the  Rio  Hielo,  tributaiy  to  the  Rio  Corcovado.  From  the 
point  where  the  Rio  Hielo  and  the  Rio  Frio  join,  the  combined 
waters  flow  into  a  canyon  in  which  they  fali  110  meters  in  12 
kilometers  to  the  Corcovado  Valley.  The  volume  of  the  Rio 
Hielo,  as  measured  by  Mr.  Pemberton,  is  23  cubic  meters  per 
second.  The  drainage  area  of  the  Rio  Hielo  is  440  square  kilo- 
meters and  that  of  the  Rio  Frio  is  525  square  kilometers.  The 
precipitation  in  the  Hielo  basin  may  be  estimated  at  2,500  milli- 
meters,  whereas  in  the  Frio  basin  it  probably  does  not  exceed 
1,200  millimeters.  The  corresponding  run-off  is  estimated  at 
9,020,000,000  and  5)355)00o,ooo  cubic  meters  respectively,  and 
their  sum  is  14,375,000,000  cubic  meters,  equivalent  to  45  cubic 
meters  per  second.  The  conditions  of  storage  are  not  f avorable 
and  it  is  probable  that  one-third  of  the  flow  would  be  lost; 
estimating  on  the  utilization  of  the  other  two-thirds,  or  30  cubic 
meters  per  second,  we  have  a  total  theoretical  energy  of  44,000 
metric  horsepower,  of  which  the  available  proportion,  taken  as 
seven-tenths,  would  be  30,000  metric  horsepower.  The  power 
would  be  made  available  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  the 
entrance  to  the  canyon  below  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Hielo  and 
Rio  Frio,  where  the  gorge  has  a  width  of  but  30  meters  between 
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neaxly  vertical  walls  of  rock.  The  power-plant  would  be  sítuated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Corcovado,  which,  like  that  of  the  16 
de  Octubre,  is  peculiarly  favored  by  climate  and  surroundings  as 
a  center  of  population.  It  is,  however,  the  more  remote  of  the 
two.  There  is  no  other  considerable  water  power  as  yet  known 
to  us  in  the  Corcovado  Valley. 


The  powers  sketched  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  com- 
prising  the  more  conspicuous  of  those  which  are  available  be- 
tween  San  Martin  de  los  Andes  and  the  Rio  Corcovado,  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows: 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  MORE  NOTABLE  POWERS  IN  THE  SECTION 
BETWEEN  SAN  MARTlN  DE  LOS  ANDES  AND  THE  VALLEY 
OF  THE  CORCOVADO 


Lago  Lolog — San  Martin  

Lago  Traful— Rio  Traí  ul  

Rio  Limay  in  the  Segunda  Angostura  

Rio  Manso — Lago  Mascardi — Lago  Steffen  

Rio  Villegas — Rio  Manso  

Lago  Puelo — Lago  Inferior  

Lago  Epuyén — Lago  Puelo  

Rio  Fetaleuf u — Lago  Kruger — Lago  No.  i  

Rio  Fetaleufu — Lago  Situación — Corintos  Valley.  

Rio  Hielo — Corcovado  Valley  

Estimated  total  available  energy  of  some  of  the  more  notable 
power  sites  


Available 

power  (70  per 
ceai  of  tfae 
energjrof  tfae 
fall),in  met- 
ric  bocse- 


20,000 
30,000 
60,000 
87,000 
26yOOO 
9,500 
10,000 
108,300 
102,600 
30,000 


483,400 


SECTION  IV 


LAGO  NAHUEL  HUAPl 

The  National  Park  and  Future  Cities 

Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  has  already  been  the  theme  of  many 
enthusiastic  descriptions,  celebrating  the  majestic  grandeur  of 
the  scenic  features  which  distinguish  it  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  lakes  of  the  world.  The  subject  is  an  alluring  one  and  has 
a  place  even  ín  an  economic  discussion,  the  value  of  scenery  as 
an  attraction  for  tourist  travei  and  a  source  of  income  being  well 
established.  But  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  special  work  on  the 
great  National  Park  of  which  Nahuel  Huapí  is  the  center,  and 
the  fuller  treatment  of  that  subject  may  be  reserved.  It  will 
suffice  to  add  here  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  park,  which  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Director  General  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  Julio  López-Mafián,  and  published  by  the  Ministry,  and 
which  runs  as  follows: 

THE  NATIONAL  PARK  OF  THE  SOUTH 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Ali  the  region  described  is  not  yet  included  in  the  park.  The 
original  nucleus  of  the  National  Park  owes  its  origin  to  the  expert, 
Dr.  Moreno,  who  returned  to  the  nation  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
three  léguas  of  land  which  he  had  received  in  compensatíon  for  his 
services  on  the  Boundary  Commission  with  Chile. 

This  area  and  some  tracts  reserved  around  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 
officially  represent  the  park. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  may  be  classified  as  fiscal 
lands  without  designatíon,  a  small  portion  being  tracts  occupied  by 
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individuais  with  provisional  or  definite  titles.  These  latter  are  not 
important  in  extent,  but  they  have  great  value  on  account  of  their 
locatíons  at  the  most  desirable  and  accessible  points,  and  they  in- 
clude  lands  which  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  park  as  a 
center  for  tourists  and  summer  resorts. 

******** 

Àbove  the  CordQlera  of  the  southern  Andes  rises  the  superb 
volcano,  £1  Tronador.  For  many  centuries  its  fires  have  been  ex- 
tinguished  and  its  slopes  have  been  covered  by  perpetuai  snow.  At 
its  feet,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cordillera,  lie  the  profound  depths  of  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí,  from  whose  shores  virgin  forests  ascend  to  the  gladers 
of  the  sublime  peak.  Among  these  surroundings,  pregnant  with  the 
majesty  of  nature,  was  founded  in  1905  the  National  Park  of  the 
South,  embracing  within  its  limits  Lago  Frias,  to  the  northwest  of  £1 
Tronador,  and  the  pass  of  Pérez  Rosales. 

Following  the  principal  route  between  southern  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina, the  traveler  in  one  day  crosses  the  Cordillera  by  the  pass  of 
Pérez  Rosales  and  descends  to  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  at  Puerto  Blest, 
whence  he  reaches  Baríloche  by  steamer  in  about  four  hours.  There 
he  finds  himself  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the  wooded  Cordillera,  and 
the  grassy  pampas  of  Rio  Negro  open  out  before  him.  In  contrast 
with  the  facility  of  access  to  the  park  from  the  Chilean  side  one  still 
experiences  great  difficulty  and  disoomfort  in  the  journey  across 
the  Argentine  provinces;  but  it  will  not  be  long  to  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  from  San  Antonio  to  the  lake,  which  will  also  make  connec- 
tion  with  the  Southern  Railroad,  thus  uniting  Buenos  Aires  with  the 
Cordillera.   Then  the  journey  will  be  made  comfortably  in  two  days. 

Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  is  the  principal  attraction  of  the  National 
Park.  By  its  beauty  and  by  the  majesty  of  its  scenery  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  best-known  regions  of  the  world.  In  extent  it 
is  comparable  with  Lake  Geneva,  while  in  the  number  and  character 
of  its  branches  it  resembles  Lake  Lucerne.  The  snowy  peaks  lure  the 
mountain  climber  like  those  of  Switzerland,  and  the  high  grani  te 
precipices  which  encircle  the  Golf o  de  la  Tristeza  recall  those  of  the 
well-known  Valley  of  the  Yosemite  in  Califórnia.  Toward  the  north 
and  the  south,  over  the  slopes  of  the  intercordilleran  valleys  in  which 
lie  various  lakes,  extends  the  old  f  orest,  growing  above  dense  masses 
of  shrubs  and  the  graceful  bamboo.  The  explorer  who  leaves  his 
canoe  on  the  shore  and  ascends  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  dense  veg- 
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etation  comes  out  upon  grassy  meadows  dotted  to  the  very  margin 
of  the  snow  with  brilliant  flowers.  Everywhere  the  fragrant  air, 
the  sparkling  waters,  the  shady  glades,  and  the  beautiful  vistas  invite 
to  peace  and  repose. 

The  region  appropriate  to  the  recreation  of  tourists  is  so  extensive 
that  it  is  difficult  to  place  limits  to  the  National  Park,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  take  into  account  other  uses  to  which  the  region  should  be 
put,  and  to  confine  the  park  within  reasonable  bounds.  Qn  this 
account  an  area  is  proposed  equal  to  one-half  that  of  the  Yellowstone 
Park  in  the  United  States,  or  about  440  léguas.  The  northern 
boundary  is  fized  so  as  to  include  Lagos  Villarino,  Falkner,  and  Tra- 
ful.  The  eastern  boundary  should  coincide  with  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Limay  and  the  Continental  Divide  between  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  to  the  south  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  Rio 
Villegas  and  Rio  Manso  may  be  accepted  as  the  southern  limit,  thus 
induding  in  that  portíon  of  the  park  the  beautiful  Lagos  Steffen, 
Martin,  Mascardi,  Hess,  and  Fonck,  with  various  other  smaller 
ones.  Qn  the  west  remains  the  Chilean  boundary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Argentine  National  Park  may  be  joined  by  a  Chilean  Na- 
tional Park  eztending  over  the  adjacent  ridges. 

Within  the  area  indicated  opportunity  may  be  found  for  the 
development  of  ali  the  activities  which  should  be  established  in  a 
park  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

In  the  region  about  this  portíon  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  acces- 
sible  by  railroad  and  by  automobiles,  summer  resorts  may  be  located, 
with  hotéis,  villas,  and  amusements  of  ali  kinds.  The  penínsulas 
of  San  Pedro  and  Llao  Llao,  south  of  the  lake  and  two  to  f our  léguas 
west  of  Bariloche,  lend  themselves  especially  to  the  location  of  a  sum- 
mer colony.  By  means  of  steamers  and  launches  the  most  hidden 
corners  of  the  lake  will  become  accessible,  and  in  their  seclusion  small 
cottages  will  be  established  by  those  who  seek  the  solitude  of  tranquil 
nature. 

From  a  point  north  of  the  lake  a  route  for  automobiles  will  extend 
to  Lagos  Traful,  Villarino,  and  Falkner,  and  from  thence  beyond  the 
park  limits  to  San  Martin  de  los  Andes.  The  tourist  who  may  wish 
to  return  from  Lago  Traful  without  retracing  his  steps  may  go  by 
launch  on  that  lake  to  the  valley  of  the  limay  and  along  that 
valley  by  automobile  to  the  San  Antonio  Railroad,  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive,  by  the  same  valley  to  the  Southern  Railroad  at  Neuquén. 

To  the  south  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  a  road  eztends  longitudinally 
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through  the  central  valley  of  tbe  Cordillera,  running  past  Lagoa 
Gutierrez,  Mascardi,  and  Guillelmo.  In  its  extension  it  reaches 
Cholila,  Leleque,  and  the  Colónia  16  de  Octubre.  The  traveler  may 
cross  into  Chile  by  the  Cochamó  pass. 

A  central  point  fot  the  tourists  and  alpinista  will  be  estahlished 
in  a  valley  at  the  eastem  base  of  El  Tronador,  in  the  Seno  de  la 
Trinidad,  where  at  present  scarce  a  trace  of  human  íoot  is  to  be 
found,  so  retired  and  hidden  it  lies  between  high  peaks  and  imposing 
precípices,  its  forests  crowned  by  gladers.  Here  three  roads  will 
join.  The  northera  one,  leaving  Puerto  Blest  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí 
or  the  pass  of  Perez  Rosales  on  the  Chilean  boundary,  will  pass  by 
Lago  Frias  and  on  to  the  Seno  de  la  Trinidad;  a  second,  following 
the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Manso,  will  continue  toward  the  south  to 
Lago  Mascardi;  while  the  last  and  most  picturesque  of  the  three 
will  descend  castward  by  the  grani  te  precípices  whích  tower  above 
Lago  Frey,  to  the  Golfo  de  la  Tristeza  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  From 
the  Seno  de  la  Trinidad  the  tourist  may  ascend  the  heights  which 
surround  El  Tronador,  to  admire  that  monarch  of  the  Cordillera 
across  the  Paso  de  las  Nubes  (Pass  of  the  Clouds),  or  may  climb,  by 
the  gladers  and  snowfields  of  the  grand  peak,  to  the  final  precípices 
of  the  summit.  To  the  present  time  no  man  has  placed  foot  on  the 
peak  itself .  To  the  south  of  El  Tronador  he  who  studies  the  journeys 
of  Menendez  may  find  the  traO  which  he  followed  and  may  by  bis 
own  exertions  learn  better  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  conquered  by 
that  intrepid  explorer,  with  courage  and  devotion  to  his  cause. 


What  is  a  National  Park?  A  wild  region  destined  for  the  pleas- 
ure  of  the  huntsman  or  occasional  mountain  climber  who  may  have 
a  desire  to  confront  the  difficulties  of  desolate  peaks?  This  is  a  com- 
mon  conception  but  one  entirely  without  reason.  A  National  Park 
is  an  area  reserved  by  the  State  for  the  pleasure  and  welfare  of  ali 
the  people.  It  is  thus  reserved  in  order  that  no  individual  can  pre- 
veni others  from  its  enjoyment,  and  in  order  to  preserve  in  its  nat- 
ural condition  everything  which  conduces  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Different  nations  have  diverse  habits — a  National  Park  should 
develop  according  to  those  of  tbe  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Only 
we  may  assume  that  ali  feel  pleasure  before  the  beauties  of  sparkling 
waters  and  forest  shades  and  experience  an  exaltation  at  the  sight 
of  imposing  precípices  and  snow-covered  peaks.   On  this  account  a 
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Coihué  (Nothofagus  dombeyi),  characlerístic  growlh  and  foliage.  "Viete  in  lhe 
forest  near  Puerto  Blest  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapf.  Eleóafíon  abooe  sea  800 
meien.  Locathn  In  a  theliered  valleg  at  tkc  eastern  base  o/the  Cordillerm  de 
los  Andes.    Camera  incllncd  upward. 
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region  characterized  by  such  features  is  evidently  destined  for  a  Na- 
tional Park.  Thus  the  United  States  has  the  Yellowstone  Park,  that 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  of  Mount  Rainier  and  its  glaciers,  with 
various  smaller  ones,  and  thus  Argentina  should  have  its  National 
Park  of  the  north,  in  the  region  of  the  falis  of  the  Iguazú,  and  its 
National  Park  of  the  south,  about  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  £1  Tro- 
nador. 

The  development  of  the  park  depends  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
Argentine  people,  and  through  the  médium  of  the  Congress  these  can 
establish  the  conditíons  which  may  bring  it  about.  The  necessity 
for  making  roads  and  paths  and  establishing  communication  by 
steamers  and  launches  on  the  lakes  is  evident.  Accommodations 
must  be  built  for  tourists,  induding  one  central  hotel  and  various 
smaller  ones.  For  the  rich,  who  desire  summer  houses  with  gar- 
dens  and  lawns,  the  law  should  provide  conditíons  which  permit 
the  occupation  of  appropriate  lots  for  a  long  period  without  detriment 
to  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  preserve  the  beauty  which 
gives  a  pleasure  to  ali.  The  individual  who  held  a  limited  title  or 
right  of  occupation  during  his  lifetime,  or  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
could  build  his  house  and  adorn  his  property  according  to  his  taste 
and  the  general  regulations.  In  order  that  the  sum  invested  in  im- 
provements  should  not  be  lost  the  law  could  establish  that,  at  the 
termination  of  occupation  by  one  tenant,  he  who  succeeds  should 
pay  the  cost  of  improvements  minus  a  depreciation  determined  by 
regulation  or  by  a  commission.  This,  for  example,  is  the  system  fol- 
lowed  in  Austrália,  of  leasing  fiscal  lancis  for  long  terms. 

For  the  majority  of  people  who  have  not  the  means  to  establish 
their  own  houses  the  administration  of  the  park  itself  should  con- 
struct  modest  cottages  in  groups,  placed  on  well-selected  sites,  and 
should  lease  them  for  a  month  or  more  at  a  rental  which  would  pay 
for  their  maintenance  in  good  condition.  Also  camping  should  be 
permitted,  in  tents  which  might  be  private  or  rented  by  the  admin- 
istration, with  the  object  that  ali  who  could  make  a  trip  to  the  park 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  remain  under  conditíons  and  at  a  cost 
of  living  which  they  find  convenient. 

Ali  these  conditíons  of  enjoyment  of  the  park  must  imperatívely 
comply  with  necessary  regulations  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  spot;  but  within  these  restrictíons  ali  the  enjoyment 
which  the  customs  of  the  nation  prescribe  should  be  permitted. 
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Future  Cities 

Accurate  surveys  of  the  city  sites  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
preliminary  studies,  have  been  indicated  as  desirable,  are  in  prog- 
ress  and  will  be  made  the  basis  of  fuller  reports.  The  statement 
now  appropriate  is  the  outline  of  the  development  of  Communica- 
tions and  industries  to  which  the  geographic  f eatures  will  nat- 
urally  give  rise. 

Under  the  existing  statute,  which  provides  íot  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  railroad  from  San  Antonio  across  the  continent,  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapí  is  the  terminus  of  that  line.  It  is  therefore  of 
moment  to  know  what  may  be  the  opportunities  which  should 
be  grasped,  what  the  existing  conditíons  which  should  be  changed, 
what  the  development  which  should  be  promoted,  in  order  to 
give  the  district  the  highest  importance  and  the  railroad  the 
largest  traffic.  The  subject  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Ramos-Mexía,  under  whose  orders  special  investigations  were 
made  of  the  branches  and  connecting  lines  of  the  railroad,  in- 
cluding  the  international  extension  to  Valdivia,  in  Chile,  and  also 
of  the  practicable  sites  for  centers  of  tourist  travei  as  well  as  for 
an  industrial  city  which  should  become  the  center  of  manufac- 
turing  and  traffic.  Extended  reports  have  been  prepared  or  are 
in  preparation  on  these  projects.  The  full  consideration  of  the 
engineering*  and  other  economic  aspects  will  be  presented  in  the 
second  volume,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  technical  reports.  An 
outline  is  given  here. 

In  contrast  to  the  profound  fiords  and  dense  f orests  of  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake  is  marked  by  relatively  low  shores  and  grassy  pampas. 
The  scenes  are  utterly  unlike  and  their  uses  equally  different. 
Rest  and  recreation  are  as  natural  in  the  one  environment  as  are 
activity  and  business  in  the  other.   The  boundary  line  between 
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A_  ViBcy  of  tbe  Rio  Linuy.  Looking  soulhwcst  up.lram  tow.cd  Ugo  N.hutl  Hu.p[  from  a  point  ij  kilomettB  belo*  Ihil 
B.   Pucblo  <le  Builoche  un  Lago  Nnfaucl  Huipl  •rílh  tbc  snow-oovmd  bcighu  ol  Ibt  Ando  in  the  diiUm*.    Looking  northwist. 
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the  two  is  clearly  drawn  across  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  through  the 
village  of  San  Carlos  or  Bariloche.* 

Bariloche  is  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  at 
the  point  where  the  slopes  of  a  high  hill  known  as  Ottoshôhe 
descend  to  the  ravine  of  a  large  brook,  the  Nirícó.f  The  lake 
shore  here  presents  two  terraces,  a  lower  one  in  general  10  to  15 
meters  above  the  lake,  and  an  upper  one  20  to  30  meters  higher. 
Both  terraces  were  covered  with  shrubs  and  ciprés  as  late  as  1900 
but  are  now  cleared  except  for  a  f ew  bushes  and  some  planted 
poplars  and  fruit  trees.  On  this  site  Bariloche  was  laid  out 
on  a  rectangular  system,  with  streets  running  parallel  to  and 
directly  away  f rom  the  lake.  No  consideration  was  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  streets,  directed  straight  up  the  face  of  the  slope 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  terrace,  are  too  steep  to  ascend  even 
with  a  team  of  horses  and  an  empty  wagon.  A  rearrangement 
of  streets  and  lots  is  theref ore  one  of  the  needs  of  the  place,  and  for 
convenience  and  attractiveness  the  new  plan  should  conform  to 
the  contours  of  the  site.  The  lower  terrace  extends  a  kilometer 
and  a  half  along  the  lake  and  is  200  to  300  meters  wide.  The  flat 
surf ace  is  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  business  section  of 
a  summer  resort  which  is  to  serve  as  the  entrance  to  the  National 
Park,  including  the  railroad  stations  for  passengers  or  freight  and 
a  pier  for  steamers.  The  upper  terrace  and  the  sunny  sheltered 
slopes  of  Ottoshôhe  offer  sites  for  summer  residences  and  for 
a  hotel  suited  to  those  who  may  wish  to  enjoy  the  delight/ul 
atmosphere  of  the  region  without  going  farther  from  railroad 
communication.   Their  number  will  be  large,  considering  the 

*  "San  Carlos,"  the  name  given  in  the  reporta  and  maps  iasued  by  the  Argentine 
and  Chilean  oommissions  engaged  in  the  surveys  of  the  international  boundary.  "Bari- 
loche," a  corniption  of  Vuriloche,  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe  which  lived  in  the  Cor- 
dillera  aouth  of  Mount  Tronador  about  1600  áj>.,  embodied  with  the  erroneous  apelling 
in  the  decree  establiahing  the  town. 

t  "Niricó,"  an  Indian  name  composed  of  Niri,  the  name  of  the  small  tree  Noíhofagtu 
antárctica,  and  câ,  water. 
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customs  of  the  Argentine  people.  The  season  in  Bariloche  will 
begin  earlier  and  continue  later  than  in  the  Cordillera.  As  Lago 
Nahuel  Huapf  compares  with  Lake  Lucerne,  so  may  Bariloche 
compare  with  the  city  of  Lucerne  as  a  tourist  resort. 

The  immediate  site  of  lower  Bariloche  is  unfortunately  ex- 
posed  to  strong  and  almost  constant  winds,  which  blow  down  the 
lake  and  throw  heavy  breakers  on  the  lee  shore.  For  this  rea- 
son  alone  the  lower  terrace  and  unprotected  parts  of  the  upper 
terrace  are  unsuited  to  pleasure  residences.  Beyond  Bariloche, 
farther  west  along  the  lake  shore,  the  conditions  improve.  Af  ter 
narrowing  where  Ottoshõhe  rises  more  steeply  from  the  lake  the 
terrace  widens  again  and,  being  protected  from  the  wind  by 
trees  and  undulations,  includes  some  charming  ineadows,  which 
extend  nearly  to  the  Arroyo  Gutiérrez. 

The  Arroyo  Gutiérrez,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  flows  some  4  kilometers  along  the  lake  shore,  through 
rather  a  sterile  gravei  plain  which  stretches  past  Puerto  Moreno. 
Crossing  it  we  come  to  a  district  comprisijig  three  penínsulas, 
the  Penínsulas  Campanário,  San  Pedro,  and  Llao  Llao,  which 
are  destined  to  become  summering  places  of  notable  wealth  and 
importance.  The  three  penínsulas  represent  three  parallel  ranges 
of  hills  that  trend  northwestward  and  enclose  the  Brazo  Cam- 
panário, lying  northeast  of  the  Península  Campanário,  and  the 
two  Lagos  Moreno  Este  and  Moreno  Oeste,  which  are  sur- 
rounded  on  the  north  by  the  Penínsulas  Campanário  and  Llao 
Llao,  while  south  of  them  extend  the  precipices  of  Cerro  López, 
a  thousand  meters  high. 

The  three  penínsulas  are  híghly  diversified  by  hills  and  hol- 
lows  and  are  picturesquely  broken  in  coast  line.  They  include 
wide  áreas  of  good  soil  and  offer  extremely  desirable  sites  for 
summer  villas.  The  two  Lagos  Moreno  are  so  enclosed  and 
sheltered  as  to  be  suitable  for  aquatic  sports.  The  lake  shores 
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resemble  the  rocky  coast  of  Maine,  where  resorts  such  as  Mount 
Desert  have  become  established.  Immediately  south  of  them 
are  the  majestk  gray  precipices  of  Cerro  López,  and  f rom  certain 
points  on  the  península  of  Llao  Llao  may  be  had  distant  views  of 
£1  Tronador,  seen  between  the  canyon  walls  of  the  Golfo  de  la 
Tristeza.  At  one  of  these  places  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  central 
hotel,  and  the  f urther  plan  is  to  permit  the  acquisition  of  villa 
sites  under  conditions  which  shall  equally  protect  the  title  of 
the  Government,  the  purposes  of  the  National  Park,  and  the 
rights  of  the  occupant.  There  are  but  few  localities  anywhere 
which  offer  greater  opportunities  for  healthf ul  recreation  and  the 
enjoyinent  of  villa  life  in  a  setting  of  the  most  magnificent  scenery. 

Beyond  this  easily  accessible  and  charming  locality  lie  the 
deeper  canyons  into  which  penetrate  the  arms  of  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí,  the  dense  forests,  and  the  snowy  heights  dominated  by 
£1  Tronador.  For  the  present  we  turn  away  f rom  them  to  con- 
sider  the  more  utilitarian  aspects  of  the  region  in  general. 

The  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  is  a  geographic  center  at 
which  the  routes  from  various  directions  necessarily  meet  be- 
cause  the  disposition  of  valleys  and  moimtains  so  determines. 
Directed  from  the  east  toward  the  lake  the  railroad  from  San 
Antonio  finds  a  way  by  passes  and  canyons  through  the  plateaus 
of  western  Rio  Negro  and  descends  to  the  lake  shore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Nirihuau;  thence  one  branch  proceeds  westward 
to  Bariloche  and  the  other  northeastward  to  the  near-by  outlet 
of  the  lake.  Here  the  Rio  Limay  issues,  and  its  valley,  extending 
400  kilometers  northeastward,  affords  a  direct  line  for  railroad 
construction  to  a  junction  with  the  Ferrocarril  Sud  at  Neuquén. 
Swinging  from  the  outlet  westward  around  the  northern  shore  of 
the  lake,  the  transcontinental  line  will  extend  by  an  easy  pass 
across  the  Andes  to  Valdivia,  and  a  branch  will  be  thrown  out 
from  it  to  San  Martin  de  los  Andes  in  the  north.   If  we  would 
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approach  these  routes  to  San  Antonio,  to  Neuquén,  or  to  Val- 
divia from  the  south,  we  might  come  either  across  the  Pampa  of 
Nahuel  Huapí,  following  a  long-established  trail  from  the  terri- 
tory  of  Chubut,  or  by  the  central  valley  of  the  Andes  along  the 
mule  track  that  skirts  Lago  Gutiérrez.  In  any  case  the  road 
leads  to  the  outlet  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  as  inevitably  as 
the  old  trails  and  the  present  great  raflroad  routes  to  Chicago 
skirt  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  This  center  is  the 
site  chosen  for  the  industrial  city  of  Nahuel  Huapí. 

In  November,  1912,  the  then  Minister  of  Public  Works  gave 
instructions  for  the  examination  of  the  coast  of  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  and  the  vicinity,  to  secure  data  according  to  which  the 
site  of  the  terminal  city  of  the  San  Antonio  Railroad  might  be 
selected.  As  was  customary  with  the  Minister,  he  threw  out 
the  idea  in  general  terms  in  conversation,  and,  important  though 
the  matter  was,  no  written  instructions  were  ever  given.  He 
indicated,  however,  that  the  site  to  be  selected  should  be  ade- 
quate  for  the  development  of  a  city  of  notable  importance,  ade- 
quate  to  concentrate  within  itself  the  principal  manufacturing 
industries  which  should  develop  by  the  application  of  hydro- 
electric  power  to  the  utilization  of  the  raw  materiais  which  the 
country  affords.  In  January,  1913,  a  preliminary  report  was 
made  and  there  followed,  on  the  26th  of  February,  a  Presidential 
decree  which  named  as  a  commission  to  report  on  the  city  Dr. 
Isidoro  Ruiz  Moreno,  Director  General  of  Terri tones;  Senor 
Décio  Severini,  Director  General  of  Irriga  tion;  and  Sefior  Pablo 
Noguez,  Director  General  of  Railroads.  Mr.  Willis  was  in- 
structed  by  the  terms  of  the  same  decree  to  assist  the  commis- 
sion with  ali  the  data  in  his  control.  He  accordingly  prepared 
maps  of  the  site  and  its  development,  as  seemed  to  him  to  con- 
form  best  with  the  original  intention  of  the  Minister,  and  sub- 
mitted  them  with  a  report  to  the  commission,  which  adopted 
them  without  change. 
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The  site  of  the  dty  is  located  on  the  Limay  just  below  the 
point  where  it  leaves  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí.  An  outline  of  the 
piau  of  the  streets,  the  railroad  connections,  and  the  extent  of 
the  artificial  lakes,  Lago  Limay  and  the  Reserva  dei  Nirihuau, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  map  of  the  proposed  development 
of  towns  and  railroads  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí. 

The  reasons  which  influenced  the  Minister  to  give  instruc- 
tions  for  the  selection  of  the  site  of  a  manufacturing  dty  were 
those  of  a  far-sighted  statesman.  He  foresaw  that  the  conjunc- 
tion  of  raw  materiais,  abundant  dectro-motive  power,  and  the 
great  market  of  the  agricultural  provinces  of  Argentina  must 
sooner  or  later  give  rise  to  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Cor- 
dillera,  and  he  wisely  proposed  that  the  future  devdopment 
should  be  directed  by  plans  based  upon  appropriate  investiga- 
tions.  The  facts  of  the  situation  as  they  were  then  understood 
may  be  summed  up  as  folio  ws: 

Argentine  imports  in  191 2  amounted  to  76,000,000  pounds 
sterling.  Of  this  gross  total  textíles  were  £15,500,000,  timber 
and  wood  products  nearly  £2,000,000,  paper  nearly  £2,000,000, 
and  leather  goods  £780,000.  For  the  manufactured  goods  com- 
prised  in  these  classes,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  ali  her  imports,  Argentina  produced  the  essential  raw 
materiais  in  greater  or  less  quantity.  Thus  of  raw  wool  she 
shipped  in  1910  to  the  United  Kingdom  an  amount  valued  at 
£1,261,000  and  she  recdved  in  the  same  year  woolen  goods 
imported  at  £1,653,000.  She  still  continues  to  be  an  essen- 
tially  pastoral  and  agricultural  country,  and  her  chief  re- 
sources  will  always  lie  in  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits;  but 
her  absolute  dependence  on  Europe  as  regareis  manufactured 
goods  will  not  continue  indefinitdy.  Her  home  market  will 
grow  with  the  increase  in  population  and  with  the  devdopment 
of  the  class  of  small  landed  proprietors,  which  natural  economic 
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laws  are  inevitably  bringing  about  and  which  wise  patríots  aie 
striving  to  promote.  That  market  is  already  being  entered  by 
home  manufactureis  using  costly  imported  coal.  Water  power 
may  be  substituted  for  coal  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí — no  íarther 
from  Buenos  Aires  than  St  Louis  from  New  York — where  the 
raw  materiais  are  produced,  where  the  climate  is  favorable  and 
the  environment  an  attractive  one  for  energetic  people  of  the 
northern  industrial  nations.  It  may  be  foreseen  that  at  no 
distant  date  the  hydro-electric  power  of  the  Limay  may  be 
utilized  in  producing  woolen  textiles  and  knit  goods  from  the 
fine  merino  wools  of  Rio  Negro  and  Neuquén;  other  woolen 
products  from  the  coarser  wools  of  Chubut  and  Santa  Cruz; 
leather  goods  from  the  hides  from  the  refrigerating  plants; 
furniture  and  other  wood  products,  including  chemicalsy  from 
the  beech  forests,  which  are  best  adapted  to  manufacture  on  the 
spot;  and  nitrates  for  fertilizers  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  analysis  of  the  resources  of  Rio  Negro,  Neuquén,  and 
Chubut,  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  volume,  shows  that  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  raw  materiais  available  for  con- 
centration  at  Nahuel  Huapí  are  already  quite  sufficient  to  give 
employment  to  any  works  likely  to  be  inaugurated  there.  Com- 
munications are  being  established,  the  power  awaits  exploi- 
tation,  the  market  exists  within  a  high  tariff  wall,  and  the 
Government  wishes  to  encourage  manuf acturing. 

Such  are  the  considerations  that  led  to  the  study  of  the 
project  for  an  industrial  city,  which  should  be  founded  on  the 
permanent  economic  basis  of  Argentine  resources  and  pros- 
perity.  The  requirements  of  the  future  city,  and  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  region  imposed  certain  limitations  on  the  selection. 
They  may  be  stated  as  folio  ws: 

(1)  The  site  must  be  on  or  easily  accessible  to  the  railroad. 

(2)  The  site  must  be  on  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  or  on  navigable 
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waters  connected  with  the  lake,  so  that  it  shall  be  accessible  by 
steamer. 

(3)  The  site  should  be  favorably  conditioned,  by  topographic 
character,  soil,  and  drainage,  for  the  construction  of  streets,  the 
erection  of  buildings,  and  the  maintenance  of  hygienic  con- 
ditions. 

(4)  A  good  water  supply,  at  moderate  cost,  should  be  assured 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  for  manufacturing,  and  for  city 
purposes  for  fire  protection,  parks,  etc. 

(5)  Taking  into  account  the  strong  winds  which  blow  almost 
constantly  down  the  canyon  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  a  sheltered 
position  should  be  secured. 

(6)  Considering  that  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  the  surround- 
ing  region  are  destined  to  become  the  National  Park,  it  is  de- 
sirable  to  locate  the  city  where  the  buildings  and  activities  of  a 
manufacturing  place  may  not  intrude  upon  the  observation  of 
tourists  or  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  Bariloche  does  not  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions  in  any  satisfactory  degree.  It  is  on  a  branch,  12  kilo- 
meters  from  the  main  railroad  line.  The  site  is  too  small  in 
area.  It  is  on  a  lee  shore,  difficult  to  land  at  even  behind  a  pier, 
and  unsuitable  for  loading  and  unloading  boats.  It  is  exposed 
to  the  severest  winds.  Finally,  it  is  at  the  very  entrance  to  the 
National  Park. 

A  careful  study  of  the  lake  shore  revealed  similar  grave  ob- 
jections  to  every  site  immediately  on  the  lake. 

On  surveying  the  valley  of  the  Limay,  it  was  found  that  a 
dam  located  in  the  Segunda  Angostura,  a  canyon  15  kilometers 
below  Nahuel  Huapí  and  built  to  a  height  of  35  meters  above  the 
river,  would  form  an  artificial  lake,  Lago  Limay,  which  would  be 
confluent  with  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  at  the  common  levei  of  770 
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meters  above  the  sea  and  would  leave  between  the  two  lakes  a 
plain,  having  an  area  oí  about  1,100  hectares  (4.4  square  miles), 
which  would  meet  in  every  respect  the  requirements  of  the 
future  city. 

The  transcontinental  railroad  can  readily  be  built  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  plain  and  would  there  have  a  junction  with 
the  line  to  Neuquén. 

The  canal  formed  by  the  Rio  Limay  between  Lago  Nahuel 
Huapí  and  Lago  Limay  would  afford  access  for  ali  kinds  of  boats 
to  wharves  located  at  the  head  of  Lago  Limay  in  perf ectly  quiet 
waters. 

The  plain  has  a  gentle  slope  toward  the  proposed  Lago  limay 
and  fulfills  the  conditions%required  for  streets,  sewers,  and  foun- 
dations. 

An  abundant  water  supply  may  be  provided  and  maintained 
at  moderate  cost  by  damming  the  Rio  Nirihuau  at  an  appro 
priate  point,  so  as  to  create  the  Reserva  Nirihuau  at  about  the 
levei  of  the  city,  and  establish  by  the  overflow  of  the  stream  a 
power  suffident  to  pump  the  supply  to  a  high-service  reservoir. 

The  site  is  protected  from  winds  by  the  terminal  moraine 
which  lies  between  it  and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  and  which  is  from 
60  to  70  meters  above  the  lake  levei. 

The  moraine  also  entirely  shuts  out  any  view  of  the  site 
from  visitors  en  route  to  the  National  Park. 

The  creation  of  Lago  Limay  will  produce  a  fali  in  the  river, 
which,  taking  the  average  flow  of  the  last  ten  years,  will  give 
theoretically  80,000  horsepower,  yielding  in  the  city,  12  kilo- 
meters  from  the  power-house,  probably  50,000  horsepower,  con- 
stantly  available. 

With  the  map  of  the  site  and  its  environment  in  hand  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  city  was  prepared,  a  skeleton  of  which, 
consisting  of  the  principal  streets  and  avenues,  is  shown  in  the 
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region  characterized  by  such  features  is  evidently  destíned  for  a  Na- 
tional Park.  Thus  the  United  States  has  the  Yellowstone  Park,  that 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  of  Mount  Rainier  and  its  glaciers,  with 
various  smaller  ones,  and  thus  Argentina  should  have  its  National 
Park  of  the  north,  in  the  region  of  the  falis  of  the  Iguazú,  and  its 
National  Park  of  the  south,  about  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  and  £1  Tro- 
nador. 

The  development  of  the  park  depends  upon  the  wishes  of  the 
Argentine  people,  and  through  the  médium  of  the  Congress  these  can 
establish  the  conditions  which  may  bring  it  about.  The  necessity 
for  making  roads  and  paths  and  establishing  communication  by 
steamers  and  launches  on  the  lakes  is  evident.  Accommodations 
must  be  built  for  tourists,  induding  one  central  hotel  and  various 
smaller  ones.  For  the  rich,  who  desire  summer  houses  with  gar- 
dens  and  lawns,  the  law  should  provide  conditions  which  permit 
the  occupation  of  appropriate  lots  for  a  long  period  without  detriment 
to  the  obligation  of  the  Government  to  preserve  the  beauty  which 
gives  a  pleasure  to  ali.  The  individual  who  held  a  limited  title  or 
right  of  occupation  during  his  lif etime,  or  for  a  period  of  thirty  years, 
could  build  his  house  and  adorn  his  property  according  to  his  tas  te 
and  the  general  regulations.  In  order  that  the  sum  invested  in  im- 
provements  should  not  be  lost  the  law  could  establish  that,  at  the 
termination  of  occupation  by  one  tenant,  he  who  succeeds  should 
pay  the  cost  of  improvements  minus  a  depreciation  determined  by 
regulation  or  by  a  commission.  This,  for  example,  is  the  system  fol- 
lowed  in  Austrália,  of  leasing  fiscal  lands  for  long  terms. 

For  the  majority  of  people  who  have  not  the  means  to  establish 
their  own  houses  the  administration  of  the  park  itself  should  con- 
struct  modest  cottages  in  groups,  placed  on  well-selected  sites,  and 
should  lease  them  for  a  month  or  more  at  a  rental  which  would  pay 
for  their  maintenance  in  good  conditíon.  Also  camping  should  be 
permitted,  in  tents  which  might  be  private  or  rented  by  the  admin- 
istration, with  the  object  that  ali  who  could  make  a  trip  to  the  park 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  remain  under  conditions  and  at  a  cost 
of  living  which  they  find  convenient. 

Ali  these  conditions  of  enjoyment  of  the  park  must  imperatively 
comply  with  necessary  regulations  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  spot;  but  within  these  restrictions  ali  the  enjoyment 
which  the  customs  of  the  nation  prescribe  should  be  permitted. 
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accompanying  map.  The  natural  f eatures  were  carefully  studied 
and  the  plan  was  adapted  to  them.  Four  distinct  sections  of 
the  city  were  indica ted: 

(1)  The  section  of  manufacturíng  establishments,  located 
next  to  the  Rio  Limay,  in  the  section  most  accessible  to  rail- 
road  spurs  and  wharves  and  most  easily  supplied  with  water. 

(2)  The  section  of  working  men's  dwellings,  stores,  and  busi- 
ness,  extending  from  the  factory  section  northwest  across  the 
central  avenue  which  runs  northeast  from  the  railroad  station 
to  the  main  plaza. 

(3)  A  residence  section  in  the  northwest. 

(4)  Railroad  yards  and  military  reserve  southwest  of  the 
railroad. 

The  design  of  streets  and  blocks  of  houses  was  drawn  up  for 
each  section  according  to  the  economic  and  hygienic  require- 
ments  which  should  control  its  plan  for  the  particular  use  im- 
plied.  The  water-supply,  sewer,  and  park  systems  were  outlined, 
and  in  various  details  this  preliminary  plan  was  made  as  com- 
plete as  the  available  data  allowed. 

It  was  shown  that  the  área  considered  would  accommodate 
a  population  of  40,000  persons,  and  that  the  adjacent  áreas  in 
the  valley  of  the  Arroyo  Chacabuco  or  about  Lago  Limay  would 
allow  an  increase  to  more  than  100,000. 

The  report  closed  with  the  following  statement:  "The  city 
which  has  thus  been  projected  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Dr.  Ramos-Mexía,  is  designed 
to  become  the  principal  center  of  population  and  manufacturíng 
in  the  Andean  Cordillera  south  of  Mendoza.  In  it,  by  the  rail- 
road from  San  Antonio  from  the  east  and  its  branches  from  the 
south,  west,  and  north,  there  will  be  concentrated  ali  the  products 
of  the  Pampas  and  of  the  Cordillera.  In  this  city  any  raw 
materiais  imported  from  Chile  may  first  be  converted  into  arti- 
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cies  for  Argentine  use.  The  commerce  in  products  of  wood, 
wool,  meat,  and  hides,  the  transforma  tion  of  the  raw  materiais 
into  manufactured  articles,  and  the  accessory  industries  will 
develop  about  the  terminus  of  the  railroad.  There  capital  will 
be  invested  and  a  prosperous  community  will  develop  on  the 
chosen  site.  The  plan  should  be  so  executed  as  to  provide  not 
only  for  the  necessities  but  also  for  the  attractions  of  the  dty 
of  Nahuel  Huapí,  in  order  that  by  its  wealth  and  beauty  it  may 
rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  Argentine  Republic." 
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REPORT  ON  SAMPLES  OF  WOOD  FROM  THE  ANDES  OF 
NORTHERN  PATAGONIA  BY  THE  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
LABORATORY,  HOWARD  F.  WEISS,  DIRECTOR,  FOREST 
SERVICE,  U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1913. 

Henry  E.  Gukfan's  Report.  April  8, 1913 

Memorandum 

In  ref erence  to  the  shipment  of  Argentine  woods,  complete  descrip- 
tíon  of  which  is  given  in  Miss  Gerry's  report,  "A  preliminary 
microscopical  examinatíon  of  certain  Argentine  woods  in  respect  to 
their  ptdp-making  qualities"  (copy  attached) : 

No  cooking  or  grinding  tests  have  been  applied  to  any  of  these 
woods,  and  the  following  conclusions  are  based  on  the  appearance 
of  the  specimens  submitted  and  the  microscopical  examina tions  given 
them.  It  was  not  feasible  to  carry  out  actual  ptdp-making  tests, 
owing  to  the  small  amounts  furnished  for  each  of  the  species. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  may  be  proposed  to  establish  pulp 
and  paper  mills  in  Argentina  to  utilize  the  species  in  question  and,  if 
possible,  to  take  advantage  of  undeveloped  water  powers  for  this 
purpose.  To  use  water  power  to  the  best  advantage  in  pulp-making 
implies  its  use  in  the  grinding  of  wood  for  the  production  of  me* 
chanical  pulp.  Such  pulp  may  be  of  either  the  white  variety  or  the 
steamed  (brown)  variety.  The  demand  for  the  former  is  much 
greater  than  for  the  latter,  and  this  is  also  the  case  when  the  adapt- 
ability  of  the  pulp  for  making  various  paper  products  is  considered. 
The  Argentine  woods  were  ali  rather  highly  colored  as  compared  to 
the  species  now  used  for  making  white  mechanical  pulps,  and  there 
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seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pulps  which  might  be  pro- 
duced  from  them  would  not  be  as  white  as  is  needed  for  the  cheap 
printing  papers.  There  is  a  possibility  that  alerce,  maniú,  and 
ciprés  might  be  suitable  for  making  brown  mechanical  pulps,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  present  demand  in  Argentina  for  products  made 
from  such  pulps  would  be  so  slight  that  it  would  not  pay  to  estab- 
lish  mills  to  produce  this  class  of  pulps  and  pulp  products,  especially 
when  they  would  have  to  compete  with  imported  products.  The 
three  woods  specifically  mentioned  above  are  ali  conifers,  and  their 
paper-making  fibers  are  longer  than  those  from  any  of  the  other 
woods  submitted.  Nevertheless,  the  fibers  are  ali  very  much  shorter 
than  those  of  spruce,  with  which  it  is  customary  to  compare  new  pulp- 
woods  of  this  class.  On  this  account  alone  these  particular  woods 
do  not  seem  so  promising  as  pulp-woods  as  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

The  North  American  spedes  which  these  three  woods  most  re- 
semble  are  not  well  suited  for  sulphite  pulps  as  determined  by  test, 
but  they  can  be  made  into  good  soda  and  sulphate  kraft  pulps  suit- 
able for  use  in  making  wrapping  and  other  strong  papers.  By  anal- 
ogy,  alerce,  maniú,  and  ciprés  are  probably  not  suitable  for  sulphite 
pulp  and  their  successíul  use  for  kraft  pulp  would  be  very  doubtful, 
because  of  their  comparatively  short  fibers.  For  the  production  of 
bleached  pulps  from  these  three  woods,  the  soda  process  might  be 
used  to  advantage,  but  their  high  color  and  resinous  nature  would 
probably  cause  the  cost  of  bleaching  to  be  very  high,  if  not  prohib- 
itive. 

The  other  woods  submitted  (the  varieties  of  beech)  are  ali  angio- 
sperms  and,  with  the  exception  of  radal  (which  closely  resembles  in 
structure  both  oaks  and  elms),  could  be  used  for  the  production  of 
bleached  soda  pulp  such  as  is  used  in  book  and  magazine  papers. 
Aspen  is  the  standard  pulp-wood  for  this  kind  of  pulp,  and,  although 
it  has  very  short  fibers,  those  from  the  Argentine  angiosperms  are 
even  one-fourth  to  one-third  shorter.  While  the  production  of 
bleached  soda  pulp  from  coihué,  nirf,  and  lenga  offers  the  most 
promising  opportunity  in  comparison  with  pulp  products  from  the 
other  Argentine  woods,  the  success  of  mills  making  such  a  product 
would  depend  almost  entirely  upon  economic  conditions  which  might 
favor  the  use  of  domestic  (Argentine)  bleached  soda  pulp  in  prefer- 
ence  to  imported  pulp  of  the  same  kind  but  of  a  superior  quality,  at 
least  so  f ar  as  length  of  fiber  is  concerned. 
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From  what  we  know  now  about  the  properties  of  these  particular 
Argentine  woods,  none  of  them  seem  so  promísing  as  new  pulp-woods 
as  many  North  American  woods  which  are  at  present  little  used  or 
not  used  at  ali  for  this  purpose. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 
Forest  Products  Laboratory 

a  preldunary  microscopical  examtnation  of  certain 
argentine  woods  in  respect  to  their  pulp-making  qualities 

Purpose  of  the  Work 

At  the  request  of  President  Van  Hise,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin,  the  preliminary  examina tion  of  certain  woods  from  the  Argen- 
tine Cordillera  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bailey 
Willis  asking  for  information  concerning  whether  these  woods  could 
be  profitably  used  in  making  paper-pulp.  The  work  here  reported 
was  confined  to  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
woods,  together  with  a  micro-chemical  test  of  the  wood,  sap  and  heart, 
and  of  the  bark,  when  supplied,  for  the  presence  of  tannin.  The  study 
of  structure  was  undertaken  in  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  cross, 
radial,  and  tangential  sections  of  the  Argentine  woods  with  those  of 
the  United  States  commercial  woods  now  used  for  pulp-making,  so 
as  to  discover  which  of  the  South  American  woods  appeared  to  be 
best  fitted  for  the  desired  object.  To  this  end  also  fiber  measure- 
ments  were  made  from  the  different  woods  submitted  for  examina- 
tion. 

Description  of  Material 

The  material  submitted  was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Wel- 
lington D.  Jones.  The  specímens  were  labeled  by  the  workman  who 
boxed  them  and  the  list,  together  with  the  annotatíons  made  by 
Mr.  Jones,  is  as  folio  ws: 
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Bakiloche,  Januaiy  8,  1913 
LIST  OF  SPECIMENS  OF  WOODS 


Material 

Maik 

Poâtkm  oí  Bpwimfn  in  tne 

Cozhue: 
Cxfkes: 

Nnf  

Lemgub  (Lenga)  

Alerce   

Í«A 
aA 

íxB 
l»B 

ÍxC 

{  aC 
l3C 

/  xD 

\  2D 

X  £j 
2E 

Ue 
í»f 

\aF 
I 

n 
m 

Sapwood  with  bark. 

Piece  between  sapwood  and  heart, 

Heart. 

Sapwood  with  bark. 
Heart. 

Sapwood  with  bark. 

Piece  between  sapwood  and  heart, 

Heart, 

Sapwood  with  bark. 
Heart. 

oapwoou  wiin  oarK. 

Piece  between  sapwood  and  heart, 

Nirl — large  tree. 
Nirf — small  tree. 

Mr.  Jones  further  states  that  these  woods  are  from  the  fores ts 
of  the  Argentine  Cordillera,  and  that  there  are  large  áreas  of  forest, 
with  abundant  water  power  dose  by.  The  forest  áreas  extend  from 
latitude  39o  S.  and  the  samples  come  from  latutide  41o  S.,  the  region 
around  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí. 


Methods 

The  detailed  results  of  the  microscópio  examination  are  given 
for  convenient  comparison  in  tabular  form.  Sections  (transverse, 
radial,  and  tangential)  were  made  of  a  selected  sample  of  each  species 
showing  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  species.  These  were 
temporarily  moimted  for  the  purpose  of  study.   Macerations  with 
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concentrated  boiling  potassium  hydroxide  were  made  to  obtain  the 
separated  fibers,  and  ten  measurements  of  individual  fibers  were  made 
and  averaged  for  each  species.  The  tests  for  the  presence  of  tannin 
in  sapwood,  heartwood,  and  bark  were  made  by  putting  sections  from 
these  respectíve  regions  in  a  solution  of  ferric  ammonium  sulphate. 
When  tannin  was  present  a  blue  or  blue-black  color  was  produced 
on  standing.* 

Fiber  measurements  were  made  with  a  carefully  calibrated  mi- 
crometer  eyepiece. 

Information  Obíained  from  Microscopical  Síudies 

GENERAL  CONSIDEBATIONS 

The  woods,  with  the  exception  of  alerce,  were  not  strongly  colored, 
but  on  the  other  hand  none  of  them  were  white  like  aspen  or  spruce. 
A  dark  content  was  very  frequently  found  and  often  appeared  in 
considerable  amounts  in  the  parenchymatous  tissue. 

In  the  conifers  very  little  summer  wood  was  present.  This  gave 
a  very  uniform  appearance  to  the  woods  in  cross  section.  None  of 
the  conifers  or  gymnosperms  were  highly  resinous  in  character.  No 
species  containing  resin  canais  were  present;  resin  cells  were,  however, 
frequently  well  developed.  The  task  of  judging  the  suitability  of 
the  woods  for  pulp-making  was  referred  to  the  section  of  pulp  and 
paper,  which  is  familiar  through  actual  tests  with  the  pulp-making 
qualities  and  yields  of  the  woods  to  which  these  spedes  are  compared. 

*  Zimmerman  ("Botânica!  Microstechnique " )  states:  "Ali  thoae  substances  which 
gfve  a  blue,  black,  or  green  color  with  iron  salts  are  commonly  designated  as  taanic 
acida  or  tannin." 
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Agrícultural  conditions,  5. 
Agrícultural  lands,  291;  classified,  322. 
Agrícultural  resources  of  Cordillera,  331. 
Agricultura,  114;  Andean  region,  161. 
Aguada  Cecílio,  spring,  61. 
Alerce,  251,  361,  366,  430,  433. 
Alerces,  Paso,  269. 
Alerzaly  Rio,  251,  402. 
Alfalfa,  growing  of,  257. 
Alfilerillo,  94,  113. 
Algorrobilla,  109. 
Algorrobo,  58. 
Alluvial  soils,  102. 

Alto  Chubut  drainage  basin,  251,  253. 

Alto  Chubut  valley,  agriculturc  in,  254. 

amargo,  Pasto,  112. 

Amarillo,  Cerro,  61. 

Anchorena,  Tomas,  198. 

Andean  mountain  region,  20;  character  of 

population,  280,  282;  settlement,  281. 
Andes,  general  description,  149;  northern 

and  southern  sections,  topographic 

dififerences,  152. 
Anecõn  Grande,  33,  34,  74;  grazing  condi- 

tions,  148. 
antárctica,  Nothofagus,  36b. 
aphyíla,  Monttea,  110. 
Apichig,  Paso  de,  253. 
Araucária  imbricata,  361. 
Arbitration  of  boundary  by  King  Edward, 

150. 

Areas  of  classified  lands,  292. 
Arrayan,  361. 

Arroyo.    {See  name  of  arroyo.) 
Artesian  water  conditions,  99. 
Arvejilla,  237. 
Ascensión,  Cerro,  274. 
Áspero,  Cerro,  75. 
Atamisquea  emarginata,  109. 
AtripUx  sp.,  lio. 
Auquinco,  Rio,  172,  173. 
Azul,  Cerro,  182. 

Azul,  Rio,  240,  245,  401;  drainage  basin, 
lands  classified,  311. 


Bahia  Blanca,  harbor  facflities,  51. 

Bajo  dei  Gualicho,  29;  rainfall  conditions, 

87;  well,  97. 
Bajo  de  San  Antonio,  58;  temperaturas, 

116. 

Bajo  de  Valcheta,  31,  61;  agriculturc,  117; 
irriga tion  projects,  122;  rainfall  con- 
ditions, 87. 

Bajo  Plato,  61. 

Bamboo,  223,  361. 

Baríloche,  202,  283,  415,  421. 

Barranca  Norte,  61. 

Bastión,  Cerro,  235. 

Becker,  Carlos,  339. 

Beech,  360. 

Berberis  buxifolia,  363. 
Bernal  Estancia,  209. 

Bigelow,  F.  H.,  study  of  climatic  varia- 

tions,  84. 
Blanco,  Cordon,  236. 
boaria,  Maytenus,  362. 
Bock,  Christian,  339. 
Bodadahue,  Paso,  269. 
Bolsou,  240,  243,  245. 
Boundaries,  17. 
Boundary,  western,  16,  150. 
Buenos  Aires,  rainfall,  85. 
Burnt  distrícts,  forests  of,  223. 
buxifolia.  Berberis,  363. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca  plains,  66. 
Cacti,  113. 

Cajón  Negro,  Paso,  46,  188. 
Calafate,  363. 

Caleufu,  Rio,  181,  337;  drainage  basin, 
lands  classified,  298;  water  power,  391. 
Camello,  75. 

Camino  de  Vuríloche  pass,  154,  221. 

Canyons,  385. 

Canadõn  dei  Corral,  75. 

Carilaufquen,  agrícultural  conditions,  122. 

Carílaufquen  basin,  67;  sheep  capacity,  145. 

Carilaufquen  Chico,  lake,  69. 

Carílaufquen,  Lago,  32,  67;  history,  68. 
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Carmen,  Cerro,  200,  907. 

Carmen  de  Villega,  Cerro,  217. 

Cascade  Range,  Washington,  357. 

Cataract  of  Fetaleufu,  271. 

Cattle,  capadty  for,  in  Cordillera,  356; 

census  of,  19;  wild,  224. 
Cattle  raising,  346. 
Censos  of  live  stock,  19. 
Cerra   (See  name  of  cerro.) 
Cerros  Colorados,  sheep  capadty,  144. 
Cerros  Nevados,  252. 
Cevadilla,  237. 

Chacabuco,  Arroyo,  200,  340. 
Chacay,  357. 
Chachim,  Rio,  177. 
Chanar,  109. 

Chapdco,  Cerro,  176, 182. 
Chaquai,  209. 

Cheviot  breed  of  sheep,  13a 

Chico,  Rb,  35. 

ckiiensis,  Libocedrus,  357,  368. 
Chiloé,  194. 
Chimehuin,  Rio,  159. 
Chimehuin  valley,  162,  336. 
China,  sotl  remova],  102. 
Choele  Choel,  87. 
Cholila  basin,  156,  249,  254. 
Cholila,  Cerro,  246. 
Cholila  district,  343. 

Cholila,  Lago,  264;  drainage  basin,  lands 
dassified,  316. 

Cholila,  Rio,  drainage  basin,  lands  das- 
sified, 315. 

Cholila  valley,  260. 

Chubut,  irrígation  possibilities,  258. 

Chubut,  Rio,  251;  drainage  basin,  lands 
dassified,  314. 

Chubut  valley,  344. 

Chubut  valley  railroad,  48. 

Chupa-sangre,  113. 

Chuquiraga  erinacea,  1 10. 

Chusquea  enleou,  361. 

ciaUarium,  Erodium,  94,  113. 

Gppoletti,  395;  work  of,  28. 

Ciprés,  164,  209,  218,  357,  363,  430,  432. 

Cíties,  future,  414. 

Climate,  21. 

Gimatic  varíations,  84. 

Classification  of  lands,  288. 

dassified  lands,  áreas,  292. 

Coastal  Plain,  59. 

Cochamó,  Paso,  203,  232. 

Coihué,  164,  218,  359,  364,  430,  432, 


Coirón,  112,  363. 

Coirón  fino,  112. 

CoUunco,  Estanda,  170. 

Colónia  de  16  de  Octubre,  273,  275,  345. 

Colorado,  Cerro,  66. 

Comisión  de  Estúdios  Hidrológicos,  com* 

position,  290;  work  of,  285,  290. 
Comparison  of  Andean  region  and  Switzer- 

land,  286. 
Compositae,  113. 
Cónico,  Cerro,  274. 
Conservation,  9;  of  forests,  370,  375. 
Conserved  power,  381. 
Continental  Divide,  217. 
Corcovado,  Rio,  276»  277,  279;  drainage 

basin,  lands  dassified,  327-330. 
Corcovado  valley,  346. 
Cordillera,  agricultura!  resources,  331;  for- 

est  resources,  356;  grazing  industry, 

346;  water  powers,  373. 
Córdova,  Arroyo,  191. 
Corinto,  362. 

Corintos,  Rio,  274,  276;  drainage  basin, 

lands  dassified,  324. 
Corintos  valley,  345. 
Corral  Chico,  67. 

Correntoso,  Lago,  197;  drainage  basin, 

lands  dassified,  300. 
crenatus,  Schinus,  357. 
Críollo,  128. 
Cubrídor,  Cerro,  250. 
Culebra,  Arroyo,  185. 
enleou,  Chusquea,  361. 
Cumallo,  125. 
Cumallo,  Arroyo,  34,  74. 
Cumallo  pass,  35,  76. 
Curhué  Chico,  Lago,  158,  160. 
Curhué,  Rio,  158,  161,  335. 
Curhué  valley,  336. 

Cuyín-Manzana,  Arroyo,  dam  site,  392. 
Cuyin  Manzano,  191. 

Dam  sites,  387. 

Dd  Buque,  Cerro,  187. 

Dd  Cisne,  Lago,  263,  269. 

Dd  Médio,  Arroyo,  206. 

Descríption,  general,  15. 

Desert,  use  of  term,  18. 

dieorticans,  Gourliea,  109. 

Discaria  foliosa,  357. 

Distríbution  of  grazing  lands,  350. 

divaricata,  Larrea,  109. 

dombeyi,  Nothofagus,  359,  36b,  364. 
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Drainage  basins,  áreas  of  classified  lands, 
292. 

Drimys  urinUri,  362. 

Dromedário,  75. 

Dry  farming,  115. 

Dynamite,  use  in  agricultura,  257. 

El  Bolsón,  240,  243,  245,  343- 
£1  Bolsón  valley,  156. 
£1  Catedral,  155,  202,  218. 
£1  Gran  Rincon,  200,  340. 
El  Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  343. 
El  Tronador,  151,  410.   (See  also  Trona- 
dor.) 

tmarginata,  Atamisquea,  109. 

Eolian  soils,  102,  107. 

Epulaufquen,  Lago,  158,  160. 

Epuyén,  Lago,  246;  drainage  basin,  lands 

classified,  312;  water  power,  402. 
Epuyén,  Rio,  245,  247;  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  312;  water  power, 

249. 

trinacea,  Ckuquiraga,  110. 
Erodium  cicutarium,  94,  113. 
Escondido,  Arroyo,  77,  125. 
Escondido,  Lago,  234. 
Escoriai  valley,  16b. 
Esguel,  45,  345. 

Esguel,  Arroyo,  276;  drainage  basin,  lands 

classified,  323. 
Espejo,  Lago,  197;  drainage  basin,  lands 

classified,  301. 
Espeleta,  Cerro,  182. 
Estancia.   (See  name  of  estancia.) 
Estimates  of  water  power,  377,  384. 
Eugenia  patagonica,  361. 
Evapora tion  conditions,  93. 
'  Examination  of  woods,  430. 
Ezploitation,  9. 
Exploration,  early,  15. 

Fabiana  imbricata,  362. 
Falkner,  Cerro,  187. 

Falkner,  Lago,  182,  187;  drainage  basin, 
lands  classified,  299. 

Farallones,  Cerro,  190. 

Ferrocarril  Sud,  48. 

Fetalaufquen,  Lago,  269,  270. 

Fetaleufu  lake  region,  266. 

Fetaleufu,  Rio,  156,  260,  265,  268;  drain- 
age basin,  lands  classified,  317,  319- 
322;  water  power,  404. 


Fetaleufu,  Rio,  upper,  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  316. 
Filohuahuen,  Rio,  181,  187. 
Fire  protection,  372. 
Fiteroya  patagonica,  361,  366. 
Floods,  84. 
Fofocahuel,  255. 
Fofocahuel  district,  345. 
foliosa,  Discaria,  357. 
Fonck,  Francisco,  220. 
Fonck,  Lago,  225. 

Forest  administration,  problema,  371. 

Fores t  lands,  291. 

Forest  preservation,  227. 

Forest  reserve,  area  suitable  for,  272. 

Forest  resources,  Cordillera,  356. 

Forest  service,  10. 

Forests,  9;  condition  as  to  timber,  369; 
conserva  tion  of,  370,  375;  in  Andean 
region,  164;  character,  357;  in  Cor- 
dillera, 347;  disappearance  of,  358. 

Fóssil  tree  trunks,  62. 

Foyel,  Cerro,  235. 

Foyel,  Rio,  234,  251,  401;  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  309. 
Fragua,  Arroyo,  200. 
Freight,  character  of,  41. 
Frey,  Emilio  E.,  220,  266. 
Frio,  Rio,  278. 

Frio,  Valle,  276,  279;  drainage  basin,  lands 

classified,  328. 
Frosts,  limitation  of  agriculture,  333. 
Fruit  culture,  117. 

Ganadería  mayor,  346. 
Ganadería  menor,  346. 
General  Paz,  Lago,  277. 
Gibson,  H.,  on  sheep-breeding  industry» 
128. 

Glacial  graveis,  78. 

Glacial  moraine8,  387. 

Gladation,  226;  Lago  Mascardi  region,  221. 

Gladers,  23,  271;  effects  on  topography, 

387;  former,  197,  199,  207. 
Gourliea  dicorticans,  109. 
Grande,  Valle,  234,  253. 
Grass  lands,  275. 
Grasses,  native,  112. 
Gravei  plaina,  104;  soils  of,  105. 
Gravei,  shores  of  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí,  199. 
Grazing,  19,  126;  in  Andean  region,  163; 

Nirihuau  basin,  210;  of  sheep,  141-148; 

present  condition  of  industry,  127, 353. 
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Grazing  capacity,  eatimates,  352-356. 
Grazing  industry,  13,  115;  in  Cordillera, 

346;  pretent  conditions,  353. 
Grazing  landa,  dUtribution,  350. 
Grazing  region,  7. 
Grazing  seasons  in  Cordillera,  347. 
Grazing  valuc  of  planta,  109. 
Greda,  Cerro,  274. 

Guaguel  Niyeu,  34;  irriga tk>n  possibilities, 
124- 

Guaguel  Niyeuv  Arroyo,  32,  72. 
Guanaco,  35. 

Guenchupan,  Arroyo,  234. 
Guillelmo,  Padre,  194. 
Guillelmo  basin,  219. 
Gurfan,  Henry  &t  report  by,  427. 
Gutierrez,  Arroyo,  416. 
Gutierrez,  Lago,  155,  217. 

Hanging  vafleys,  385. 
Hauman-Merck,  L.,  work  of,  114. 
Hermoso,  Lago,  185,  390;  drainage  basin, 

landa  claaaified,  297. 
Hermoso,  Valle,  185. 
Hess,  Lago,  223,  397,  39^. 
Hielo,  Rio,  277,  278;  drainage  basin,  lands 

classified,  327;  water  power,  407. 
History  of  Patagonia,  280. 
Hoare,  John,  data  on  sheep,  133. 
Hoyo  de  Epuyén,  245,  247. 
Hoyo  de  Epuyén  valley,  156. 
Huahum,  Rio,  176,  177. 
Huanuluan  Estancia,  73. 
Hube,  Jorge,  343. 

Huechulaufquen,  Lago,  157;  altitude,  158; 

arability  of  surrounding  country,  163; 

as  summer  resort,  171;  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  292;  rate  of  discharge, 

166;  regulation  of,  168. 
Huemul,  Rio,  278;  drainage  basin,  lands 

classified,  329. 
Huincui  Mapu,  33,  73. 
Hunchback  River,  277. 

Iguazú,  falis,  374. 
imbricata,  Araucária,  361. 
imbricata,  Fabiana,  362. 
Imperial,  Cerro,  161. 
Importa  of  Argentina,  value,  419. 
Indian  tribes,  280. 

Industries,  assured  and  possible,  7,  8. 
Inferior,  Lago,  402. 
Ipela  Range,  150. 


Irrigatkn,  115,  385;  temporary,  258. 
Irrigatkm  distrícts,  6. 

Irrígatkm  possibilities,  120;  of  Rio  Negro, 
28. 

Irriga tion  problem,  11. 
Irrigation  projecta,  395. 
Isla  Victoria,  198. 
Isotherms,  21. 

Jarílla,  58,  109. 

Jones,  Juan,  estancia,  340. 

Jones,  W.  D.,  woods  submitted  by,  430; 

work  of ,  290. 
juliflora,  Prosopir,  109. 
junceOj  Lipfea,  362. 
Junin  de  los  Andes,  158,  162,  164. 

King  Edward,  arbitration  of  boundary  by, 
150. 

Rruger,  Lago,  270. 

Lacar,  Lago,  50,  152,  175,  179;  altitude, 
158;  drainage  basin,  lands  classified, 
295. 

Lago.   (See  name  of  lake.) 

Laguna  dei  Curicó,  64. 

Lakes,  conserving  water,  386;  of  Andean 

region,  192;  situation,  152. 
Lana,  Arroyo,  206. 
Land  division,  basis  for,  139. 
Land  in  Rio  Negro,  sale  of,  138. 
Lands,  classification  of,  288;  principies, 

288-290. 
Lanín,  volcano,  161,  171. 
Larrea  divaricata,  109. 
La  Travesia,  artesian  well,  6o. 
Las  Bayas,  Arroyo,  35,  126. 
Las  Nutrias,  Arroyo,  262. 
Las  Pirâmides,  Cordon,  269. 
Las  Tobas,  Cerro,  278. 
Las  Torrecillas,  269. 
Las  Tres  Marias,  75. 
Laura,  362. 

Lava  plateaus,  soíls  of,  105. 

Lecascar,  Lago,  261. 

Leda,  223. 

Légua,  277. 

Leleque,  Arroyo,  254. 

Leleque,  Cordon,  254. 

Leleque,  Estancia,  248,  254. 

Leleque  valley,  soil  conditions,  256. 

Lenga,  164,  165,  218,  223,  360,  365,  430, 

433. 
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Libocednu  chiltnsis,  357,  368. 
Limay  canyon,  dam  site,  200. 
limay,  Lago,  205,  396,  421. 
Limay,  Rio,  27,  28,  340;  water  powcr  proj- 
ecta, 396. 
Lincoln  breed  of  sheep,  129. 
Lippea  pincea,  362. 
Lippia  trifida,  110. 
Live  stock  census,  19. 
Llao  Llao,  203. 

Lolog,  Lago,  171,  336;  altitude,  158;  drain- 
age  basin,  landa  classified,  294;  flow, 
389. 

Loma  Grasa,  278. 

Lomatia  obliqua,  359. 

Loncahuaca,  Arroyo,  279. 

Lôpez,  Cerro,  204. 

López-Manan,  Julio,  409. 

Los  Alerces,  Rio,  269. 

Lumberíng  industry  in  Cordillera,  363. 

Machonico,  Lago,  185,  390. 

Maitén,  248,  253,  362. 

Mallin  soil,  106. 

Mallins,  71,  106,  214. 

Maio,  Cerro,  176. 

Mamuelchoique,  74. 

Mamuil-Malal,  Sierra  de,  159. 

Manso,  Rio,  155,  218,  223,  225;  amount  of 
water,  229;  drainage  basin,  Lago  Hess 
section,  lands  classified,  305;  Lagos 
Martin  and  Steffen  section,  lands  clas- 
sified, 306;  water  power,  228;  water 
power  project,  397. 

Manso,  Rio,  lower,  232;  drainage  basin, 
lands  classified,  307. 

Manso,  Rio,  upper,  drainage  basin,  lands 
classified,  304. 

Manso  valley,  218,  221. 

Manufacturing  possibilities,  419. 

Maniú,  361,  430,  433. 

Maquinchao,  89;  irrigation  possibilities, 
123. 

Maquinchao,  Arroyo,  32, 69,  70. 
Maquinchao  Estancia,  145;  grazing  con- 

ditions,  145. 
Marilaufquen,  42. 
Martin,  Lago,  231. 
Mascardi,  Lago,  155,  218,  398. 
Mau  cebo,  58, 110. 
Mata  negra,  58,  109. 
Mate  yerba,  9. 
MayUnus  boaria,  362. 


Médio,  Arroyo  dei,  213,  241. 

Meliquina,  Lago,   184;  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  295. 
Meliquina,  Rio,  182,  184;  power  project, 

390. 

Menendez,  266;  route  of,  220. 

Menendez,  Lago,  268;  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  317. 
Merino  breed  of  sheep,  7, 129. 
Merino  wools,  131. 
Meseta  Alta,  184. 
Mestizo,  129. 

Meteorological  Bureau,  work  in  Patagonia, 
81. 

Microscopical  studies  of  woods,  431. 

Migration  of  flocks,  139,  142. 

Mocho,  Cerro,  190. 

Mogote  Nevado,  252. 

Molle,  209,  3  57. 

MontUa  aphylla,  110. 

Moraines,  153,  387. 

Moreno,  Francisco,  193,  195,  196,  203,  280, 
283. 

Moreno,  Lago,  204. 

Mulinum  trifurcatum,  79,  112,  204. 

Musters,  36. 

Mutton,  131. 

Nahuel  Huapí  basin,  descríption,  192,  196; 

lands  classified,  302. 
Nahuel  Huapí,  city,  site,  205,  341. 
Nahuel  Huapí,  Lago,  36,  192,  409;  agrt- 

cultural  lands,  339;  history,  192,  193; 

industrial  city  at  mouth  of,  418,  420; 

water  power  development,  393. 
Nahuel  Huapí  mission,  194. 
Nahuel  Huapí  pampa,  213. 
Nahuel  Niyeu,  Arroyo,  65,  120. 
Nahuel  Pan,  Cerro,  275. 
National  Park,  196,  283;  agrícultural  lands, 

338;  boundaríes,  411. 
National  Park  of  the  North,  413. 
National  Park  of  the  South,  409. 
Natural  resources  of  Andean  region,  284. 
Navarro,  Paso,  267,  269. 
Negretti,  129. 
Negro,  Cerro,  75. 

Negro,  Rio,  27;  character  of  lands,  140; 

utilization  of  waters  of,  28. 
Neneo,  79,  112,  204. 
Neuquén,  28. 
Nevados,  Cerros,  252. 
Newbeny,  George,  338. 
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Niagara  Falis,  energy,  377. 
Nirí,  209,  237,  360,  430,  433, 
Niricó,  213,  415. 
Niricó  drainage  basin,  206. 
Niricó,  Rio,  206,  207. 
Nirihuau,  214. 

Nirihuau    basin,   sheep   capacity,  211; 

utilization  of  landa,  208. 
Nirihuau,  Rio,  205,  206;  drainagc  basin, 

206. 

Nonthué,  Lago,  176. 
Norte,  Pcniniula,  339. 
Notkofagus  antárctica,  360. 
Notkofagus  dombeyi,  359,  36b,  364. 
Notkqfagus  obliqua,  361. 
Notkofagus  pumilio,  360,  365. 
nubigena,  Podocarpus,  361. 
Nudeal  region,  6. 
Nucvo,  Valle,  240,  244. 

obliqua,  Lomatia,  359. 
obliqua,  Notkofagus,  361. 
Ottoshõhe,  202. 
Ownershtp,  16. 

Paimún,  Lago,  160. 

Palopichi,  362, 

Pampa,  definition,  18. 

Pampa  Grande,  278. 

Pampa  of  Nahuel  Huapí,  213. 

Pampas,  27;  bushy,  113;  grassy,  113;  veg- 

etation,  108. 
Paper,  pulp  for,  427,  429. 
Parque  Nacional,  342.   (See  alto  National 

Park.) 

Paso.   (See  name  of  pass.) 
Pasto  amargo,  112. 
Pasto  duro,  112. 
Pasture  landa,  291. 

Pastures,  summer  and  winter,  141-143. 
patagonica,  Eugenia,  361. 
patagonica,  Fituoya,  361,  366. 
Patagonia,  history,  280;  ownership,  16. 
Pellin,  361. 

Pemberton,  J.  R.,  work  of,  290. 

Percey,  Rio,  276;  drainage  basin,  lands 

classified,  323. 
Perez  Rosales  pass,  154. 
Pichí,  362. 
Pichileufu,  97. 
Pichileufu,  Rio,  34,  78. 
Pico  Alto,  Cerro,  250. 
Pico  Bajo,  Cerro,  267. 


Piedra  de  Trompul,  177. 
Pilcaniyeu,  77,  78. 

Pilcaniyeu,  Arroyo,  34;  agricnltural  pos-> 

sibilities,  125. 
Pilcaniyeu,  Estancia,  77;  grazing  condi- 

tions,  147. 
Pílpil,  Paso  de,  176,  186. 
Piltriquitron,  Cerro,  246. 
Pinus  ponderosa,  357. 
Pirque,  Cerro,  246. 

Planta,  of  Andean  forests,  357;  stndy 

necessary  for  pasturage,  108. 
Plataforma,  Cerro,  250. 
Plateaus,  18. 

Podocarpus  nubigena,  361. 

Policia  Fronteriza,  282. 

ponderosa,  Pinus,  357. 

Populatkm  of  Andean  region,  character, 

280,  282. 
Power  projecta,  390. 
Power  sites,  387. 
Precipitation,  4,  22;  table,  83. 
Primary  power,  381. 
Primera  Angostura,  395. 
Prosopis  julifiora,  109. 
Protection  from  fire,  372. 
Puelo,  Lago,  156,  247,  250,  402;  drainage 

basin,  lands  classified,  313. 
Puelo,  Rio,  156. 
Puerto  Anchorena,  198. 
Puerto  Madryn  well,  97. 
Puerto  Manzano,  198. 
Puerto  Moreno,  203. 
Puerto  San  Antonio,  53. 
Puget  Sound  region,  376. 
Pulp  for  paper,  427,  429. 
pumilio,  Notkofagus,  360,  365. 

Quebracho,  9. 
Quemquemtreu,  240,  245. 
Quemquemtreu,  Arroyo,  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  298. 
Quemquemtreu,  Rio,  401;  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  31a 
Queni,  Cerro,  176. 
Queni,  Lago,  power  project,  390. 
Quetriquile,  Arroyo,  grazing  condi  tions, 

146;  reservoír  possibilities,  124. 
Quetriquile  valley,  72. 
Quieto,  Rio,  225. 
Quilquihué,  dam  site,  388. 
Quilquihué,  Rio,  158,  172;  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  297. 
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Quilquihué  valley,  336. 
Quinalahue,  Cerro,  177. 
Quinalahue,  Valle  de,  176. 

Radal,  359,  428,  430,  432. 

Railroad,  branches  proposed,  40*47;  Cor- 
dilleran  branches,  45;  junction  points, 
42;  progress  of  oonatruction,  37-39; 
trunk  Une  and  branchea,  40. 

Railroad  distancea  from  San  Antonio,  49. 

Railroads,  25. 

Rainfall,  4,  22;  abaorption  into  ground,  90; 
of  Andean  region,  378;  Buenos  Aires, 
85;  San  Antonio,  86;  varia tions,  84. 

Rainfall  and  evaporation  at  San  Antonio, 
91. 

Rainfall  and  run-off,  89. 

Rainfall  and  temperature  relatíon,  23. 

Rambouillet,  129. 

Ramon  de  Guerrera,  survey,  37. 

Reclama tion  work  in  the  United  States,  12. 

Regulariza tion  of  river  flow,  375. 

Repollos,  Arroyo  de  los,  240. 

Reservoir  site,  Nahuel  Niyeu,  121. 

Residual  soils,  105. 

Resources  of  Andean  region,  280. 

Retamo,  362. 

Rincon  de  Aceite,  278. 

Rio.   (Stt  name  of  river.) 

Rio  Negro  Territory,  30;  character  of  landa, 
140;  desert  conditions  in,  95;  explora- 
tion,  15;  Pampa  region,  water  re- 
sources,  80;  rainfall  conditions,  86; 
soils,  101;  deriva  tion,  102;  streams  of, 
95-97;  western,  76. 

Rivadavia,  Cerro,  267. 

Rivadavia,  Lago,  267. 

Roads,  Andean  region,  169. 

Roble,  361. 

Roca,  36. 

Romney  Marsh  breed  of  sheep,  130. 

Salt,  accumulation  of,  101. 
Salt  water,  occurrence,  100. 
Sampa,  110. 

San  Antonio,  36,  53;  distances  by  water 
from,  51;  farming  conditions,  116; 
harbor  facilities,  51,  53;  location  prob- 
lem,  55;  railroad  distances  from,  49; 
rainfall,  86,  116;  rainfall  and  evapora- 
tion, 91;  water  conditions,  119. 

San  Antonio  and  Lago  Nahuel  Huapí  Rail- 
way,  36. 


San  Antonio  Oeste,  57. 
San  Antonio  system  and  oompeting  points, 

47-53. 
San  Carlos,  283,  415. 

San  Martin  de  los  Andes,  47, 178, 181,  389; 
precipitation  at,  166;  roads  entering, 
180. 

San  Matias,  gulf,  53. 
San  Pedro,  203. 
San  Ramon,  Estancia,  79,  209. 
San  Ramôn  hills,  207,  215;  grazing,  216. 
Santa  Cruz,  under  ground  water  condi- 
tions, 99. 
Santa  Elena,  Cerro,  231,  235. 
Scab,  133,  135. 
Schinus  crmatus,  357. 
Secondary  power,  381. 
Segunda  Angostura,  387. 
Serranias,  348. 
Serrucho,  Cordon,  236. 
Settlements,  Andean  region,  169;  location, 

17. 

Severini,  Dedo,  395. 

Sheep,  breeds  of,  129;  census  of,  19;  dis- 
tribution  and  breeds,  131, 134;  Merino 
breed,  7. 

Sheep  capadty  of  land,  estimation  of,  137; 

.  Nirihuau  basin,  211. 
Sheep  raising,  346. 
Sheep  stock  in  Argentina,  129. 
Shrubs,  density  of,  111. 
Sierra  Colorado,  Estanda,  67,  144. 
Sierra  de  Ipela,  176. 
Sierra  de  Ia  Ventana,  155. 
Situadón,  Cordon,  270,  275. 
Situadón,  Lago,  406. 
Soil  partides,  sorting  of,  102,  103. 
Soil  removal,  China,  I02« 
Soils,  101;  Andean  region,  character,  162. 
Solo,  Cerro,  269. 
-  Somuncurá,  32,  89. 
Southern  Land  Company  of  Argentina, 

77. 

Spring,  Aguada  Cedlio,  61. 
Squatter  occupation,  evils  of,  264. 
S tange,  Lago,  270. 
Steffen,  Lago,  225,  231,  398. 
Stock-raising,  115. 
Stream  measurements,  374. 
Summer  resort,  Lago  Huechulaufquen, 
171. 

Switzerland,  comparison  of  Andean  region 
to,  286. 
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Tables  of  classified  lands,  292. 
Tecka,  Rio,  drainage  basin,  landa  clas- 
sified, 326. 

Temperatura,  conditions,  3;  varia  tion*,  ai. 

Terraplén,  Laguna,  276. 

Tigre,  Rio,  264;  drainage  basin,  landa  clas- 

sified,  316. 
Ttmber,  367. 
Tomillo,  110. 

Topographic  character,  17. 
Totca,  100. 
Totoral,  Lago,  394. 

Traful,  Lago,  190;  drainage  batin,  landa 
classified,  301;  water  power,  391. 

Traful,  Rio,  agrícultural  landa,  338;  drain- 
age basin,  190;  landa  classified,  300; 
water  power,  392. 

Transandino  de  San  Martin,  179. 

Tree  trunks,  fóssil,  62. 

Trees  of  Cordillera,  356. 

Trepado,  Cerro,  269. 

Tres  Picos,  Cerro,  156,  250. 

trifida,  Lippia,  110. 

trifnrcatum,  Mulinum,  79,  112,  204. 

Trineta,  Arroyo,  120,  121. 

Trompul,  Valle  dei,  176. 

Tronador,  Mount,  219.  (St*  alto  El 
Tronador.) 

Turbio,  Rio,  250,  264,  402;  drainage  basin, 
lands  classified,  313. 

Underground  water  conditions,  98. 
Underwood,  Martin,  276. 
Una  de  gato,  1 10. 

Utiliza  tion  of  waters,  Ândean  region,  166. 
Valcheta,  37,  62. 

Valcheta,  Arroyo,  62,  96;  measurement  of 
water  of,  64;  survey  of,  117.  , 

Valcheta  valley,  flooded  áreas,  118;  reser- 
voir  proposed,  119. 

Valdivia,  153. 


Vega  de  Lolog,  172. 

Vega  de  Maipú,  178,  180,  337. 

Vegeta  tion,  108;  influence  on  rainfall,  88. 

Ventisquero,  Cerro,  234,  235. 

Vennont  breed  of  sheep,  129. 

Vidal  Gormaz,  Lago,  223,  397. 

Viedma,  fruit  culture,  117, 

Villagran,  Francisco  de,  153. 

Villarica,  Paso  de,  153. 

Villarino,  Lago,  182,  187,  188;  drainage 

basin,  lands  classified,  299. 
Villegas,  Rio,  233,  399;  drainage  basin, 

lands  classified,  308;  water  power,  238; 

water  power  project,  400. 
Virgin  forests,  367. 
Volcanic  activity,  recent,  x6l. 
Vuriloche,  lost  road  of,  194. 
Vuriloche  pasa,  154. 

Wasteful  methoda  of  grazing,  20. 

Water  power,  8;  estimatea,  377,  384. 

Water  powers  of  Cordillera,  373;  summary 
table,  407. 

Water  resources,  13;  Rio  Negro,  80. 

Waters  of  Andean  region,  utilization,  166. 

Weather  stations,  81. 

Wells  driven  for  water,  97. 

Wild  cattle,  224. 

Willis,  Bailey,  290. 

Windmill,  use  in  irriga  tion,  258. 

Winds,  24. 

wxnteri,  Drimys,  362. 

Wood  from  Andes,  report  on,  427,  429. 

Wool»  of  Argentina,  character,  134;  expor- 
ta tion  of,  136;  production  and  export, 
131. 

Wool  exhibits,  prizes  for,  132. 

Yaminúa,  Arroyo,  65, 121* 
Yofalhué,  Rio,  160. 

Zampa,  lio. 
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